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STRUCK ONE CHORD OF MUSIC 


J 
LIKE THE SOUND OF A GREAT AMEN?® 


a 


FROM AN ART PHOTO BY HARRY S. HOOD OF THE FAMOUS ORGANIST 
CHARLES M. COURBOIN AT THE GREAT WANAMAKER ORGAN IN PHILADELPHIA. 
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Poi ieial AProquaa Fle 


MAY DAY 


(MAY IST) 
. and other Spring Festivals 


CHORUS NUMBERS 


Title 


Cat. No. Com poser 

20230 In May (Unison)........... Ira B. Wilson....... 
35326 In Maytime (S.S.A.A.)......Oley Speaks ...... 
10234 Blossom Time (2 Pt.)........ J. MW. Lerman. 26.1 
115 Dawn of May, The (2 Pt.)....F. Berger .......... 
20409 "lis May. (2 'Pt.))scsic~ wanes « Ira B. Wilson. ...... 

20672 'Tis May Upon the Mountain 
(2 IPE oz tae ei saies as. <8 William Baines ..... 
PS5t2 i Uilacs (2 Pts)... cence = ciecce Cadman-Forman ... 
15504 Lovely Springtime (2 Pt.) ....Moszkowski-Forman . 
6174 May March (2 Pt.)......... RoR. Formatiea) tease 
6165 Maypole, The (2 Pt.)........ H.£. Warner....... 
20297 May time..( 2: Pt.) i). seen 32 Ra Me Stuhisirasurerswre 
20370 Spring Fantasy, A (2 Pt.)....Norwood Dale ..... 

20330 Bright May Morning (3 Pt.— 
TB ORME Py, se rele spaptrase o:<. crete ReoMae Stultsjastcenacere 

20188 Come, Let Us Go A-Maying 
(3 Pt.—Treble).......... Ira B. Wilson......- 

10866 (O) That We Two Were May- 
ing (3 Pt.—Treble)....... H. W. Wareing...-. 

274 May Pole Dance, The (3 Pt.— 
SE, 1s Oe Eee oe re ee R. E: DeReot. ti. o.cn 
10351 May Night (4 Pt.—Treble)..Franz Abt .......-. 

15715 Glad May Morning, A (4 Pt. 
Sma IKE fu ot «1 s.¥ scene's eee aioe Ex iAshfords< cnc. 

20123 In the Pride of May (4 Pt.— 
Mixed Weenies sieelea cfajeteetie Gi Ferrata... 


Around the Maypole by William Baines 
A brand-new collection of 8 dance tunes for piano with 


instructions for dancing and suggestions for costuming and 
arranging the scene. Score with piano, 60c; string parts 
rented, $2.00 a month. 


ae aL Sa. ee eee 
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@ These selected lists will prove helpful in choosing appropriate and interesting material for the many special programs 
to be arranged for schools, clubs, societies, church organizations, etc. The piano numbers may be used with timely ad- 
Music to meet any described requirements cheerfully sent for examination. 


vantage for pupil-recitals or study needs. 


Pageant of Flowers (Operetta for 
Ghildrani)) 4 <sn't ae waa s « o% sieren Richard Kountz .... 


A splendid 20 minute singing, dancing and scenic pipe toe 
's alone. 


tion, indoors or outdoors, For girls and boys or gir 


PIANO SOLOS 


-60 


30 


22636 May Dance ......... C. Huerter ..... Gr. 2I/.. 
| ‘14125 May DE a sess ships Ps D: D. Slater..... Gree oen tae5 
) © 9632 May Day Waltz...... LAA. Bugbee.....Grotin. 25 
9631 Maypole Dance ..... LA, Bugbee:. .7.. .Srmle cn aeep 
1620! Maypole Dance ..... A. M. Foerster..Gr. 3.... .30 
15019 Maypole Frolics'..... W. Berwald ..... Gr. 2'/p.. .25 
Vt i ; 
Wii INDEPENDENCE. 
SA Sh JULY 
Gem ( 4TH ) DAY 
je 
CHORUS NUMBERS 
21002 Oh, Hail Us, Ye Free. From "Ernani’’ 
Arr. Felton “(Male)..Verdi........ ......$0.12 
35227 Hail Brave Washington (Mixed)..Powers...... .06 
21153 Lexington Ode..(Unison)..Schubert-Felton.... .08 
21195 Ode to America. . (Mixed). .Costa-Davis.......  .15 
Complete Orchestration $1.50; Small Orch. $1.05. 
Great Days of the American Revolution (8 Patri- 
otic Choruses—S, A. T. B.)..Peery.......... .60 
Each chorus finds its inspiration in one of the im- 
portant battles of the Revolutionary War. 
Paul Revere's Ride (Cantata for Mixed Voices) 
Gantvoord, tiie: Slee ARMI Cito ot ca nacre 75 
The Lost Locket (Juvenile Operetta). Forman... © .60 
PIANO SOLOS 
Fourth: of) Malwa ys «ia oniae Liebling ....Gr.2!/,  .30 
6818 Independence Day ........Cadman ...Gr.2!/,  .35 
11825 Independence Day (Intro. O 
Columbia the Gem of the 
Ocean and Yankee Doodle) Spaulding ..Gr.2.. .25 
22571 John Paul Jones........... Blake~ rine © Gr. 2 35 
30044 Liberty Bell March......... SOUSA ost hie Gr.3' 50 
Th10T: Patriotie: Day? «5 .sace Sele Crammond..Gr.2.. .35 
25826. Spirit (of S76 isc, hslans a,c Rebe ...... Gr. 2 35 


MEMORIAL 
(a) DAY 


CHORUS NUMBERS 


MOTHER’S 
may tH) DD AY 


VOCAL SOLOS 


Cat, No. Title Composer Price Cat. No. Title and Composer Range Price 
True and Loyal (Male—Secular)...Murray ..... $0.06 | 25176 Candle Light. .Chas. Wakefield 
We Strew Their Graves With Flowers Codmaninne. dc: Pane nc.ncc eee d-g $0.50 
(Male—Secular) .............. Murray ..... .05 | 26132 Candle Light..Chas. Wakefield 
35154 Comrades’ Song of Hope iss Bad tianveren cic geen ee b flat-E flat.... 
Sacred) . ANGE nies se ae An exquisite poem by Lee Shippey in a musical 
81 Lay Him 1 '(Mixed—Secular) . Crane 10 setting of particular richness. This song has 
M 1D Mixed S$ | ite 'N weer? Sit gtar 10 been adopted by the American Parent-Teacher 
emorial Day (Mixe ecular)...Nevin .:.... : Associations for Mother's Day Programs. 
PIANO SOLOS 26559 Mother O' Mine. .Arthur Kellogg.c-sharp tog.... 
eee ae er gic te oe : (ee ae oe ee ee, 2 k Py ahele Sie 
attle Cry of Freedom....Renk ........ eld We 43 ' ‘i 
11910 Decoration Day ......... Spaulding PCni 2a seo ees woe mae Ae ‘Se ee ifqceee va ie 
2534 Our Glorious Union Forever Howard ..... Gr.3.. 35 | 17956 Mother ey, : Ne Art en ar ri “40 
18425 Our Invincible Union..... Roltet cera Grs 5 are. te, ei eee ph i vaicos are ‘i eckie, 
11872 Taps. Military March. ..... Oe ah 
a nai te Calla Ehaermena ee 2° 24022 Old Fashioned Mother Of Mine 
Richard Kount.. ...d-E flat -60 
24021 Old Fashioned Mother Of Mine. 
F D Richard Kountz-2e4...0:00 2 eee E-Faaerbit.00 
L A G A y 24020 Old Fashioned Mother Of Mine 
RichardiKounizeeesay nace Fsharp-g.... .60 
(JUNE 14TH) The above song (published in 3 keys) is a song 
which will do anyone's heart good to sing or 
CHORUS NUMBERS peg ve es but it is particularly acceptable 
2 ; or Mother's Day. 
M219 O Glorbus Emblem (Mized] 2... O'Neil». gg | 28776 Litle Mother. Evangeline Lehman,...dE.... 40 
224 Hail to the Flag (Mixed). Jeffery 05 | 19632 Little M achat nila dati 
35260 Stars and Stripes Forever (Mixed) ; ’Sousal a2: 10 ban et "D c IP h h D 50 
35234 Stars and Stripes Forever (S.A.B.)..Sousa ..... 12 itl tek COMIGIOG) sf ie eee i 
35232 Stars and Stripes Forever (Unison)..Sousa ..... 10 haere oie bikes: mye pene E flat-E fl 5 
10732 Our Country's Flag (Unison)....... Wolcott (atts sl0 eckatt WiStA i ere mae at Eel aaa 
35233 Stars and Stripes Forever (2 Pt. 6884 Mother O' Mine. .B. Remickss.23))5. eee aESe 35 
SANS Saas 12 | 24043 My Mother's Song. .John Openshaw...d-g.. -60 
C2176 Flag Song [Fling Our ee eShatiaiv ie 3 19404 Never Forget Your Dear Mother and Her Prayer 
Foldeh hitelavo soe ok Oana fete raga! 12 May Parker Jones. ...--... sc cee d-F.. 40 
35119 Stars and Stripes Forever (Male)....Sousa ..... 12 | 18696 Old Fashioned Dear. .Cecil Ellis........ a 50 
Our Flag (Cantata for School)..... Se ae yn ‘50 | 19420 Song of the Child, The. .Mana-Zucca. .d- F.. 50 
Our Calves (Short Canta or Mens e The musician singer will appreciate thr fe 
OlGOS |i ah: Manatee peta eaten pross : 
QUARTET OR CHORUS 
PIANO, SQEOS 21232 Candle Light..C. W. Cadman (Treble; samenananG 
16275 Betsy Ross ......... Syd isc Spaulding ..Gr.2.. .30 | 20010 Rock Me to Sleep..Frank J. Smith..(Mixed).. .10 
25426 Flag Goes By............. Grey ......Gr.2!/) .50 | 20456 Memories. Gertrude Martin Rohrer..(Mixed).. .10 
16501 Hats Off to the Flag...... Spaulding ..Gr.3.. 40 | 35151 O, Mother of My Heart..C. Davis..(Mixed).. .15 
12089 ‘Neath Old Glory id tee fasion Ralph ponnen Gr. 2!/ 40 A number of good proportions. While not diffi- 
8234 ‘Neath the American Flag..Kern ....... Gr.3...  .60 cult it is of a quality that will satisfy the best 
11896 Ours Is a Grand Old Flag. .Spaulding ..Gr.1..  .25 quartets or choirs, 
17720 Salute to the Colors....... Anthony Fey: .40 
14568 Stand by the Flag......... Stultsteer nn Gro 4b er 5 ae ae £ th eee W 's Voi 
30111 Stars and Stripes Forever...Sousa ..... Gr. 4. iR 50 | Slumber Songs of the Madonna (For Women's Voices) 
30552 Stars and Stripes Forever May A, Strong... 1... oe sees cea e as 1.00 
(Simplified Edition) ..... Sousa ......Gr. 2!/p R.50 es Dine ren oar if en oe ie 
13652 Under the Stars and Stripes. True ....... Gr. 3.2 7.50 10 a fine Mother's Day Program. 
Appropriate and effective selections for the singer and 
organist at forthcoming wedding ceremonies. 
VOCAL SOLOS . i PIPE once. 7 
30318 Nuptial Song—Davis Jac. seu -cicselbar nau eness $0.40 | 30326 Bridal Song—" Rustic Wedding"-—Goldmark. ... . 3 
30173 For You, Dear Heart—Speaks (Two Keys).....-.- T.60 | 2499! A Merry Wedding Tune—Saar.........eeeeeeee 25 
30172 All For You—d'Hardelot (Two Keys)....++++0++ T.60 | 4427 Bridal Chorus (Lohengrin) —Wagner......-..++. “) 
12268 O Perfect Love—Burleigh (Two Keys).......0+++ .60 | 13486 Wedding March—Mendelssohn ........+++++0++ 6) 
24163 O Perfect Love—kKinder Re, 2 ee a 50 24970 Love Song—Drdla-Mansfield steer ewer ese we eene Be) 
17012 You Came to Me With Love—Braine..........-- 30 OCTAVO—MIXED 
18489 | Love You Best—Brown.......secevcsceevecece 35. || 20877''O Perfect Love—Kinder: ...... & . uo wslas eae A? 


CORE ee DE (ex 


Direct Mail Order Service on Everything in Music @ World’s Largest Stock Music of All Publishers 


1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NEW REVISED EDITION 
HISTORY OF PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
_ By Edward Bailey Birge 
Biography, History, Criticism and Appreciation 


A pioneer work, giving for the first time a story of the 
evolution of school music in our country from its feeble 
beginning to its present great development. Richly illus- 
trated with music quotations from early music books and 
with portraits of the principal educators from Lowell 
Mason to date. Indispensable for everyone interested in 
school music and its history....................:0666 Price, $2.00 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSIC 
By KARL W. GEHRKENS 


First Year in “A Study Course in Music Understanding”’ 
Adopted by The National Federation of Music Clubs 


An authoritative presentation of the fundamentals of 
music for busy people. Its eight chapters treat of Nota- 
tion, Rhythm, the Melodic, Harmonic, and Polyphonic 
elements in music; and of Form and Design, Acoustics, 
Expression and Interpretation. Fully illustrated and gives 
ample lists of reference books for collateral reading, to- 
gether with lists of phonograph records and player-rolls 
that illustrate the text. 18 illustrations and 136 music 
Cig 21 ai eR ES: 2 eee Cloth, $1.50 


FROM SONG TO SYMPHONY 
By DANIEL GREGORY MASON 


Second Year in 
““A Study Course in Music Understanding” 
Adopted by The National Federation of Music Clubs 


This Manual of Music Appreciation presents the chief 
types of musical art in their sequence from the folk song 


SUMMER STUDY 
Reference and Text Books 


THE ANALYTICAL SYMPHONY SERIES 


PERCY GOETSCHIUS, 


Edited and Annotated by 
Mus. Doc. 


The Analytic Symphony Series comprises thirty-nine volumes covering the most important symphonies of the world’s 
greatest masters. Each volume is presented in playable two-hand piano score, and contains complete analytical notes 
on the structure and orchestration in addition to critical notes appraising the significance of the composition and its 


salient points. 


BEETHOVEN 

Symphony, No. |, in C major 
Symphony, No. 2, in D major 
Symphony, No. 3, in Eb major (Eroica) 
Symphony, No. 4, in Bh major 
Symphony, No. 5, in C minor 
Symphony, No. 6, in F major (Pastoral) 
Symphony, No. 7, in A major 
Symphony, No. 8, in F major 
Symphony, No. 9, in D minor (Choral) 


BRAHMS 
Symphony, No. |, in © minor 
Symphony, No. 2, in D major 


to the fully developed symphony of today. It assists Symphony, No. 3, in F_ major 
readers to distinguish the masterpieces of music, to un- Symphony, No. 4, in E minor 
derstand their significance and respond to their appeal. | pyunpy 

Fully illustrated, and lists reference booksp4o—g=qqhhetyeme! 

reading and phonograph records and pid eS 
illustrate the text. An authoritative and sti sTU DE 
book for students and general readers; and} May . POBY 


the cultivation of discriminating listeners....| 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENT, 
By EDGAR STILLMAN KELLEY, Mu 
Third Year in “A Study Course in Music U| 


In a series of entertaining and_informing| 
Kelley treats of Primitive and Oriental in 
their successors in Mediaeval Europe, an 
instruments in use in the modern orchestra! 
also given to the piano and the organ. A 
deals with the orchestra itself as the crow 
ment in musical expressiOn...............0..00.0065 


EPOCHS IN MUSICAL PROG 
By CLARENCE G. HAMILTON 


Fourth Year in ‘‘A Study Course in Music U wo 
Adopted by The National Federation of | 


To appreciate the music one hears, the lis 
have some understanding of the trend of mu} 
ment and some knowledge of what has gone 
volume gives a bird’s-eye view of the fiel 
endeavor and traces the story of its grow 
chapters are illustrated, pictorially and m 
give lists of reference books for collateral! 
phonograph records and player-rolls which | ~ 
TONE ics as op ce ee EC ict ale Ashes ncisestiee eee. 


MASTERS OF THE SYMPHC_ 
By PERCY GOETSCHIUS | 


Fifth Year in ““A Study Course in Music Un} 
Adopted by The National Federation of M 


In this notable work, richly illustrated with 14 
tions, Dr. Goetschius has given students a thq ~ 

erudite survey of the Symphony and its development from 
its genesis to the present day. The Epilogue is devoted to 
American Symphonic Writers...............0006.65 Cloth, $2.00 


INTRODUCTION TO MUSIC 
APPRECIATION AND HISTORY 


By DOROTHY TREMBLE MOYER 


‘Adopted for use by the Division of University Extension 
in Massachusetts 


This book gives an understanding of the form, traits and 
history of music, in a concise series of chapters, free from 
all technical language, and traverses the story of music 
from its primitive origins to the present day. Different 
forms, styles, schools and periods are lucidly explained 


om 


Ser 


_ with the help of many iflustrations. Each chapter includes 


review questions, and a list of phonograph records. At 
the close of the book is a Chronological Table of both 
musical and contemporary events. Equally valuable for 
use by classes in any educational institution or for 
individual study. 14 illustrations, 75 music cuts, 141 
12, 22h Eyed c|-- - ch aa a | Cloth, $1.50 
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MODERN RUSSIAN SONGS 
(Vol. | High Voice and Low Voice). 
(Vol. I] High Voice and Low Voice). 


ONE HUNDRED ENGLISH FOLKSONGS 


(Medium Voice). 


ONE HUNDRED FOLKSONGS OF ALL NATIONS 


(Medium Voice). 


ONE HUNDRED SONGS BY TEN MASTERS 


(Vol. | High Voice and Low Voice). 
(Vol. I] High Voice and Low Voice). 


SCHUBERT 


FIFTY SONGS (High Voice and Low Voice). 


SCHUMANN 


FIFTY SONGS (High Voice and Low Voice). 


FOR THE PIANO—TWO HANDS 


Series MENDELSSOHN 
No. 21 $-75 Symphony, No. 3, in A minor (Scotch) 
No. 31 15 Symphony, No. 4, in A major (Italian) 

0. 12 1.25 MOZART 
No. 34 75 Symphony, No. 35, in D major 
No, 3 1.00 Symphony, No. 38, in D (without Minuet) 
No. 25 1.00 Symphony, No. 47, in Eb major 
No. 26 1.00 Symphony, No. 48, in G minor 
No. 37 75 Symphony, No. 49, in C major (Jupiter) 
No. 38 1.50 | RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF 

Scheherazade (Symphonic Suite) 

No. 20 | SAINT-SAENS 

o. 6 1.00 Symphony, No. 3, in C minor (with Organ) 
No. 36 1.00 Symphony, No. 5, in Bh major 


Symphony, No. 8, in B minor (Unfinished) 


hony, No. 10, in © minor 
IANN 

yony, No. |, in Bh major 
nony, No. 2, in C major 
Ss 

yony, No. |, in E minor 
‘OVSKY 


ony, No. 4, in F minor 

vony, No. 5, in E minor 

vony, No. 6, in B minor (Pathetic) 

:R 

e to The Mastersingers of Nuremberg 


RARY 


The Masterpieces of song 


and piano music in a series 


t, and contains a 
> best obtainable 
1 the original text 
s sold separately. 


| volume 


SONG VOLUMES (Continued) 


¥ NEGRO SPIRITUALS 


Voice and Low Voice). 


Ss 
Y SONGS (High Voice and Low Voice). 


OVSKY 


¥ SONGS (High Voice and Low Voice). 


SONGS (High Voice and Low Voice). 


PIANO VOLUMES 


) COMPOSITIONS (Two Volumes). 


VEN 


4 COMPOSITIONS (Two Volumes). 


eTED PLANO COMPOSITIONS. 
CHUPIN 
FORTY PIANO COMPOSITIONS. 
EARLY ITALIAN PIANO MUSIC 
GRIEG 


PIANO LYRICS AND SHORTER COMPOSITIONS. 


LISZT 
MODERN RUSSIAN PIANO MUSIC 


(Two Volumes). 


MOZART 

TWENTY PIANO COMPOSITIONS. 
SCHUBERT 

SELECTED PIANO COMPOSITIONS. 
SCHUMANN 


FIFTY PLANO COMPOSITIONS. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


Publishers of Music and its Literature 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


TWENTY ORIGINAL PIANO COMPOSITIONS. 


of splendid volumes edited 


with authority and en- 
graved, printed and bound 
with surpassing excellence. 
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THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


Founded by Theodore Presser, 1883 
- ied 
“Music for Everybody 


$2.00 a year 
NGTNOUDROUDORNUCGORECORTOREDOONONDUOOREROQONEVOORTOROGCNierRYTUETRRT ORTH 


NTs 


Price, 25c a copy 
reavenennonrenenetovevoneneneeoneerrovenerccorerecssorenennenneneusnvanges 
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ANUOEADODEOODODEDEDERONCHDONONDLONODODRHAHIO IID CONDOLLORIIN EAA OIINNNOON 


CENTURY gives you the world’s best music, beau- 
tifully printed on the best paper, every bar in the 
standard size, each note certified to be correct, as 
the master wrote it! What more can sheet music be! 
There are over 3,000 compositions in the Century 
catalog, all 15e—(20c in Canada). 

When you buy music, tell your, dealer what selec- 


“In the CENTURY 
you will pay only 


tion you want and be sure to say 
EDITION, please.’’ That mea 


catalog will be mailed FREE to anyone on request. 


sree armas 


VOLUME LY, No. 5 


EDITORIAL AND ADviIsoRY STAFF 


Dr. James Francis Cooke, Editor 

Dr. Edward Ellsworth Hipsher, Associate Editor 
Robert Braine Jacob Kwalwasser 
Dr. Frances Elliott Clark George L. Lindsay 
F. Sherman Cooke Joseph E. Maddy 
Louis Woodson Curtis Guy Maier 
Dr. Hollis E. Dann Guy McCoy 
William Arms Fisher Russell Van Dyke Morgan 
Dr. Henry S. Fry William S. Nortenheim 
Karl W. Gehrkens Dr. Victor L. F. Rebmann 
Peter Hugh Reed 
Henry S. Sawyer 
Frederick W. Wodell 


Rob Roy Peery, Music Critic 
William M. Felton, Editor of Music Section of The Etude 


CONTENTS © 


Elizabeth A. Gest 
Mabelle Glenn 
Victor J. Grabel 


for U. S. A. and Great Britain. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 
AND 


Pacific Coast 


= = 
= =| 
: = 
EVE = 
BNE = 
ANE z 
Elel= = 
BNE = 
== = 
ite=lese thanchalt what you usually pay.a And you ENE Etude Historical Portrait Series ...... Beno OSokior icant eich = \| 
can’t buy better music at any price. NE ae Music) Phyon Soucoi neers casa Vato woos Soe eB wis = = ANNOUNCEMENTS 
OUSANDS OF S CESSFUL TEACHERS use S = x CLEA Sie nia aa ow 8 ee ee ea = 
Arges “CENTURY CERTIFIED EDI- ANE Phe Care OL she Voice acute eee aera G. Wettergren 293 = 
TION’ exclusively—because they know it is all that == Bagpipes ofgBracmar << .ciemtvannrce earn ores .-..N. S. Bond 294 = | 
zoe music ca ne at half ve price eee Ae == Business Efficiency for Music G. Hutchinson 294 = SEE eee 
ast price aids them in enrolling more S» =) N= i; Pirani 2° =)/9/= 
parents” great appiediate the saving. FE ae ee tet oniiéd on ‘Music’? sc iciieat tte aoe) Sv iHe| . LaneiSPECIAL: NOTICES 
° BNE Relative, Minor sRecopnitions (fesse jena EB. Lindau 296 =|Gl= WANTDHD: Work copying band and or- 
Century Piano Solos, 15¢ each S/Ql= “xX” Marks the Spot dia alain’ ele aig r= (elslie (play eheksiel es eiahalaye D. Freas 296 E¥74E]) chestra music. Reasonable. Satisfaction 
(Capital letter indicates key—number, the grade) == Is There a ‘Last Word” in Piano Technic?....... EB. Simpson 297 Syiej] assured, Address C. F. Eltgroth, Carroll, 
Anvil Chorus (Il Troy.) ae i AWS The W ay por of Memorizing Music... oc ee ccc es C. Peter 298 = F Iowa. 
Clayton’s Grand March, Op. 100, aN Reh” Liebemirene sti. sree veneers cool Salle oisalishehers ieg 299 = = | 
Country Gardens, 3 Hee BWE Brom woods wand -Hiclds) vec 2 eee Riera ine Kava Holtistee 300 BH FOR SALE: Five year Established 
Gradle Song. Ep—3 nee BNE The “Grand oe in Plano Playing... 22-2. M. Rosenthal 301 =lflz Roney meneoua Cottage Conservatory, 
D Op. 202, =) V= rif tygmearss Ago hig Moni |. .tei: teens ale aha cusls eae eee 302 SIZ is » : | 
Deena: moditstion, r— BNE Discovering a “Masterpiece é ...P. Van Grundy 302 =| 4= 
Dream of Shepherdess, Op. 45 =) N= Makin soCanevorn Your PianOicksemeteardania ae eke J. L. Brainerd 302 = 15 ANNOUNCEMENTS } 
BNA Teter rea Ce is (ohare oe, epee chee ee ate see ee 302 =4l= 
=| N= rank Words to the Young Composer.......... ++ / A. Chasins 303 =16\= RSE. 
Flower Song, Simplified, F— ANE The Oldest American Brass Band ...-.---------- H. QC, Fleck 304 =4)= ee ee ges Riess . | 
Gertrude’s Dream, Waltz, Bb =| = Recordseam GaRAGIOn 5 + who. are pease, so Se P. H. Reed 304 =l4l= Small Monthly Payments. 
Golden Star Waltz, C— BNE Bands and Orchestras ..............:. V. J. Grabel 305 =l4l= Dr. Wooler, 1511 Boone Court, 
ha A A er ey ie BNE Romance® ofptne Xylophone: .«..\. cc eee ec ha M. Huron 305 =|ol= Lakeland, Fila. 
deel a Austin Woo 3. ain EN= Hark the Drums and Trumpets c ‘H.C, Harbach 305 BE VIOLIN MAKERS: Genuine Dragons a 
Hungarian Dance No. 5, rea ‘eine =el= Music Extension Study Course’................ J. Thompson 306 EWE] blood in Tears. Enough for one violin— iy 
Impromptu in Ab. Ab—4. == Teachers’ Rounds Gabless. vs oa. alee G. Maier 307 B48] one-half ounce—$1.50, one ounce—$2.50. 
Invitation to the Dance, == Music for the Marionette Theater sioaiele ae viaiaertate V. Arvey 308 BUR Post id. Cash with order. Graff Clarke 
Japanese Lantern, A—C—1 BNE Singer’ s Etude 334 =l4i= ost pa 4 coh g , 
Vavhelcnies eae = Ten Commandments for Correct Voice Production...P. Cimini 334 =/¢l= B aR ee Ses ASY? Scndutonnt f 
Liebestraum (Love Dreams) =. PERE Liszt = = a be he eee Fac scece eben a ree schea 7 as We a aoe =F i=) epee bel ee eat a: Masten Scheel or 
Lily of_the Valley, ae 14, E— =8)/= “The ord’s e ning’) Phen aie fates ts rangcon-Davies 35 =| eis 4 © 
Little Beant AUS =/aj= Organist’s Etude ... 3 eee hata, av ete Seta Mane cheer tr . ee ree Ne 336 Ear je’ Voice Culture, Chambersburg, Penna. | 
e Rondo, C— a BNE Dragging: Its Cause and Cure; , Saean ees H. C. Hamilton 336 =l4l2 VIOLINS: Handmade, best since Stradi- 
March of the Be eo nte co BVE On pemmiating a Voluntéer Choir 45)... 4. s¢280 W. H. Buckie oe SUE] varius’ days. LEHTO, Master Violin 
BNE aying is; Orgamic ASzpickelh sic sceceeenerrean arom Titiema . Reid 337 = r, San Pedro, Calif. 
Military March, No. 1, D— BNE Organ and Choir Questions ............ sis Gerace H. 8. Fry 338 BAB eee i 
Moonlight Sonata- (Simp), She Violinist’s Etude mae =l4l= PIANO JAZZ by mail in 20 lessons. | 
Nosturtios Opts. aNowo i E|N= Yiolinist’s Ude ...-... ees be eect cee e tee eee R. Braine 340 KSUBI splendid teaching opportunities. Erskine } 
Norwegian Cradle Song, BNE Sevcik gang: Technical! Analysis). «5.0 cse etetiem aoe M. Cherry 340 =i 4l= adio Dept. B., 810 Bast 14th Street | 
On the Meadow, Op. 95, No. BNE Phraginggin Violin “Playing, .\c)n.-chsee « + = 6 © aes K. A. Bolgen 341 =ll= y : 2 | 
A, UAT ent BNE Viclinv@westions “Answered (j2.4,.<< «. «<ccterele ee de R. Braine 342 =1Zl= Oakland, Calif. 
Priests’ Mach. (Athalia), BNE eo. oe Pevarement | Ros (anton Riera se es Wie eae BOR 
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Robin’s Return, The (Simp) G— =| N= Resuming Music Study at Sixty .H. P. Michie 344 =lel= THE ETUDE Music MacazineE 
Romance PGh Ae Fr—3 BNE @nestionssand —ANSwers .. see see Soe “K. W. Gehrkens 345 =z Published monthly by 
Seales and Chords, BNE ae Lee sa eo praane ae aE 8. eon Holmes eas BE THEODORE PRESSER CO., 
S de (Staendet - Dn—3.. =lal= e Harp eautiful in SIL ADIGA COM ieee oso = cites ey cusvelel ole =16l= : . 
Shepherd {Staendchen), eee =i N= The Incomparable Beethoven Symphonies. . _P. Goetschius 346 =|¢l= Philadelphia, Pa. 
Shadows on the Water, F—3—4.. == What Reward for Good Lessons............... “F. @. Eckhardt 347 =14\2 Entered as second-class matter January 16, 
SUM Te Conon Da Elal= The Delinquent Left Hand ............... ..M. B. Williams 348 =/4/= 1884, at the P. O. at Phila., Pa., un- 
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Farantens on oe a jumann BYE Letters from Etude Friends .......... spamtatetegs wap tel ete ievs, sinters 356 =l4l= Britain. 
raumerei und Romanze, I pumen! =lal= Do We Listen for-Tone.? . sae aethens “.M. BL Gould 356 =/4\= ae . 
Lt aE pe ae a Fe BNE Musical Books Reviewed ..... Bs Seo 5 SRR araNCome eames Cie =I¢= te Subscriae Powe 
vanovici 4 = = = a year in , 
Rossini ZI= M - 4} 4 Argentine, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Costa 
Wyman BNE USIC =l4l= Ree, ae Denes Republic, ees 
== ° : ° * =lal= alvador, Guatemala exico, Nicar ’ 
H D #5. 15 h BNE Fascinating Pieces for the Musical Home =1gl= Paraguay, Republic of Honduras, Spain, Peru 
Piano Duets, ¢ eac Bie A Wandering Sprite ior... auln~ «ieee H. L. Cramm 309 =|Z\= and Uruguay. Canada, $2.25 per year. All 
Define ee Ise), C—1...Martin BNE The Meteouomer cot, oak ae ae EL un ectnenowa te =¢ 2 OSnEE COURIC to nee er 
Aware ee etn ¥—3....Ghys BNE EUG CLOW Eieyaiscem ete nakeie. seer oma oteny accra CO. W. Kern 31é = 3 Single copy, Price 2 cents. 
EL age) Palen it Bene F—3. Offenbach =lel= eee fie oe aoe Pei eases ae anes aye =) oi= Remittances 
cks, Waltz, C— -De Lu == i LECHERY: 5. 1c aie adic wieiti-n) erocere auoieterens ‘ on 315 == 
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=| = "4 * y : , = 
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hadows on the Water, F—3— = = ° = mailing wrapper shows the date to whic 
Piano Trios, 15¢ each 21S Wiliiaalade rae AA oe Mes cite sche heen ame oe; ER nl) Re 
Wiatrlletive: Enseiibie a anbere for Six Mantes == If with All) Your Hearts (Vocal) -.:...... J. B. Roberts 321 = Zz Manuscripts 
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PRIVATE TEACHERS (Western) 
ARCH BAILEY 


Distinguished Baritone and Teacher of Singers, 
Pupils Prepare for Radio, 


Oratorio, Concert and Movie. Engagements. 
1541 Westwood Blyd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Phone West L. A. 31548 


SAMUEL BALL 


Teacher of Piano 


“acs | : 


7 


oi 
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oe 
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eacher of Leonard Pennario, the sensational 
_ 4!2 year old boy pianist; BieeAllen Lair, Cars- 
" Pilyn Budeliér, Agnes Niehaus, Antoinette Oreb 
Bgand others. 


Studio: 839 S. Wilton Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Phone Federal 5696 


Management—Robert L, Hollinshead 


VERA BARSTOW 


Concert Violin—Teacher—Chamber Music 
183! N. Beverly Glen Boul. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Phone West Los Angeles—322-37 


BARBARA BLATHERWICK 


Recital - ue Soprano - Opera 
Pupils Accepted 
The Italian bel canto, founded on the 
principles of Manuel Garcia 
_ 45 Fifth Avenue 


New York Tel.: 


FREDRIK E. BLICKFELT 


Voice Specialist 
Four years with Vincenzo Sabatini, Milan, teacher of 
john McCormack, and Antonio Cotogni, Rome, 
eacher of Battistini. 
672 S. Lafayette Park Place 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


= 
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GRamercy 5-6392 
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Mr. and 


wat ABBY DE AVIRETT 
TEACHERS OF PIANO 


Normal Classes. Repertoire Classes. 
Many associate teachers for younger students. 
Announces Removal of Studios to 


267 S. Arden Blvd. (Corner 3rd St.,) Los Angeles, Cal. 
Phone WH. 7340 


IMme. FLORENCE LEE HOLTZMAN 


VOICE—The Art of Singing 
Coach—Grand and Light Opera 
RADIO—CONCERT 


7517 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
Phone: Gladstone 9014 


ROBERT HURD 
Vocal Teacher and Coach 


Radio-Concert, Opera, Moving Pictures 
and Popular Repertoire 


672 S. La Park PI., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Phone: Federal 7703 


GERALD H. S. KENDALL 


Pianist — Accompanist — Teacher 
Beginners and Advanced 
800 N. Brand Blvd. 
Glendale, Calif. 
Phone: Douglas 8585 


JOSEPH J. KLEIN 


Vocal Technique 


Latest recording equipment in studio, All voices 

recorded every three months to show progress. 
800 N. BRAND BLVD. 

Phone Douglas 8585 Glendale, Calif. 

(Suburb of Los Angeles) 


HENRI LA BONTE 


Tenor and Voice Teacher 


Formerly with Inter-state Opera Co. 
and Beritza Opera Co., Paris 
Zoellner Conservatory, 

338 S. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 
Phone Oregon 9592 
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MALCOLM MeMILLAN 


Teacher of Singing 
Composer—Choral Conductor 
years conductor St. Paul Orpheus Club 


730 N. LaCienega Blvd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 


ok Concert Pianist—Artist Teacher 
223 So. Harvard Blyd. Los Angeles, Calif. 
FE. 2597 


N 


Phone Ox 1306 
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‘GO TO STUDY? 


EARL ROSENBERG 


Former Director Kansas City Conservatory 
Teacher of Singers, Professionals and Beginners 
Spend 1937 summer in ideal surroundings 
in Southern California 
Summer Classes in Choral Conducting 
640 Broadway, San Diego, California} 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Voice teacher of famous singers 
From rudiments to professional engagements 
Beginners accepted. Special teachers' courses 

610 So. Van Ness Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


VERNON SPENCER 


Pianist-Teacher 
Teachers' Normal Classes 
Composer of Six Poetic Study Pieces for Children}g 
Op. 21 and Three Vols. of Poetic Studies in Toneh¢ 
Production Op. 23 
(A new approach to teaching the acquirement of ag 
beautiful tone) 
4452 Dundee Drive Hollywood, California 
Phone Morningside 12559 


SUTRO-SEYLER STUDIO 


Superior Training 
Piano—Voice—Violin—Theory 
Norma! Courses—P.$.M.—Drama—Dancing 
Summer Session—June, July, August 
1417 West Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. f 
Phone Wh. 6316 


HELEN A. TRIPLETT 


Voice Teacher 
Opera, Radio, Concert, Bel Canto 
698 East California St. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
BERTHA VAUGHN 
Teacher of Ruth Shaffner of New York, 
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702 S. Crenshaw Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif.tg 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (Midwestern) 
CARL CRAVEN 


Tenor, Vocal Instructor and Choral Director 
Director Chicago Light Opera Co. 
157 Pupils now holding professional positions 
523-5 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ills. 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (Eastern) 
KATE S. CHITTENDEN 


Pianoforte — Repertory — Appreciation 
THE WYOMING, 853 7th AVE., 
NEW YORK 


PROF. D. C. DOUNIS 


Mastercourse in Violin 
Advanced Pupils and Teachers. 
Studio—123 West 57th St., New York City 


ALBERTO JONAS 


Celebrated Spanish Piano Virtuoso 
Teacher of many famous pianists 


19 WEST 85TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Playing for Artists 
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During July and August, Head Piano Dept., 
Summer School of America, Cliff Haven, 
Lake Champlain, N. J. 


(Frank) (Ernesto) 
LaFORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 
Voice—Piano 
Frank LaForge teacher of Lawrence Tibbett since 1922 


14 WEST 68TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. Trafalgar 7-8993 


GEORGE S. MADDEN 


Scientific—Mental Art of Singing 
Based on psychological 100 P. C. tone vibration 


By a Singer Who Makes Singers 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
Tel.: Penn. 6-2634 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN 
Representative TOBIAS MATTHAY 


Private-lessons, class-lessons in Fundamentals 
Available as Lecture-Recitalist 


806 STEINWAY BLDG., NEW YORK CITY 
FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKI 


Vocal Teacher 


200 W. 57th St., New York 


Tel: COLumbus 5-2136 
EDWARD E. TREUMANN 


Concert Pianist—Artist-Teacher 


Recommended by Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann ®§ 
Studio, Carnegie Hall, Suite 827, 57th St. at 7th Ave. &% 


Tel. Columbus 5-4357 New York City hg 
SUMMER SESSION June Ist to September I5th Mi 
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No metal plates to emboss when you use 


Elliott Addressing Machines 


Vken mechanical addressing 
systems formerly required 
comparatively slow and expen- 
sive machines to prepare the 
address plates . . . 


- » . SO expensive, in fact, that 
most addressing machine users 
never owned one. 

With the Elliott Addressing 
System a regular typewriter 
does this work right in your 
own office at high speed . . . 
and at a substantial saving. 


There is no metal in an Elliott 


Address Card. It is made en- 
tirely of fiber—light, compact, 
clean and easy to handle. 


This Elliott Address Card will 
be especially welcomed by the 
thousands of addressing ma- 
chine users who now have to 
wait impatiently—and some- 
times disastrously—for an out- 
side concern to make their new 
addresses and changes. 


Let us send you a catalog and 
specific information about El- 
liott machines. 


ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE COMPANY 


201 ALBANY 


Sales and Service Offices in all Principal Cities 


Dr. Marks, 


inspiring anthems. 


prominent composer and organist, 
richly to the music of the church by his many beautiful songs and 


STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


- See Telephone 
Directory 


ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINES 
PRINT FROM ADDRESS CARDS 
THAT LAST INDEFINITELY. QUICKLY 
TYPED ON ANY REGULAR TYPEWRITER 


By 


Dr. J. Christopher Marks 


has contributed 


Among his larger works is the well-known 


Easter cantata, Victory Divine. 


Cat.No. Title Range Price 
22841 I Heard the Voice of 
ests Sa yar.....cessecei-ns ctog $0.50 
22842 I Heard ie Voice of 
WPEStIsHISayi ti. cesces a-flat to E-flat -50 
Text by H. Bonar 
26469 IWillLiftUp MineEyes..E to g 65 


26050 IWillLiftUp MineEyes..c to E-flat .65 
Text from Psalm 121 


VOCAL SOLOS 


Cat. No. Title Range Price 
22850 Jesus, Gentlest Saviour..,.d to F $0.60 
Text by F. W. Faber 
12508 My Song Shall Be of 
Metcy. snus bto D -60 
Text from Psalm 101 
26514 O Lord, I Will Praise 
NT Regtr sree ees tesa. citecceee dtoF 60 


Text from Isaiah 12 


ANTHEMS FOR MIXED VOICES 


° For General Use e 


Cat. No. Title SoloV oice Price 

20512 Benedictus es Domine.. $0.12 
20934 Blessed Art Thou, O 

Bord teveics--tetes sa BD, 

5994 Glory Be to Jesus........ Sy <15 
10608 God So Loved the 

Sod tale oS nee A oREREe 10 

35026 Hear Me, O God......... Sort. Bite) 

21162 I Will Give Thanks... aS 

20539 Jesus, GentlestSaviour..S. or T. 2 

10602 Like As the Hart.......... 20 
21003 Lord, Let Me Know 

Mine Enid) ........:05-- 12 

35027 Love Divine ..........-.-. S.B. aid 
10605 Magnificat and Nunc 

Dimittis in G............ S. 15 

35191 More Love to Thee!....S.A. 215 

35287 Not Unto Us, O Lord..A. or Bar. a5 

21214 Now the Day Is Over..S. ai 4 
20506 O God, Forasmuch As 

Without Thee .......... Sie A 


Cat. No. Title 
20543 O God, Our Help in 
IA BES Pastimes bccxcats S.A.orBar. $0. 
20542 O How Amiable Are 
Thy Dwellings ........ A. or Bar. 
10603 O Jesus, Lord Most 
Merciful .oeccccecsees.....S 
20538 O Lord of Heaven and 
Earth ne 
35043 O Sing Unto the d.. A. or Bar. 
10607 Remember Not Lord 
Our Offences B. 
35247 Sing Unto God -B. or Bar. 
20854 The Souls of the Right- 
EGSTYS  issces, Sesser vaqc-o<ssoteea S.T.B. 
35095 Te Deum Laudamus in 
G 


20540 Two Responses: Lead 
Me, Lord ; The Lord 
Bless Us andKeepUs. 


Examination Privileges Are Willingly Extended On All These Numbers. 


Theodore Presser Co. [| 


Music oak a Phila., Pa. 


1712 Chestnut Street 


SoloVoice Price 


12 
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F. Marion Ralston—B. St. 
Louis, Mo. Comp., pianist, 


teacher, Studied in St. Louis 
and Boston. Faculty member 
of various colleges. Has 
itten piano pieces and 
s. Res. Pasadena, Cal. 


Alberto Randegger—B. Tri- 
este, Italy, April 13, 1832; 
d. London, Dec, 18, 1911, 
Singing teacher, cond., comp. 
Prof. of singing at R. A. M. 
and R. C, M., London, Miscl, 
works, 


Edouard Rappoldi—s. 


enna, Feb. 21, 
Dresden, May 


Vi- 


1839; d. 
1903. 


16, 


Quartet. Head of 
dept., Dresden Cons, 


, ~~ 


Jean-Henri Ravina—B. Bor- 
deaux, May 20, 1818; d. 
Paris, Sept. 30, 1906. Comp., 
pianist. Studied at Paris 
Cons. Extensive concert tours 
of Russia and Spain. Piano 
salon pieces and studies. 


Ba. 

Jean-Philippe Rameau—B. 
Dijon, Fr., Sept. 25, i 
dad. Paris, Sept. 12, 1 
Dram. comp., noted theorist 
orgnst. Considered creator of 
modern science of harmony. 


Valuable works. 


Giuseppe Aldo Randegger— 
B. Naples, Italy. Comp., 
pianist, cond., teacher, lec- 
turer. Studied at R. Cons. of 
Mus Naples. Dir of own 
cons. in New York. Works 
incl. an opera. 


Oscar Rasbach—B. Dayton, 
Ky., Aug. 2, 1888. Comp., 
pianist, teacher. Studied with 
Leschetizky and Hans Thorn- 


ton in Vienna. Has written 
songs and pia. pcs, Known 
especially for song, Trees. 


E 


Sidney Rayner—B, New Or- 
leans, 1895. Tenor, Studied 
in Paris and Milan. Début, 
Rome 1921. Sang at Staats- 
oper, Berlin, Five years at 
Opéra Comique, Paris. Mem- 
of Metro. Opera Co. 


Viadimir tvanovitch Rebikoff 
—B. Krasnoyarsk, Siberia, 
June 1, 1866. Comp. Studied 
in Moscow, Berlin, Vienna. 
Active in Moscow as com- 
poser of extremely modern 
orchl, and pia, wks, 


Max Roger—B. Brand, Ba- 


varia, March 1873; d. 
Leipzig, May 11, 1916. 
Comp. pianist. Pupil of Rie- 
mann, Was prof, at Leipzig 
Cons. Noted especially for 
organ and orchl. works, 
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19, 


Gustav Rebling—B. Magde- 
burg, Ger., July 10, 1821; 
d. there Jan, 9, 1902, Comp., 
orgnst. Teacher in seminary 
at Magdeburg; then, 1853, 
at Gymnasium; 1856, Royal 
Mus, Dir. Miscl. works, 


Walter Rehberg—B. Geneva, 
May 14, 1900. Comp., pian- 
ist. Pupil of father at Hoch’s 
Cons., Frankford on M., and 
at Mannheim. Appeared with 
Berlin Philh, Orch, Teacher 
in Stuttgart H.S. for Music, 


THE ETUDE HISTORICAL 
MUSICAL PORTRAIT SERIES 


An Alphabetical Serial Collection of 


The World’s Best Known Musicians 


This series which began in February, 1932, has included to date a total of 2816 celebrities. 
It will be continued alphabetically until the entire history of music is adequately covered. 
Start making a collection now. Nothing like this has ever hitherto been issued. 

Etude readers desiring additional copies of this page and pages previously published are 
referred to the directions for securing them in the Publisher's Notes Department. 


Andreas Randel—B. Sweden, 
1806; d. Stockholm, Oct. 27, 
1864, Comp., vinst. Pupil of 
Cherubini and Baillot. Tour- 
ed France and Ger. In 1859 
became prof. at Stockholm 
Cons. Wrote vin. pes. 


# 


Hugo 
May 7, 


Rasch—B. Munich, 
1873. Comp., author, 


Studied in Milan, Diisseldorf 
and Berlin, Active in Berlin 
as teacher, critic and writer. 
Has written piano works and 
ten books of songs. 


Andrei Kyrillovitch Razum- 
ovsky—B. Nov. 2, 1752; d. 
Sept. 23, 1836. Russian 
nobleman and art patron. 
Maintained a str. quartet. 
Beethoven dedicated his 3 
quartets, Op. 59, to him. 


ctor L. F. Rebmann—B. 
Baden, Ger., June 16, 1880. 
Comp., cond., educator, edi- 
tor. Was with schools in 
Yonkers, N. Y. Former dir., 
W. Chester Co, Community 
Assoc., White Plains, N. 


Anton Reicha—B. 
Feb. 27, 1770; d. Paris, May 
28, 1836, Comp., noted theo- 
rist and teacher. Pupils in- 
cluded Dancla and Lefebvre. 


Prague, 


In 1818, suce’d Méhul at 
Paris Cons, Miscl. large wks, 


Harold Randolph—B. Rich- 
mond, Va., Oct. 31, 1861; d. 
Baltimore, July 6, 1927. Pi- 
anist, dir., teacher. Solo ap- 
pearances in U. S, From 
1898-1927,  dir., 
Cons., Baltimore, Md. 


Felix von Rath—B. Cologne, 
June 17, 1866; d. Munich, 


Ger., Aug, 25, 1905, Comp. 
Pupil of Max Pauer, Rein- 
ecke and L. Thuille. Wrote a 
symphony and piano, violin 
and yocal works. 


Angelo McCallum Read—B, 
Ontario, May 22, 185 
Comp., cond., organst. Stud- 
ied in Leipzig and Vienna. 
For many years active in 
Buffalo as teacher and choral 
cond. Miscl, works. 


he, 


Edward Rechlin—B. Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Oct. 5, 1884. 
Orgnst., pia, Studied with 
Guilmant and Widor. Ac- 
companist for Gadski, Schu- 
mann-Heink and other ar- 
tists, A Bach specialist. 


Gustav Reichardt—B, Sch- 
marsow, Ger., Noy. 18, 1797; 


da. Berlin, Oct. 19, 1884. 
Comp., teacher. Pupil of 
Klein. Was cond., jun, Ber- 
lin Liedertafel. Was Emperor 
Friedrich’s music teacher. 


Peabody 


Ture Rangstrém—B. Stock- 
holm, Noy. 30, 1884. Comp., 
author. Member of Swedish 
Royal Acad. From 1922-25, 
cond. of Gothenburg sym- 
phony concerts. Has written 
an opera and orchl. works, 


Karol Rathaus—B. Tarnopol, 
Poland, 1895. Comp., teacher. 
Pupil of R. Schreker. From 
1925-35 was teacher in Ber- 
lin High School for Music. 
Has written operas and other 
Active in Paris, 


wks, 


Edward M. Read—B, Col- 
chester, Vt., July 25, 1846; 
d. Scarsdale, N. Y¥., July 16, 
1936. Comp., orgnst. For 
about 40 yrs., orgnst, in St. 
Louis. Known especially for 
his organ pieces, 


William _ Henry Reed—B. 
Frome, Eng., July 29, 1876. 
Comp., cond., vinst., teacher. 
Studied at R.A.M., London. 
In 1912 became leader of 
London Symph, Orch. Wrote 
orchl, works, 


Johann Friedrich Reichardt 
—B. Konigsberg, Ger., Nov. 
25, 1752; d. near Halle, June 
27, 1814, Comp., dir., ed- 
itor. Held many court posi- 
tions. A prolific comp. and 
writer, 


Erno Rapée—B. Budapest, 
June 4, 1891, Comp., cond. 
Studied Royal Hungarian 
Acad. Former gen, mus. dir., 
N.B.C, Has_ attained wide 
popularity as Mus. Dir.,Radio 
City Music Hall, N, Y. 


Michael Raucheisen—B. 
Germany, 1889. Pianist. 
Pupil of Mottl. Played viola 
in Munich String Quartet. 
Début as pianist in 1912. 
Accompanist for Kreisler on 
U. S. tour, 1922-24. 


Louise Christine Rebe—B. 
Phila. Comp., pianist, 
teacher. Studied locally. First 
public appearance at ten. 
Her piano pieces for children 
are especially successful. 
Res. Phila. 


= 
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William Reeve—B. London, 
1757; d. there June 22, 1815, 
Comp., orgnst. Was active in 
London as comp. of operettas 
and incid. music for plays. 
In 1802 became part proprie- 
Sadler’s Wells Th, 


tor of 


‘fe 


Gottfried Reiche—B, Weis- 
senfels, Ger., Feb. 5, 1667; 
d. Leipzig, Oct. 6, 1734. 
Comp,, trumpeter. From 1691 
held the post of town musi- 
cian. Wrote 24 pieces for 
trumpet and three trombones, 


Phi 


Giinther Ramin—B. Karls- 
ruhe, Ger., Oct. 15, 1898. 
Comp., orgnst. Studied at 


Leipzig Cons., later prof. 
there. In 1918 suce’d Straube 
as orgnst. of Thomaskirche. 
Has toured America. 


ae 


Giinther Raphael—B. Berlin, 
April 30, 1903. Comp., 
orgnst. teacher. Pupil of R. 
Krasselt, W. Fischer, A. 
Mendelssohn. One of the fore- 
most comps. of Ger. Teacher 
at Leipzig Cons. Miscl. wks. 


Venanzio Rauzzini—B. Rome, 
1747; d. Bath, Engl., April 
8, 1810. Dram. comp., tenor 
singer. Début at Teatro 
Valle, Rome. Sang in Mun- 
ich and London. Wrote operas 
and instr. ensemble works. 


ea a 


Jean-Ferry Rebel—B. Paris, 
1669; d. there Jan. 2, 1747. 
Comp., vinst. Pupil of Lully. 
For many years cond, at the 
Paris Opéra, Royal chamber 
comp. Wrote a book of violin 
sonatas with bass. 


Wynn Reeves—English vio- 
linist, cond. A member of 
London Symph. Orch. since 
its foundation; also one of 
its directors. Was cond. of 
Beecham Opera Co, Has con- 
ducted London Symph. Orch, 


Hedwig Reicher- Kindermann 
—B. Munich, July 15, 1853; 
d. Trieste, June 2, 1883. 
Dram, Soprano, Pupil of her 
father, Sang in Court Th., 
Munich; then at Hamburg 
and Leipzig. 


eR ac) 
Hildegarde 


Ranezak—Oper- 
atic soprano. One of the most 
important members of the 
Munich Opera. Has sung the 
leading roles in ‘‘Carmen,”’ 


“Aida,” ‘‘Lady' Macbeth,’”’ 
and ‘‘La Boheme.’” 


Marie Rappold—B. Brooklyn, 
N. Y.. Dramatic soprano. 
Pupil of Oscar Saenger, Dé- 
but, at Metro. Opera House, 
1907. Has sung also in Paris 
and Milan, Concert appear- 
ances throughout U. 8. 


Maurice Ravel—B. Ciboure, 
Basses-Pyrénées, March 7, 
1875. Comp., pianist. Stud- 


ied, Paris Cons. Visited 
America in 1928. Considered 
among foremost modern 


French composers. Many wks. 


Napoléon- Henri Reber—B. 
Miilhausen, Alsatia, Oct. 21, 
1807; d. Paris, Nov. 24, 
1880. Comp. Prof. of har- 
mony, Paris Cons., 1851. 
Suce’d Halévy as prof. of 
comp., 1862, Many works, 


Licinio Refice—B. Patrica, 
Rome, 1885. Comp. Studied 
St. Cecilia Cons., Rome, 
Prof., harmony and instru- 
mentation Pontifical Sch, of 
Sacred Music, Rome, Has 
written oratorios. 


Theodor Reichmann — B, 
Rostock, Ger., Mar. 15, 1849; 
d, Marbaeh, May 22, 1903. 


Dram. baritone, In 1882, 
created réle of Amfortas at 
Bayreuth. Sang Ger, opera 
in N. Y., 1889, 
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THE GRAND OPERA IN PARIS 


This remarkable illustration which appeared in “L’Illustration” was taken at a great public ball in the historic edifice which covers three acres 
of ground. It is the first picture we have seen of this auditorium showing the vast size of the stage. 


The Summer Music Season Abroad for 1937 


MAY To June 6th. icc. cs. HEIDELBERG GERMANY: Mozart June 19th—July 18th.. MARBURG, GERMANY: Marburg Festival 4 


- Co — - 


M STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN: Royal O Festival. Plays (daily except Monday). 
oh ieee ee ne teeit ; ane < < E - 4 ata Wee 
eae raMiee: “GF operas and operettas,  . Jeme—July ...:....... LEWES near BRIGHTON, ENGLAND: July 20th—Aug. 29th, MUNCHEN, GERMANY: Wagner-Mozar' 
; art Festival. Str esti lays. 
| Ex hee, Seaton cee BERLIN, GERMANY: German Romanticist & a shegigags echee gee "ees ee y ee * es f 
\ ee German Bruckner ‘eee June—July ........... NURNBERG, GERMANY: Opera Festivals. July 23rd—Aug. 21st.. eee 8 ide serial : Bayreuth Wag- 
erlin Art eeks 1937, with symphony and Sune sth HARZ MTS.. GERMANY: Midniet ner Festival Plays. | 
ane cee as es) | UNE SE hoc. cece ea } i ANY: ght Con- | 
choral concerts, festivals, opera and theatre certs. July Zrd-Aug. 31st... VICHY, FRANCE: Tetralogy of Richard 


n . 7 : ais is eee 
performances, palace concerts, serenades, etc Wagnex in the Theatre of the Grand Casino. 


’ May—June 10 


May—June 30 


May 15—Aug. 20th... 


_ May 18th—2Ist 


a half) ..... 


tions, Exhibition of modern stringed in- 
struments by Italian manufacturers. Series 
of open air concerts; rare, old violins, violas, 
’cellos and contrabassos forming part of the 
exhibition, will be played by old celebrated 
artists. 


FLORENCE, ITALY: Florentine Musical 
May. Giotto ‘celebrations. 

COVENT GARDEN, ENGLAND: Interna- 
tional Season opens. 


BONN, GERMANY: The Famous Bonn 
Beethoven Festival. 


VIENNA, AUSTRIA; Vienna Konzerthaus 
Society: Choral Concert, Bruno Walter con- 
ducting the Vienna Symphony Orchestra. 


HEIDELBERG, GERMANY: | Bruckner 
Festival. 


HAMBURG, GERMANY: Brahms Festival. 


certs, 


-PARIS, FRANCE: Grand Palais (seats 
10,000) Numerous events, spectacles, dances, 
music, sports, expositions. 

PARIS, FRANCE: International fetes with 
most celebrated troupes and artists of all 
countries, 

DETMOLD, GERMANY: Richard Wagner 
Festival Week. 


May 19th—July 3rd...SUSSEX: Mozart Festival at Glyndebourne. 
iad isth—July 3rd...LEWES, near BRIGHTON, ENGLAND: 


Glyndebourne Mozart Festival, 


y 2th—June 6th... HEIDELBERG, GERMANY: Mozart 


oe oo 3rd. 


Festival, 


.--RAMSGATE, ENGLAND: Thanet Music 


Festival. 


JUNE 


-VIENNA, AUSTRIA: Vienna _ Festival 
eeks. 


FRANKFORT - AM - MAIN, GERMANY: 
“Music Societies Festival. 


June 19th—July 18th.. 
June 19th—July 4th... 


June 20—27th 


Late June through 


HARZ MTS., GERMANY: Midnight Con- 


July Ist—3lst.......... 


Seals l2thasiecn «eee. 2 «ke 


July 16th—20th 


ances, 

There oa GERMANY: Marburg Festival 
ays. 

GENEVA, SWITZERLAND: Open - air 

Jaques-Dalcroze Festival ‘“‘Geneve chante’. 


Geert PARIS, FRANCE: Festival with the “Garde 


Republicaine”, two orchestral concerts, three 
concerts of chamber music. 
FONTAINEBLEAU, FRANCE: American 
School of Music. 


eR eaaik siete GOETTINGEN, GERMANY: Handel Fes- 


tival Performances, 


JULY 


SAE. 0 <to wie SSeS GMUNDEN, (Upper Austria) Schloss Traun- 


see; Summer Course “Musical Culture in 
Austria” ; Chambermusic. 


osGiG ttle siete wastes DONAUESCHINGEN, GERMANY: Music 
Festivals. 
BORER aiattly anita v2 koala STUTTGART, GERMANY: Verdi and Oper- 


etta Festivals. Wagner- Mozart Festivals. 


ae Us eee NURNBERG, GERMANY: Opera Festivals. 


FUESSEN, GERMANY: Richard Wagner 
Concerts in Neuschwanstein Castle. 
COVENT GARDEN, ENGLAND: Russian 
Bailet. 


HARZ MTS., GERMANY: Midnight Con- 
certs, 

INGESUND, SWEDEN: (near Arvika, in 
Varmland). 


SALZBURG, AUSTRIA: Beginning of the 
“Mozarteum Summer Academy”’, Interna- 
tional Courses in Music, Conducting and 
Music Courses, Courses in Singing. 


LINZ, ST. FLORIAN, STEYR_ (Upper- 
Austria): “Art and Culture in Bruckner- 
land’’—Austrian Musical Festival. Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra, the Vienna Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the conductors Eugene 
Ormandy, Oswald Kabasta and Viktor 
Weissbach. 


Beginning July 30th.. 


End of July— 


End of Aug......... 


MAIO URE ais cnt Waattiasiste 
AUSUSE ins neces he ce ae 
SS SAU arya (ai diejaese sia 


AIUISE Fans tes atdinle vine 


DUPUSE ,io)c'a saa teenie 


To August 29th...... 
August to 3lst....... 


August Ist—3lst...... 


August 2nd—7th...... 
Early August ........ 
Mid Aug. early Sept.. 


July 23rd—Aug. Zist. 


Lo? ee ee: ) F June 12th—19th....... LONDON: Canterbury Cathedral Music and | 
4 eee NY: German Handel Drama Festival. July (last 2 wks. HASLEMERE, SURREY, ENGLAND: Dol- 
May—Jane ......... MOMDOM ACovent Garden) ENGLAND: Jume-12th—Isth...... WUERZBURG, GERMANY: Mozart  Pprox.) ...-........ metschy Music Hestivek 
International Oust Season Festival. ; : eae inp wee ‘ , July 28—Aug. Ist...... BRESLAU, GERMANY: World Singers 
June 18th—Zlist........ LUEBECK, GERMANY: Nordic Week o Meeting in connection with the 12th German | 
es Mh ent Peon Sst Sina Re 
7 countries. June 19th—29th........ MAINZ, GERMANY: Gutenberg Festival Late July-early Aug..ZOPPOT, GERMANY: Sylvan Opera Fes- 
May—October ...... --CREMONA, ITALY: Stradivarius celebra- Week, with concerts and theatre perform- tival Plays. 


PARIS, FRANCE: Presentation of the 
“Mystery of the Passion” in front of Notre 
Dame. 

SALZBURG, AUSTRIA: Beginning of the 
Salzburg Festival plays 1937. Operas, Plays, 
Orchestral Concerts, Serenades, Cathedral 
Concerts. 


AUGUST 


GMUNDEN, (Upper-: Austriz 1) Schloss Traun- 
see: Summer Course “Musical Culture in 
Austria’, Chambermusic, 


SALZBURG, AUSTRIA: Salzburg Festival 
Plays 1937, Operas, Plays, Orchestral Con- 
certs, Serenades, Cathedral Concerts. 

OSTERSUND, SWEDEN (Jantland): Per- 


formances on certain evenings at an open- 
air theatre on the island of Froson. 


STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN: Royal Opera. 
Performances of Operas and Operettas. 
FUESSEN, GERMANY: Richard Wagner 
Concerts in Neuschwanstein Castle. 


MARBURG, GERMANY: Historical Bach 
Festival. 


MUNCHEN, GERMANY: Wagner-Mozart- 
Strauss Festival Plays. 

VICHY, FRANCE: Second Wagner cycle in 
the Theatre of the Grand Casino, 
SALZBURG, AUSTRIA, “Mozarteum: Mo- 
zarteum Summer Academy”, International 
Courses in Music, Conducting and Music 
Courses, Courses in Singing. 
MACHYNLLETH, WALES: Welsh Na- 
tional Risteddfod. 

ZOPPOT, GERMANY: Sylvan Opera Fes- 
tival Plays. 

DRESDEN, GERMANY: Festival Play 
Weeks, and Zwinger Serenades. 


.BAYREUTH, GERMANY: Bayreuth Wag- 


ner Festival Plays. 
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GUIOMAR NOVAES, 
the brilliant Brazilian pian- 


ist, has finished another 
eu of her always successful 
ess tours of “The States.”’ At 


her program in Town Hall, 
New York City, which was devoted to works 
of Bach, Handel, Chopin and Beethoven, it 
is reported that “hers was playing of sump- 
tuous color and invigorating freshness, as well 
as exciting technical skill, especially in the 
compositions of Chopin and in the ‘Wald- 
stein Sonata’ of Beethoven.” 


“LUCREZIA,” an opera left incomplete by 
the death of Ottorino Respighi, has been fin- 
ished by his widow, Signora Elsa Olivieri 
Respighi, and recently received its premiere 
at La Scala of Milan, when Signora Respighi 
shared the curtain calls with Gino Marinuzzi, 
conductor of the Royal Opera of Rome, who 
had been called to lead this performance. 


EUGENE ORMANDY, co-conductor of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, is to lead the 
Danube Festival at Linz, the birthplace of 
Anton Bruckner, from the 16th to 21st of 
July. Last summer Mr. Ormandy was un- 
expectedly called to conduct the Bruckner 
program of this festival because of the sudden 
illness of Bruno Walter. 


SADLER’S WELLS, that musical marvel 
of dear. old London, has given a series of 
performances of “The Mastersingers” of 
Wagner, in English, and with adaptations to 
the much smaller stage and orchestra than 
were in the mind of its creator, and yet 
satisfyingly effective. 


DR. WALTER DAMROSCH celebrated 
on January 30 his seventy-fifth birthday, 
when to an inquiry he replied that “America 
is going to become one of the greatest musical 
countries of the world—thanks to radio.” 


THE PALESTINE SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA, with Arturo Toscanini conduct- 
ing, recently visited Alexandria, Egypt, for 
two concerts. The second performance was 
a Beethoven Festival Program; and in the 
audience were Their Excellencies Wassif Chaly 
Pasha, Minister of Foreign Affairs; Zaki el 
Oraby Pasha, Minister of Education; Saad 
Zulficar Pasha, Grand Chamberlain to His 
Majesty; the British Ambassador and Lady 
Lampson, and nearly all the Diplomatic Corps. 


A BLIND ARTIST 
MUSICAL PROGRAM 
was broadcast on March 
9, over Station WJZ, when 
the participants were Edwin 
Grasse, violinist; Marie 
Plante, coloratura soprano; 
and Ernest Castle, lyric 
tenor, winner of the At- 
water Kent Award for Ala- 
bama in 1932, and of first 
place on Major Bowes’ 
Amateur Hour for December 31, 1936. The 
program was sponsored by the National 
Bureau for Blind Artists. 


EDWIN 
GRASSE 
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Interesting and Important Items Gleaned in a Constant Watch on 
Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 


THE “BLUE DANUBE WALTZ” has 
celebrated its seventieth anniversary, with 
every sign of eternal youth. Like all good art, 
it has but taken on a richer fragrance with 
the passing years; and the perennial and 
potent charms of its themes are largely re- 
sponsible for the current success of that oper- 
atic novelty, “The Great Waltz.” 


JOSEF HOFMANN, the “King of Pianists,” 
will begin his coast to coast “Jubilee Tour” 
with a concert in November, in the Metro- 
politan Opera House of New York, where in 
1887 he made his sensational American début 
as a boy prodigy pianist. 


THE VICTORIA GRAND OPERA AS- 
SOCIATION, of Victoria, British Columbia, 
recently made its début in a performance of 
Bizet’s ‘“‘Carmen,” for which the entire or- 
ganization, including orchestra, chorus, ballet 
and soloists, were of local talent. What a fine 
example to other communities! 


A CANARY of Washington, D. C., is re- 
ported to be able to whistle Yankee Doodle. 
He learned the tune through the husband of 
his owner whistling it to him every night for 
three months; and he has been heard to sing 
the melody complete, three times in succession. 


CHARLES MARIE WIDOR, dean of the 
world’s eminent organists, and former director 
of the American Conservatory of Music at 
Fontainebleau, France, passed away on March 
12, at Paris, aged ninety-two. Born at Lyons, 
March 22, 1845, he was the son of an organist, 
became a pupil of Lemmens and Hesse; and 
from 1870 to 1934 he was organist of the 
quaint old Church of St. Sulpice in the famous 
Latin Quarter of Paris. He was known 
throughout the world, as organist, composer 
and teacher; and many men of distinction 
climbed the winding stone stairs to his organ 
loft, to hear his interpretations of Bach and 
of his own works. 


A CENTER OF PREPARATION FOR 
THE LYRIC THEATER was opened on 
March first at the Teatro Communale Vit- 
torio Emanuele of Florence, Italy, for the 
training of talented young singers of any 
nationality, for the lyric stage. The course of 
study covers eight months. 


THE LAKE PLACID CLUB PRIZE of 
Five Hundred Dollars, for a choral composi- 
tion, has been awarded to Dr. Otto Wick, of 
San Antonio, Texas, a former conductor of 
the New York Liederkranz. The work is en- 
titled “The Temples of Peshawur,” is for 
chorus and solo voices, and it was heard pub- 
licly for the first time when given on April 
29, by the Musical Arts Chorus of the Lake 
Placid Club, with John Warren Erb con- 
ducting. 


MME. CATERINA JARBORO, the widely 
known colored soprano of Chicago, recently 
made her début at the Théatre de la Mon- 
naie (Theater of the Mint) of Brussels, 
in the rdle of Aida, when she was “applauded 
to the skies” for her great vocal and 
dramatic gifts. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF THE 
ANCIENT INSTRUMENTS, with Ben Stad 
as founder-conductor, held its ninth Annual 
Festival on April 6 and 7 in the Grand Ball- 
room of the Ritz-Carlton Hotel of Philadel- 


phia. With the assistance of other artists, 


there were programs of music of the early 
centuries ; in addition to which the guests were 
entertained at an elegant dinner and with 
visits to historic points in which ‘“Penn’s 
Towne” is so rich. With the potent leadership 
of Mrs. Irenee DuPont as President and Mrs. 
Benjamin Maschal as Chairman of the Festi- 
val Committee, this organization takes its 
place beside the Dolmetsch group at Hasle- 
mere, England, and a similar one led by 
Casadesus in Paris, 


LUCREZIA BORI has been the recipient 
of the bronze plaque of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of Columbia University, “in recognition 
of her work in the development and populari- 
zation of grand opera.’ It is the first instance 
in which this honor has been conferred for 
achievements in the fie!d of music. 


THE PHILADELPHIA BALLET, with 
Catherine Littlefield as director of choreog- 
raphy and as premiere danseuse, and with 
Henri Elkan as musical director, is making a 
summer tour of Europe, including Brussels, 
Paris, London, and other art centers. ‘“The 
Sleeping Beauty,” with music of Tschaikow- 
sky and with Miss Littlefield in the role of 
the Princess Aurora, will be the chief offering. 


LA SCALA, of Milan, ran true to tradition 
and opened its season on St. Stephen’s Day, 
December 26. The offering of the evening was 
Verdi’s last work for the stage, ‘‘Falstaff,” with 
its plot derived from Shakespeare’s “Merry 
Wives of Windsor” and “Henry IV,” certainly 
one of the greatest comedy operas ever 
created. 


DR. R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN 
celebrated on January 18 his seventy-eighth 
birthday—still in the choir loft of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, where he 
has spent fifty-seven of his sixty-three years 
of service as an organist. His choir experience 
began on his thirteenth birthday, when he 
substituted at St. George’s Church, Flushing, 
New York, for his father who was ill. 


THE MUSIC DIVISION of the Library of 
Congress at Washington received, during the 
year ending June 30, 1936, accessions to the 
number of 18,547, bringing its contents of 
music, musical literature and musical theory 
up to the number of 1,150,044 volumes and 
pieces. 


PIER ADOLFO TIRINDELLI, violinist, 
composer and Cavaliere of the Crown of Italy, 
died on February 6, in Rome. Born at Coni- 
gliano near Venice, May 5, 1858, he was edu- 
cated at the Conservatory of Milan and, on 
the recommendation of Liszt, had further 
study with Hellmesberger and Grun at Vienna. 
He came to the United States as concertmaster 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and later 
was for some years at the head of the violin 
department of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music. 
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THE “CAPONSACCHI” 
of Richard Hageman had 
its American premiére when 
given on February 4th, at 
the Metropolitan Opera 
House of New York. It is 
based on Robert Browning’s poem, “The Ring 
and the Book,” and the score has been char- 
acterized as euphonious. The libretto is by 
Arthur Goodrich; and the title réle was in- 
terpreted by Lawrence Tibbett, with Mario 
Chamlee and Helen Jepson in other leading 
parts. 


ARTURO TOSCANINI is announced as 
having been engaged by the National Broad- 
casting Company, to conduct a series of con- 
certs over its network during the season of 
1937-1938. A welcome return! 


“GARRICK,” a new American opera based 
on the career of David Garrick, the famous 
English actor, and with its musical score by 
Albert Stoessel, was heard for the first time 
on any stage when presented on February 24 
at the Juilliard School of Music. 


EDWARD JOHNSON, as general manager, 
and Edward Ziegler, as assistant general man- 
ager, of the Metropolitan Opera Company of 
New York, had their contracts extended for 
two years at a recent meeting of the Board 
of Directors. 


LAWRENCE 
TIBBETT 


JENO HUBAY, world famous violinist, 
composer and teacher, died on March 13, at 
Vienna, at the age of seventy-eight. Born 
September 15, 1858, in Budapest, he finished 
his violin studies under the great Joachim, 
and became widely known as a concert artist. 
Among his compositions were two symphonies 
and eight operas, of which “Anna Karenina,” 
based on the novel of Tolstoi, was most suc- 
cessful. He was a member of the Hungarian 
Parliament and Honorary President of the 
Royal Franz Liszt High School of Music at 
Budapest. 


THE SALZBURG FESTIVAL offers this 
season Arturo Toscanini conducting four 
operas, including “Fidelio,” and two concerts; 
the ‘‘Euryanthe” of Carl Maria von Weber, 
for the first time at these festivals, with 
Bruno Walter conducting; and Hans Knap- 
pertsbusch leading two of the Strauss works. 


ANDRE MATHIEU, 
seven year old composer 
and pianist, has made his 
début in Paris, with a re- 
cital in the Salle Chopin, 
when the program included 
works by Ibert, Bach, De- 
bussy, and nineteen of his 
own compositions. Andre is 
of Canadian birth, the son 
of Rodolphe Mathieu, di- 
rector of the Canadian In- 
stitute of Music. He began to play the piano 
at four and had done many broadcasts before 
going to Europe. 


(Continued on Page 352) 
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‘ able to put into his play- 


Music’s Part in Fighting Fear 


SK any general group of people what they look upon 
as the foremost enemies of mankind and the answers 
will be very diverse—insects, war, disease, famine 

and flood. Ask a group of scientists, however, and you will 
probably find them unanimous upon the conviction that 
man makes his own greatest enemies and carries them 
about with him. These enemies are worry, fear, anxiety, 
hate and revenge. They feed upon the emotions and can 
be controlled only by mental processes. Emotions are to 
the musician what sap is to a tree. For this reason 
the musician’s emotions 
should be carefully held 
in check and not extrav- 
agantly expended. The 
musician is called upon 
to come in contact with 
the world—through the 
sense of hearing. The 
emotional beauty he is 


ing affects the auditor 
with full force, only if 
the musician’s emotions 
are intelligently bal- 
anced. If he dissipates 
his emotional strength 
through bad thinking, in- 
temperance, or through 
useless hurricanes of his 
feelings when he becomes 
excited, he will have just 
that much less of this 
valuable reserve upon 
which so much of his 
success must depend. The 
ruthless waste of nervous 
energy through the habit 
of continuous worry, fear 
and hate, is attracting the 
attention of scientists ev- 
erywhere. There are ben- 
eficial emotions which 
elevate and exalt, such 
as the emotions which 
accompany courage, con- 
fidence, unselfishness and 
love. There are other 
emotions which debase 
and destroy, such as those 
which go with despond- 
ency, apprehension and 
anger. These emotions 
are reflected almost instantly in the face, and later they 
contaminate the body and the soul. Beware of destructive 
emotions. 

At a meeting of the American College of Surgeons, in 
Philadelphia, Dr. George W. Crile of Cleveland, Ohio, gen- 
erally recognized as one of the outstanding physicians of 
the world, talked to the large Philadelphia Rotary Club 
upon “What Scientific Medicine is doing for You.” Dr. 
Crile, in addition to the vast clinical and laboratory work 
he has done at his great hospital in Cleveland, has accom- 
plished an immense amount of research in South America 
and in Africa. This included the dissection of thousands 
of wild animals, with a view to determining physical and 
pathological conditions. He remarked upon the superb 
physical condition of human natives of Africa and of wild 
animals on the veldt and in the jungle. The lion, the zebra 
and other beasts are always in superb condition, in their 
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native surroundings. The same animals placed in a Zodlog- 
ical Garden in a great city, with the fears and rages of 
captivation, showed very different conditions when dis- 
sected. 

Dr. Crile pointed out that animals in a wild state use 
their emotions to meet emergencies only when needed. 
When the fight is on, or during flight from an enemy, they 
are terribly intense; but when the conflict is over it is 
instantly forgotten, and the animal goes about its natural 
pursuits without emotional explosions. Dr. Crile compared 
the human animal caged 
in the bars of modern 
urban civilization, with 
the wild animal. He said, 
“But we humans, living 
in autocaptivity in large 
cities, are like animals in 
the Zoo. The very play 
of interaction with each 
other causes worry and 
anxiety. When their fight 
is done it is done. Man, 
on the other hand, never 
finishes his fight. The left 
over nervous energy is 
turned into worry, which 
is then converted into 
diseases with which the 
wild animal never has to 
contend.” Dr. Crile re- 
vealed that physicians 
generally are beginning 
to realize that many dis- 
eases, notably diabetes, 
septic ulcer, high blood 
pressure, are the result of 
strained emotions, hate, 
worry, fear and anxiety. 
He even went so far as to 
say that worry and anxi- 
ety cause more deaths 
than any single disease. 

He made clear that the 
natural remedy for this 
is the habit of meeting 
those occasions when se- 
rious and annoying prob- 
lems arise, by dealing 
with these matters men- 
tally and not harboring 
all their by-products in 
the emotions to come up 
over and over again in the form of explosions of the “feel- 
ings” resulting from worry, hate and fear. Children should 
be trained to meet crises without apprehension and anger 
—mentally not emotionally. Worry never solves a problem, 
it only aggravates it. “Do your serious tasks intellectually 
to the best of your ability, and then do not worry about 
them.” That is all you can do anyhow. We hear some 
skeptical reader saying, “That is all very well if you can 
do it, but there are certain kinds of trouble that cannot 
be met in that way.” We know a very prominent business 
man who for years has had a pipe organ in his home. 
Fortunately, he is a very good musician and also an excel- 
lent composer. He once said to us, “That organ is one of 
my finest assets. [ can come home with my head buzzing 
with the echoes of a day full of annoyances, and after a 
half hour at the organ keyboard they are washed away 
until to-morrow. The trouble with most business men who 
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break down is that they try to do two days’ work each 
day, that is, the work they do in the office, and then the 
same work, hashed all over again in their imaginations 
as they toss and turn through sleepless nights, nursing 
their injured feelings or, worse yet, fighting their unfair 
adversaries. No man is strong enough to stand this very 
long. This hate, worry and spirit of revenge, translate 
themselves into a kind of malicious energy and hunt out 
the individual’s weak spots, his heart, his kidneys, his 
stomach, and so on, and in a little while he finds that he 
is an invalid. That certainly is not good business. Music 
study seems good to me, because it is so everlastingly 
absorbing. You cannot play an instrument right, and think 
of anything but the music. It is the best eraser of anxiety, 
bitterness, wrath, grief and gloom of anything I know. If 
you want to get rid of the unhealthy idea that the world 
is a black hole of hopeless horror, filled with people who 
cannot be trusted, try music study. Any father or mother, 
who gives a child a musical education, may be sure that 
the money spent will provide the youth with one of the 
best means of combating the strain of modern civilization.” 

Tue Erube has previously recounted the opinions of 
Dr. Charles H. Mayo of the famous Mayo Clinic, of Roches- 
ter, Minnesota, upon this subject. Dr. Mayo, who never 
had a musical education, found music so valuable in 
recreating his mind, that he installed a large organ in his 
home which is manipulated with automatic rolls. This he 
plays every day, when possible, for at least an hour; and 
he told us that he found this invaluable. 

Over a century ago, Thomas Chandler Haliburton, 
noted jurist, said, “Cheerfulness is healthy—its opposite, 
melancholy, is disease.” Cultivating a cheerful disposition 
and the habit of meeting a serious situation with one’s 
brains instead of one’s emotions, seems to us to be a very 
much needed part of the training of man. Half an hour 
of the bright and happy movements from Haydn, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, Grieg, Schiitt, Strauss, Herbert, Sousa, and 
others, will wipe out the “blues” quicker than anything 
else. 

Imagine what might be the world picture to-day if the 
nations of Europe, instead of nursing malice, rancor and 
phobias, could calmly and dispassionately, use cheer, en- 
lightenment and sense, in solving their problems. They 
seem to imagine that there is something valiant in strut- 
ting around like gamecocks, whereas they are only trag- 
ically ridiculous. 

Wars are the brood of vainglorious stupidity, ignorance, 
worry and jealousy. Peace is the outcome of wisdom, 
intelligence, ideals and love. Better get that into the heads 
of people everywhere, before civilization succumbs to in- 
ternal political diseases, analogous to those which have 
wiped out so many valuable men. 

The daily battle of life is hard enough in every way. 
What with our conflicts with the forces of nature, the 
struggles of existence, the combats with disease, the wars 
upon insects, why deliberately add other adversaries which 
we build within ourselves and which, as far as our lives 
and the lives of those who depend upon us are concerned, 
are the most dangerous of all? The French philosopher 
who called worry, fear and revenge, the greatest enemies 
of civilization, would be astounded to read the present 
day opinions of scientists upon this subject. 


“Let us be of good cheer, remembering 
that the misfortunes that are hardest 
to bear are those which never come.” 


James Russell Lowell 


Our Navy Has a Music School 


RAINING schools for military music are not new. 
Kneller Hall of England, at Witton, Twickenham, was 
established on the site of the original mansion of the 
famous portrait painter, Sir Godfrey Kneller, in 1857. Up 
to that time bands were not given official recognition in the 
British military forces. If an army officer wanted to indulge 


himself in a band, he went down in his own pocket to 
pay for it. This resulted in fanciful competition in uni- 
forms and in numbers, so that the officer of means could 
have the most brilliant band. The bands played at different 
pitches, with different instrumentation, and it was impos- 
sible to have massed bands. This school has sixteen or more 
professors. It provides for the training of thirty-six band- 
masters and one hundred and forty-four soloists. In addi- 
tion to the band instrument studied, the pupils are also 
expected to learn a stringed instrument or the piano and to 
secure a good all round education, including instrumenta- 
tion. In addition to his own instrument each student is 
expected to give a fair performance on any instrument 
of the band. The course lasts about three years. 

Lieut. Charles H. Benter, conductor of the United States 
Navy Band at Washington, D. C., is responsible for the 
initiative which started the United States Navy School of 
Music. There are eighty-five students, picked from some 
five thousand applicants from all parts of the country. The 
first requirement is that the applicant shall read music and 
be able to play some instrument. If the student has played 
in a school band or orchestra, so much the better. Appli- 
cants must be between the ages of eighteen and twenty-five. 
They must be at least sixty-three inches in height and of 
proportionate weight for their ages, and must pass a rigid 
physical examination. The students who are successful in 
entering are given the rating of second class seamen, and 
receive a salary of thirty-six dollars a month. After ten 
months in the school the student, upon passing an examina- 
tion, can have his rating advanced so that he receives a 
salary of fifty-four dollars a month, with prospective 
pension privileges after a continuous service of twenty-one 
years. There are, of course, in addition, food, shelter, 
clothing (uniforms), medical and dental care and the 
privilege of travel. For instance, twenty of the recent 
graduates made up the band which accompanied President 
Roosevelt on the Indianapolis, when he went last fall to 
Buenos Aires. 

The school hours are from eight A. M. to four P. M., 
on week days, with national holidays as the only holidays. 
All students are under the same strict navy discipline as 
are the cadets of Annapolis. They have expert individual 
instruction on their own instrument and splendid opportu- 
nities for ensemble work. The Director of the school is 
Lieut. Benter, and the faculty is of all navy personnel. 

The school is destined to put all navy bands upon a 
distinctly higher musical plane. The players may later also 
join in the symphonic group, and at times unite with the 
Army and Marine Band groups such as those which make 
up the symphonic orchestra which has proven of such 
fine diplomatic value in the unique concerts of the Pan- 
American Union. Lieut. Benter deserves great credit for his 
fine initiative and splendid management of this excellent 
movement for better music on our battleships. 


The Nursery Prodigy 


Perhaps some of our readers may have thought that the 
editorial, which appeared in THE ErtupE for March, 
lampooning the fake diplomas and degrees, was too severe. 
However, here is something which actually happened some 
years ago, in Paris. A publishing enterprise of the French 
capital, masquerading as a school, offered a diploma as 
“accredited teacher” to anyone who would purchase about 
one hundred francs’ worth of a proprietary method pub- 
lished by the firm. A Parisian music magazine, Le Monde 
Musical, exposed and denounced the scheme. The school 
retaliated with a suit for libel, in the law courts. There- 
upon, the editor arranged to have a two and a half year 
old baby subscribe for the course, which was done, and in 
due time the infant received his diploma as an “accredited 
teacher.” When the case came to court, among the witnesses 
was the baby with his diploma. The judges were not long 
in settling the case; the magazine was absolved from all 
further prosecution; and the school had to pay the costs of 
the trial. 


THE ETUDE 


experience, I know that improper 
care can ruin a voice that is nat- 
urally strong and ample. I should like to 
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learned in the course of these experiences, 
but only upon the condition that they be 
accepted strictly as my personal views. If 
they can be of use to others, it would make 
_ me happy; for I should like to spare other 
young singers the bitter lessons I had to 
acquire for myself. But I do not present 
my own case as a standard for anyone 
except myself. The vocal organism is en- 
tirely too individual a matter to admit of 
that. What is entirely good for one singer 
may be harmful to another. Again, the way 
in which vocal precepts are presented may 
be clearly comprehensible to one student 
and quite vague to another. That, of course, 
opens the way to the greatest problem of 
the vocal teacher. 

It is not enough that the teacher knows 
the use and care of the voice. He must, 
further, present his knowledge in such a 
way that his pupils can be best helped by 
it. A teacher who makes a great success 
_ in bringing perfect production to the voice 
| of one student may not succeed at all in 
impressing his methods upon the mind of 
another. This need not imply that his 
methods are wrong, or that he is incapable 
of imparting them. Simply, human nature 
is such that there are “chemical affinities”’ 
among people exactly as there are in test 
tubes ; and the reaction between one teacher 
and a pupil may strike immediate fire, 
while the same teacher may leave another 
pupil quite untouched. I believe it to be 
the first duty of any teacher to make a 
careful analysis of the human communi- 
_ativeness and understanding existing be- 
meee himself and his pupils. If he finds 
is e who simply does not understand him, 

gz “he should tell this to the pupil and advise 
him quite honestly to go elsewhere. He 
a it may lose the fee of the singing lessons, to 
be sure, but he will have the pleasant con- 
usness of having dealt fairly. I stress 
point because it bears so closely upon 
own experience. 
began to sing when I was very young. 


only fifteen, and, after half a year of 
ly, with my excellent Madame Sand- 
, I entered the Conservatory at Stock- 
im. I was just sixteen. I was given the 
ments of singing methods and learned 
1 music of all kinds. Then, to my 
fortune, I went to another private 
h I always had a big range; so 
1 so, that genes was doubt for a long 
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tralto arias. This teacher of mine encour- 
aged me to work at all of these different 
types of music, in the hope of finding 
where my voice really lay. That, of course, 
was a profound mistake. It is never the 
nature of the music one can sing which 
determines the placing of a voice. That 
must always depend upon the natural color 
of the voice. Further, my voice was per- 
mitted to become forced. When, in study- 
ing great arias for the lower range, an 
especially rich, sensuous voice quality was 
needed, this teacher encouraged me to put 
this quality into my voice by conscious, 
artificial effort. Now, it is perfectly pos- 
sible to force a certain quality into a voice, 
no matter how foreign it may be to the 
natural tumbre. For a moment of fun, any 
voice at all can imitate a high soprano, a 
deep contralto, and color the effect with 
any quality one chooses. But if such a 
process is allowed to continue longer than 
the moment of fun, unspeakable harm is 
done. And precisely this harm was done 
to me. My voice was not correctly placed; 
it was allowed to force itself; and I was 
given very much hard work at a very 
tender age. 


An Early Catastrophe 
NDER SUCH auspices, I entered my 


public career. I was fortunate enough 

to find favor, and engagements began to 
crowd, in. This meant an even greater 
amount of hard work, for which I pre- 
pared under the same unnatural vocal con- 
ditions. Presently, I began to be conscious 
of a definite tightness in my throat. Then 
I grew hoarse. Finally, at the very last 
note of the very last song I gave at a public 
concert, my voice left me completely. Not 
only was I unable to sing, but I had to 
make known my needs of ordinary ex- 
istence by writing them down. It happened 
suddenly and, to a young girl anticipating 
a career, the blow was utterly crushing. 
The damage was so great that my first 
steps towards recovery had to come 
through medical assistance. The case was 
too far advanced for mere vocal help. The 
doctor who examined my throat found that 
the vocal cords had been so forced that they 
no longer lay parallel to each other but 
had taken on the shape of the letter V. 
It was while these diagnoses were in prog- 
ress that I got my first lessons in vocal 
anatomy. The good doctor explained to 
me each step in his examinations and made 
ye understand just why he recommended 
the medicines and the exercises he did. It 
opened entirely new doorways to me. From 
that time on, I have tried to chart every 
tone according to its anatomical correct- 
ness. At this point I can willingly break 
my rule about “not giving advice.” The first 
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step that any student should take towards 
the goal of good singing is to get an au- 
thentic anatomical chart of the human head 
and throat, to study its structure, and to 
familiarize himself visually with the neces- 
sary vibrations of air which produce tone. 
After four and a half years of absolute 
quiet and medical care, my voice was once 
more restored to its normal health. 

The moment I could safely resume my 
work, I entered the Opera School in Stock- 
holm and made my operatic début two 
months later. Again I was crowded with 
work; and, though I had derived much 
benefit from my anatomical studies and the 
doctor’s corrective exercises (which, after 
all, were curative in a medical sense, rather 
than instructive in a vocal sense), I pres- 
ently began to feel a second indication of 
tightness in my throat. Fortunately no bad 
results came of it, but it frightened me. 
I reasoned that, if that awful voicelessness 
had happened once, it might happen again— 
unless I could find my way to such com- 
plete vocal mastery that my tones could 
never again become strained. 


More Light 


T SO HAPPENED that an Italian 

teacher, residing in London, came to 
Stockholm to hear me, and she said that 
my voice needed nothing more than the 
right to be itself. She is Madame Capiani. 
I feel the warmest loyalty to her, because 
she taught me to give my voice perfect 
and permanent freedom. I have stressed 
the steps in my vocal experiences in some 
detail, because it may be interesting to 
young singers to see that “vocal study” 
is not merely a matter of studio days. It 
is perfectly possible for a singer to be well 
launched on a public career and still to 
be groping for the one correct method. 
Indeed, the most accomplished professional 
singer must constantly continue actual 


study with a reliable teacher, who checks 
up or controls progressive work. 
Through my anatomical studies it was 
easy for me to understand what this cor- 
rect method should be. It consists in allow- 
ing the tone to pass through a completely 
open passage, marked by the diaphragm 
at one end and the head resonance chambers 
at the other. Nowhere along that passage 
may there be the least constriction. I like 
to think of the tone produced, in terms of 
the tones a violinist draws when he uses 
his full bow. Such a tone demands full, 
open vibrations in the chambers back of 
the nose (dans la masque, the French call 
it), a completely relaxed throat, and that 
freedom in the diaphragm which will allow 
that great muscle to rise and fall without 
any tightness. Because of this necessary 
motion of the diaphragm, I do not think 
in terms of drawing breath from that point. 
The strong muscles of the abdomen must 
support the breath, but the breath must not 
originate there. It must come straight from 
the lungs. Let me pause a moment to clear 
up any misunderstanding on this point. 
We all know, of course, that breath must 
proceed from the lungs, but in drawing 
the attention of vocal students to the im- 
portant anatomical points, singing teachers 
often refer to a deep breath as “a breath 
from the diaphragm.” For the reasons I 
have already outlined, I do not take kindly 
to this term of expression. I like to think 
of the diaphragm in terms of what it is— 
a muscle that must accomplish the motions 
of rising and falling. The intake of the 
breath must be made in terms of the lungs; 


_ its output is regulated by the natural motion 


of the diaphragm. 

The free tone must never come from the 
throat. That is where the teacher who 
harmed me made the greatest mistake. I 
was allowed to push or force tone from 
the throat, and the result-was over four 
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years of voicelessness. All tone must be 
resonated in the head. It must not be 
poured out in a straight line, but arched, 
from the top down. That is the exact 
motion it follows, as you can see from an 
anatomical study of your vocal “factory.” 
The breath is drawn into the lungs, sup- 
ported by the abdominal muscles, pushed 
freely and easily by the diaphragm through 
a completely open and unconstricted pas- 
sage, and resonated, in an arclike motion, 
in the head. That, for my own personal 
needs, gives me a clear picture of free, 
unforced tone. 

The next step is to acquire so complete 
a control over these tonal or vocal motions 
that they become second nature. One should 
have ultimately no more need of thinking 
out the progress of the singing tones than 
one needs to think about ordinary speech. 


The Word Made Vocal 


HERE ARE MANY ways of help- 

ing tonal resonance. Chief among these 
is diction. The wrong use of the muscles 
of the lips, tongue, and upper throat, can 
destroy resonance and thereby harm pure 
tone. Have you ever heard public speakers 
or school teachers (anyone who has to do 
a great deal of talking) say that their 
throats become easily tired? This means 
that they pronounce their letters badly. For 
me the hardest sound to learn correctly 
was Ah. This may seem strange to you, 
because most vocal exercises are taken on 
just that vowel. But in my native Swedish 
the sound of ah is normally made low in 
the throat, quite a different ah from that 
of the Italians. Therefore, for my own per- 
sonal needs, I had to unlearn my natural 
ah and to make a fresh acquaintanceship 
with the ah used in singing. 

Many singers complain of “breathless- 
ness.” That is to say, no matter how deep 
a breath they may draw to support some 
long phrase of song, they find that they 
need more before the phrase is done. The 
way to cure this is to take less breath in 
the first place. You may argue that the 
more breath you take, the longer it should 
last, but it does not work out that way. 
For the emission of correctly produced 
tone, one should need no more breath than 
for speech. It is surprising how little 
breath really is needed to resonate tone 
from the vocal cords. When the singer 
takes too much breath, the passage (which, 
we remember, must remain open and free) 
needs first to clear itself of excess breath 
pressure. This excess breath escapes simply 
as air. No tone is resonated by it. You have 
all heard tones that sounded “breathy.” 
What happens, in such a case, is that as 
it rushes out the excess air mingles with 
the tone and diffuses it. Thus, too much 
breath can cause the very breathlessness 
one wishes to cure. The exact amount of 
breath one should take must remain, of 
course, a matter of personal feeling. But 
it is wise to remember that enough is 
enough, and too much simply fills you up 
and constricts the muscles. 


All of these helps and hints should be 
brought to the singing student by his 
teacher. And so I should like to close my 
talk in the same key in which I began it. 
The test of the good teacher is, not what 
he knows, but his ability to make him- 
self clearly understood by his pupils. My 
earliest teacher, Madame Sandberg, in 
Stockholm, and my later advisors, Mmes. 
Hagerman and Terlizzi, are excellent 
teachers for me, because they made me 
comprehend clearly just what I had to do. 
The teacher who harmed me may have 
been good for other students, but neither 
understood my needs nor awoke clear com- 
prehension in me. The student who feels 
puzzled by the most famous teacher in the 
world, should make an immediate change. 
Vocal technic is such a personal and in- 
visible thing that only the clearest personal 
understanding can lead the way into free, 
natural unforced tone. 
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WITH PIPES AND DANCING 


Although the pipe is one of the most elementary of musical instruments, its 
magical skirling has won a place in the heart of an entire race. This young lassie 
is dancing a step in the Highland Fling to the piping of a Nova Scotia piper. 


Bagpipes of Braemar 
By NELSON S. BOND 


Te ORIGIN of the bagpipe is still 
a matter for dispute, but the Scotch 
are, to-day, the acknowledged mas- 
ters of this elementary wind instrument. 
Custom plays a great part in the Scottish 
allegiance to the pipe; and no less respon- 
sible for its continued popularity is the 
traditional Scotch love for glamour, the 
panoply and fanfare of a marching kiltie 
band. 

It is not strange that Nova Scotia, “New 
Scotland,” should boast some of the finest 
pipers in the world. To this tiny, eastern- 
most province of Canada, came, in 1773, 
the ship “Hector” with its human cargo 
of thirty-three families and twenty-five un- 
married men from the highlands of ‘auld 
Scotland,” to settle in the New World. 
Thousands of their countrymen followed 
these intrepid few, until to-day the entire 
north shore of Nova Scotia has developed 
into a community in which Gelic is the 
popular tongue, and the Scotch customs are 
the habits of the land. 


Traditions that Cling 

HE “BRASMAR,” or “gathering of 

the clans,’ is a traditional Scottish 
ceremony. Once a year the emigrant Scotch 
of Nova Scotia hold their Highland Games 
at Antigonish—games of strength, skill, 
and music. The sturdy “youngers” of the 
province vie in foot-racing, vaulting, and 
the tossing of the caber, this last the most 
typical of Scotch contests. The elders, 
garbed in the tartan and the plaid, com- 
pete in piping, while the lassies meet for 
honors in dancing the time-honored High- 
land Fling, the colorful Sword Dance, and 


that most intricate of all steps, the ancient 
Shuan Threwis. 

Few musical events have more color than 
the annual piping contest at the Highland 
Games. Though grim and dour may be the 
visages of the competitors, still it is the 
“auld, auld skirls”’ that they play; and 
many the surreptitious tear that is wiped 
from the faded eye of a withered grandame 
as she hears a sturdy son of young Scot- 
land blowing his heart out on a tune born 
years ago by the lochs of the old Scotland. 

The fling, march, and pibroch are the 
musical divisions best adapted to the bag- 
pipe. The fling, as its name suggests, is a 
spirited, lively andante movement approach- 
ing, as near as is possible on such an 
elementary instrument, a rude sort of 
syncopation. The march is a_ heavily 
cadenced parade tune; while the pibroch— 
music of sorrow, or lament—is a curiously 
weird, uncadenced movement that would 
defy the description of a maestro. There is 
scarcely any other national music with a 
so strong individuality. 

Pipers in the competitions keep constantly 
in motion while displaying their skill; 
parading up and down, up and down, be- 
fore the eyes of the critical judges. Most 
strange to watch is the mincing, broken 
step that accompanies the playing of a 
pibroch. The piper’s feet trip hesitatingly 
through the paces, much like a bride walk- 
ing to the altar. 

But speed and dancing color are the 
keynotes of the dancing contests. Too fast 
for the eye to follow are the movements 
of the lassies’ feet as they step daintily 
through the paces of their ancient dances. 


An inspiring example of a nation’s self- 
pride is the sight of the gay, crossed sword 
shining silver in the sun, above it a dancing 
maiden in black velveteen jacket and gaudy 
plaid, and from the crowd the excited 
cheers of friends and clansmen, “Aye, 
MacGregor!” or “On, Campbell, on!” 

It is like leaving the New World of the 
twentieth century and stepping into Old 
Scotland of the 17th to walk into the 
contest field of Antigonish during the 
Highland Games. For the heavy “burr” of 
the motherland is on the lips of all; many 
a strange and foreign expression in old 
Geelic is heard as the contest grows more 
heated; the kilts and gaiters, the plaids 
and tartans are gay and colorful; and, near 
or far, by loch or brae, there is always in 
the wind the haunting skirling of the 
magical pipes. _ 


Do You Know? 


That the first orchestral composition by 
Wagner to be heard in America was the 
Overture to “Tannhduser,” when played by 
Bergmann’s Orchestra in Boston, in 1853? 

That the first piano recital in London 
was played in 1768, by Johann Christian 
Bach, son of Johann Sebastian Bach? 

That Lili Boulanger was the first woman 
to win the Prix de Rome for music, with 
her cantata, “Faust and Heléné,” in 1913? 

That women’s voices were first used in 
chorus singing in 1773, by Arne, in his 
oratorio, “Judith”? 

That the first known letters patent, for 
the right of printing music and music 
paper, were granted to Thomas Tallis and 
William Byrd, by Queen Elizabeth, in 
157539 


Business Efficiency for the 
Music Teacher 


By Gladys Hutchinson 


VERY PRIVATE music teacher 
E should have a printed prospectus, 

or circular, as a part of the plan of 
publicity; and each season this should be 
changed, or improved. 

A good prospectus must be interesting, 
well printed, and complete. Pictures add to 
the effectiveness of the prospectus; and the 
most obvious picture for the front of the 
cover is one of the teacher seated at the 
studio piano; or, if the teacher prefers, 
she can have an artist draw some such 
small design as is presented herewith. 


Every word of the printed matter must 
count. It should outline the teacher’s ex- 
perience, and her success with pupils. The 
choice of paper and the style of printing 
will suggest the teacher’s artistic sense, 
or the lack of it. If there are any doubts 
on these questions, consult a first class 
printer. 

Many teachers omit from their pros- 
pectuses all reference to terms, fees, missed 
lesson arrangements, and so forth; feeling 
that they might lose prospective pupils by 
too apparent emphasis on these business 
details. This information may be often given 


to better advantage, privately; therefore , 


the “Terms on application” phrase is a 
practicable plan. 

The prospectus is a presentation of the 
teacher, in print. Because of this, it should 
be given the same care that one would give 
to personal appearance when going to’ call 
upon a possible pupil. 
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4 HY IS IT that even gifted piano 
students seldom get beyond the 


line which divides mediocrity from 
true mastery? 

Several reasons contribute to this failure. 

First of all is inadequate technical 
foundation. 

One cannot build a lasting, time defying 
edifice over a weak substructure. It would 
have no stability whatever. 

Technical foundation implies a large do- 
main indeed. It means the ability to unravel 
and to overcome the most intricate problem 


of pianism. 


What an immense field! One needs only 
to give a glance to the contents of a piano 
method, to get an approximate idea of the 
formidable task which awaits the young 


pianist. Pick out at random any composi- 


tion of the classical or modern literature, 
even of medium difficulty, and you will 
find here and there passages which require 
a sure command of the different branches 
of technic, such as scales, arpeggios, trills, 
double notes, octaves and leaps. Has the 
student neglected one or more of these 
items? Then there will remain in his tech- 


nic a corresponding weak point that will 


get him into trouble and result in many 
a pitfall into which he will unavoidably 


tumble. It is the old story of the chain 


which is just as strong as its weakest link. 

I recall a talented pupil, who felt de- 
ficient on trills. Every composition which 
contained this kind of musical ornament 
was, so he thought, inaccessible to him. 
I assured him that he was mistaken. In 
fact, after a series of suitable exercises, 
he became a specialist in trills. 

What has been said of trills is true also 
of other branches of technic; although it 
must be admitted that the individual for- 
mation of hands and fingers renders one 


_more or less apt to the execution of certain 


pianistic forms. But persistent practice may 


_ vanquish many a seemingly insurmountable 


obstacle. 

The teacher should submit the student 
to a thorough examination, and—like the 
doctor who, through palpation, auscultation, 


‘and so on, finds if anything is wrong 


within the human body—he will be able to 
detect wherein the shortcoming lies and 
to combat it through adequate remedies. 

Let us illustrate this matter by means 
of concrete examples. We will take the 
popular Ballade in G minor, Op. 23, by 
‘Chopin, which is in no wise one of the 
most difficult by that master, and will in- 
vestigate what digital equipment is required 
in order to overcome the purely technical 
part of the piece. We say “purely technical” 
because the poetical interpretation is to be 
left to future investigation. 

In the beginning we meet the following 
passage, which needs strong fourth and 
fifth fingers. 


An excellent exercise to that purpose is 
ffered in the further development of the 


Mediocrity and Mastery 


By Commendatore Eugenio di Pirani 


Notep ITaALo-AMERICAN PIANIST, COMPOSER AND TEACHER 


Later on we are confronted with a series 
of legato octaves, 


Ex.3 


etc. 
which, although they should not be played 
in a too rapid tempo, still do require a 
considerable octave technic, especially in the 
scales which follow. 
But a httle further on we find a truly 
Chopinian passage, which calls for a 
smooth, rolling legato touch. 


Bx 
b 
brat pe En Feet 


etc.. 


There is here the added difficulty of 
dangerous leaps in the accompaniment of 
the left hand, whereby the player, in spite 
of the best intentions, may miss the dis- 
tant notes of the bass, or may leave them 
altogether out. (Which of the two faults 
is preferable?) The even and graceful ren- 
dition of these passages is not so easily 
obtained; and it requires long practice, 
with quiet hand and wrist. 

Similar passages are found often in the 
works of Chopin—a feature effectively con- 
trasting against a preceding passionate 
melody, and offering the player an oppor- 
tunity to show himself not only as an emo- 
tional “singer” but also as a _ virtuoso. 
Examples which illustrate this point are, 


Ex.5 


Valse, Op.42 


etc 


and, furthermore, the well known Minute 
Waltz and the Etude, Op. 25, in F minor, 
as well as others, all of which fall in this 
category of the smooth, light rolling pas- 
sage. This, by way of parenthesis. 

Let us now proceed with our Ballade in 


G minor. At the reprise of the second 
theme we find some double notes which 
demand a considerable dexterity ; 


5 
4 


and immediately before the Presto con 
fuoco we meet a passage in sixths. 


Ex.7 


jo EP elses — ‘Bome ie 
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The finale itself is interspersed with by 
no means easy chords, double notes and 
rapid scales, which call for a pianist “firm 
in the saddle.” 

Resuming, we find in this one composi- 
tion arduous passages for (1) The fourth 
and fifth fingers, (2) Smooth rolling fig- 
ures, (3) Octaves, (4) Double notes, (5) 
Sixths, (6) Scales. A large order, indeed! 

The analysis of other classical and mod- 
ern works would show that similar, and 
sometimes more irksome, problems are of- 
fered for solution by the student, who 
therefore should be equipped with suitable 
weapons, in order to be fit for the battle. 
Attempting to tackle an important com- 
position without the necessary preparation 
would result in a double murder, that of 
the composition and that of the performer. 
Take anything, even of medium difficulty, 
not to speak of more exacting compositions, 
and there will be found, everywhere, pas- 
sages which presuppose a solid technical 
groundwork. 


Discovering a Soul 


UT GRANTED that the student is 

fully trained to meet all technical 
problems, only half of the work has been 
done. The rendition, even if correct, would 
sound automatic, like a pianola, without 
faults, but also without pulsating life, with- 
out soul. There would be no difference be- 
tween one composer and another, be it 
Chopin or Beethoven, Grieg or Brahms; 
all would be rendered with the same, or 
rather without any, color. A dull, mechan- 
ical playing, to whom nobody would care 
to listen, would be the result. 

Of course this essential part of the in- 
terpretation requires not only finger train- 
ing but also musical gifts, imagination, 
and psychical susceptibility. The student 
should make himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the classic musical literature, note the 
characteristics, the physiognomy, as it were, 
of each master, and draw comparisons be- 
tween them. This analytical study may be 
accomplished to such a degree that a few 
measures are sufficient to reveal their 
author. 

Notice the rubato introduced by Chopin 
and described by Liszt as “an irregularly 
interrupted movement, subtle, broken and 
languishing, flickering like a flame in the 
wind, undulating like the surface of a 
wheatfield, like the treetops moved by a 
breeze.” This mannerism is to be employed 
with due discretion, even in Chopin’s works, 
much less in Schumann’s, who, according 


MEDIOCRITY IN THE SADDLE 


_A German philosopher has said, “Nothing is more haughty than 
a man of moderate capacity when raised to power.” Surely, nothing 


is more irritating to people of genuine ability than to witness the 

popular success of mediocrity. Yet, as Rochefaucauld has written, 

“The art of putting into play mediocre qualities often begets more 
reputation than is achieved by true merit.” 


to what Clara Schumann, his famous wife, 
said to me, though admiring the rubato in 
Chopin’s compositions, did not approve of 
it in his own music. He was, she said, a 
friend of keeping time, except in places 
where he gave explicit indications to 
the contrary. Bach requires a dignified, 
aristocratic poise; Schumann, demands 
capriciousness, vagueness, a pensive, con- 
templative mood; Liszt commands audacity, 
dash, bravura, sudden contrasts; Debussy 
calls for mysterious, ghostly, demoniacal 
expression. 

Thus one sees that correct style is of the 
utmost importance in the interpretation of 
the masters. Lack of it would present, like 
a distorting mirror, only a travesty, a 
caricature of the original. The student has 
therefore two equally vital problems to 
unravel, in order to master completely a 
work of art: the technical and the poetical. 
They are inseparable. The one without the 
other is unthinkable. 

Of course, the last mentioned task leaves 
a large field to the interpreter, who can, 
within certain limits, express his own in- 
dividuality. Here not only style and tra- 
dition but also a subjective construction 
have a word to say. So much so that one 
would hardly recognize the same composi- 
tion, as presented by the various per- 
formers, under so different lights. 

It would be a great mistake, however, 
to allow the performer’s personality to 
prevail in the picture, and thus to obliterate 
entirely the author’s physiognomy. This is 
a fault into which even great artists are 
inveigled. The more marked individuality 
they are possessed of, the more they are 
inclined to make themselves too conspicu- 
ous. They put too much of their own selves 
in the drawing, so that the image of the 
master is completely overshadowed and 
only the performer’s face remains visible. 

Therefore, listen to the performance of 
great artists—which is, without doubt, a 
valuable education—but do not blindly imi- 
tate their self-seeking reading. Use your 
own judgment. 


Find What Will Fit 

HE CHOICE of the repertoire has 
also much to do with the success or 
failure of the young artist. The selection 
must agree with the technical and inspira- 
tional possibilities of the student. Practice 
and perseverance can help to overcome 
seemingly insuperable obstacles; but one 
cannot go beyond one’s ability; and at 
times it will be wise to recognize that we 
are not equal to some tasks upon which 
wé had set our hearts. This would not 
mean necessarily to admit an inferiority 
complex. What is easy to one may be out 
of reach of the other. Supposing you can- 
not master the work that your fellow 
student performs with facility; make your 
mind easy with the thought that, in all 
probability, he is not able to overcome the 
important composition that you have con- 
quered. There is a law of compensation. 
After all that has been previously said, 
we are now ready to answer summarily 
the question that was put at the beginning 
of this article: “Why do even gifted: piano 
students seldom get beyond the line that 

divides mediocrity from true mastery ?” 

The cardinal reasons are: 

1. Insufficient technical foundation, 

2. Soulless and colorless rendition, 
3. Offenses against tradition and style, 
4. Inadequate choice of the repertoire. 
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Benjamin Franklin’s Discourses on Music 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S interest in music 
was exhibited in various ways. Readers of 
Tue Erupe have seen mention of his in- 
vention of the Armonica or “glass organ,” 
of which glass discs rotated on a spindle 
and were set in vibration by the wet finger 
tips of the performer. Franklin, whose life 
span was from 1706 to 1790, must have 
heard, while living in Europe, the works 
of Handel, Haydn, Mozart and many other 
masters. Thus he naturally would have de- 
veloped a taste for fine music. Neverthe- 
less, he had a great fondness for simplicity 
in the art. Mr. Henry B. Allen, Director 
of The Franklin Institute in Philadelphia, 
has sent to THe Erupe the following ex- 
tract from “The Life and Letters of Ben- 
jamin Franklin” by Smyth, which quotes a 
letter from Benjamin Franklin to Lord 
Kames, giving Franklin’s opinion upon cer- 
tain phases of music. 


“In my passage to America I read 
your excellent work, ‘The Elements of 
Criticism, in which I found great en- 
tertainment: much to admire and noth- 
ing to reprove. I only wished you had 
examined more fully the subject of 
Music, and demonstrated, that the 
pleasure which artists feel i hearing 
much of that composed in the modern 
taste, is not the natural pleasure arising 
from melody or harmony of sounds, 
but of the same kind with the pleasure 
we feel on seeing the surprising feats 
of tumblers and rope-dancers, who ex- 
ecute difficult things. For my part I 
take this to be really the case, and 
suppose it the reason why those, who 
being unpractised in music, and there- 
fore unacquainted with those difficul- 
ties, have little or no pleasure in hear- 
ing this music. Many pieces of it are 
mere compositions of tricks. I have 
sometimes, at a concert, attended by a 
common audience, placed myself so as 
to see all their faces, and observed no 
signs of pleasure in them during the 
performance of a great part that was 
admired by the performers themselves; 
while a plain old Scottish tune, which 
they disdained, and could scarcely be 
prevailed on to play, gave manifest and 
general delight. 


“Give me leave on this occasion to 
extend a little the sense of your posi- 
tion, that ‘Melody and Harmony are 
separately agreeable, and in union de- 
lightful, and to give it as my opinion, 
that the reason why the Scotch tunes 
have lived so long, and will probably 
live for ever (if they escape being 
stifled in modern affected ornament), is 
merely this, that they are really com- 
positions of melody and harmony united, 
or rather that their melody is harmony. 
I mean the simple tunes sung by a 
single voice. As this will appear para™ 
doxical, I must explain my meaning. In 
common acceptation, indeed, only an 
agreeable succession of sounds is called 
Melody, and only the co-existence of 
agreeing sounds, Harmony. But, since 
the memory is capable of retaining for 
some moments a perfect idea of the 
pitch of a past sound, so as to compare 
with the pitch of a succeeding sound, 
and judge truly of their agreement or 
disagreement, there may and does arise 
from thence a sense of harmony be- 
ween the present and past sounds, 
equally pleasing with that between two 
present sounds. 

“Now the construction of the old 
Scotch tunes is this, that almost every 
succeeding emphatical note is a third, a 
fifth, an octave, or in short some note 
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that is in concord with the preceding 
note. Thirds are chiefly used, which are 
very pleasing concords. I use the word 
emphatical to distinguish those notes 
which have a stress laid on them in 
singing the tune, from the lighter con- 
necting notes, that serve merely, like 
grammar articles, to tack the others 
together. 


“That we have a most perfect idea 
of a sound just past, I might appeal to 
all acquainted with music, who know 
how easy it is to repeat a sound in the 
same pitch with one just heard, In tun- 
ing an imstrument, a good ear can as 
easily determine that two strings are in 
unison by sounding them separately, as 
by sounding them together; their dis- 
agreement is also as easily, I believe 
I may say more easily and better distin- 
guished, when sounded separately; for 
when sounded together, though you 
know by the beating that one is higher 
than the other, you cannot tell which it 
is. I have ascribed to memory the abil- 
ity of comparing the pitch of a pres- 
ent tone with that of one past. But, if 
there should be, as possibly there may 
be, something in the ear, similar to 
what we find in the eye, that ability 
would not be entirely owimg to mem- 
ory. Possibly the vibrations given to 
the auditory nerves by a_ particular 
sound may actually continue some time 
after the cause of those vibrations 1s 
past, and the agreement or disagree- 
ment of a subsequent sound becomes by 
comparison with them more discernible. 
For the impression made on the visual 
nerves by a luminous object will con- 
tinue for twenty or thirty seconds, Sit- 
ting m a room, look earnestly at the 
middle of a window a little while when 
the day is bright, and then shut your 
eves; the figure of the window will 
still remain in the eye, and so distinct 
that you may count the panes. 


“A remarkable circumstance attend- 
ing this experiment, is, that the impres- 
sion of forms is better retained than 
that of colors; for after the eyes are 
shut, when you first discern the image 
of the window, the panes appear dark, 
and the cross bars of the sashes, with 
the window frames and walls, appear 
white or bright; but, if you still add 
to the darkness in the eyes by covering 


them with your hand, the reverse in- 
stantly takes place, the panes appear 
luminous and the cross bars dark. And 
by removing the hand they are again 
reversed. This I know not how to ac- 
count for. Nor for the following: that, 
after looking long through green spec- 
tacles, the white paper of a book will 
on first taking them off appear to have 
a blush of red; and, after long looking 
through red glasses, a greenish cast; 
this seems to intimate a relation be- 
tween green and red not yet explained. 


“Farther, when we consider by whom 
these ancient tunes were composed, and 
how they were first performed, we 
shall see that such harmonical succes- 
sion of sounds was natural and even 
necessary in their construction. They 
were composed by the minstrels of 
those days to be played on the harp 
accompanied by the voice. The harp 
was strung with wire, (which gives a 
sound of long continuance), and had 
no contrivance, like that in the mod- 
ern harpsichord, by which the sound 
of the preceding could be stoppt, the 
moment a succeeding note began. To 
avoid actual discord, it was therefore 
necessary that the succeeding emphatic 
note should be a chord with the pre- 
ceding, as their sounds must exist at 
the same time. Hence arose that beauty 
in those tunes that has so long pleased, 
and will please for ever, though men 
scarce know why. That they were orig- 
mally composed for the harp, and of 
the most simple kind, I mean a harp 
without any half notes but those m 
the natural scale, and with no more 
than two octaves of strings, from C to 
C, I conjecture from another circum- 
stance, which is, that not one of those 
tunes, really ancient, has a single ar- 
tificial half note im it, and that im 
tunes where it was most convenient 
for the voice to use the middle 
notes of the harp, and place the 
key im F, there the B, which if used 
should be a B flat, is always 
omitted by passing over it with a third. 
The connoisseurs in modern music will 
say, I have no taste; but I cannot help 
adding, that I believe our ancestors, in 
hearing a@ good song, distinctly articu- 
lated, sung to one of those tunes, and 
accompanied by the harp, felt more real 


MASSED PIANOS FOR THE MASSES 


Here is a picture of something new in musical history. It was made in Radio 

City Music Hall, New York City, and shows twelve pretty young women concert 

pianists of unusual skill, led by the popular virtuosos, Henrietta Schumann and 

Julia Glass, and accompanied by the Music Hall Symphony Orchestra of seventy- 

five members, and all conducted by Erno Rapée. Several of the pianists are 
graduates of foremost music schools 


pleasure than is communicated by the 
generality of modern operas, exclusive 
of that arising from the scenery and 
dancing. Most tunes of late composi- 
tion, not having this natural harmony 
united with their melody, have recourse 
to the artificial harmony of a bass, and 
other accompanying parts. This sup- 
port, in my opinion, the old tunes do 
not need, and are rather confused than 
aided by it. Whoever has heard James 


Oswald play them on his violoncello, 


will be less inclined to dispute this with 
me. I have more than once seen tears 
of pleasure in the eyes of his auditors; 
and yet, I think, even his playing those 
tunes would please more, if he gave 
them less modern ornament. My son, 
when we parted, desired me to present 
his Affectionate respects to you, Lady 
Kames, and your amiable children: be 
so kind with those, to accept mine, and 
believe me, with sincerest esteem, my 
dear Lord, &c.” 


Relative Minor 
Recognition Device 


By Emma Lindau 


Rule I: When the signature of a Major 
Key is written in sharps, the letter name 
of the degree immediately below the last 
sharp in the key signature indicates its 
Relative Minor. 


Relative Minor ~ Relative Minor 
E Minor B Minor 


Rule Il: In a Major Key written in 
flats, the Relative Minor is indicated by 
the letter name on the second degree above 
the last flat in its signature. 


Relative Minor 
G Minor 


Relative Minor 
D Minor 


“X’’ Marks the Spot 
By Dorothy Freas 


WueEn the pupil can play his last piece 
very well, except for several “weak spots,” 
it sometimes becomes difficult to hold his 
interest sufficiently to perfect these “spots.” 
These weak places may be where a sharp 
or flat is forgotten, or where a rest ignored 
or expression not well done. The bad part 
of it is, these mistakes are often repeated 
at home in the practice hour and so they 
appear in each week’s lesson. 

A very good way to remind the pupil is 
to mark an X over the place where each 
careless error is made. As the mistake is 
eliminated, the X is removed. It will be 
interesting and gratifying to note the 
pupil’s attempt to get rid of all these marks 
as soon as possible. 
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Is There a “Last Word” in 


Piano Technic? 
By Elizabeth Simpson 


The author is a pianist and teacher of long experience and 
distinction who has studied personally with many modern 
masters and who writes with authority and originality 


ELEN CURLED UP comfortably 
in a corner of the studio couch. 
“Tf there is anything better than 
going abroad it is coming home again,” 
she oozed, “especially when one has studied 


ARTHUR SCHNABEL 


Master pianist, is the greatest Beethoven interpreter 
of the present day and an authority upon Brahms, 
Schubert, Mozart and von Weber. For many years a 
resident of Berlin, Schnabel now lives in the picturesque 
Villa Ginetta, on Lake Como in Italy. Here he teaches 
for three months of each season, usually from April to 
July, being on tour the remainder of the year. 


as hard as I did. My mind is bursting with 
new ideas!” 

“Suppose you unload them at once,” I 
suggested. “When I advised you to spend 
those precious three years in several fa- 
mous studios, I knew that it was an un- 
usual type of work.” 

“But it was the right one for me,” she 
exclaimed. “I gained so much technical 
help by contact with different personalities 
and viewpoints.” 

“I wonder if you found the last word 
in piano technic anywhere—or did every 
teacher shout his own ‘last word’ so vig- 
orously as to drown all the rest? You 
went first to Matthay—what was the high 
light of his teaching ?” 

“There were so many!” Helen sighed. 
“No one has ever thought more deeply 
about piano playing, I am sure; but he 
never teaches technic as such; it is always 
as a means to better interpretation. How 
often have I heard him say, ‘Skill should 
never, outside of sport, be used except as 
a servant of art. Even in finger exercises, 
make them musical. Music and technic are 
like Siamese twins—fail to feed one and 
the other starves.’” } 

“His ideas on rotation and arm action 
interested me greatly when I studied with 
him,” I remarked. 

“Shall I ever forget them?” she ex- 
claimed. “At my very first lesson he 
showed me that I could not even place my 
hand in playing position without a slight 
forearm rotation (or turning at the wrist) 
toward the thumb, to keep my hand from 
falling over on its side. ‘That is one of 


the compulsory arm movements in technic,’ 
_ he explained. ‘Now play a fast scale, 


lightly, and see how nicely you can poise 
your arm, so that no weight will drag on 
the fingers, That is the other compulsory 
arm movement. Remember the rotational 
exertion for all playing, and the poised 
arm for all fast passage work, and you 
have begun to learn something about 
technic.’ 

“‘Now I will play a moderately loud 
chord,’ he went on. ‘See how I swing my 
whole arm on the keys, to make the large 
muscles do the heavy work. Now I play a 
slow melody—also with full arm weight 
for each note, and instant relaxation after- 
ward. Now I play a staccato octave pas- 
sage; and notice that I am using the 
forearm only, with a very quick attack 
and release of the key, and with perfect 
relaxation of all muscles that are not 
working. Now I play a fortissimo chord— 
you see I pull down with the forearm also, 
in addition to the weight of my arm. Then, 
if I wish a light, humorous effect, I can 
use a downward forearm action and thrust 
the upper arm forward at the same time. 
These are the four optional arm move- 
ments’; and he had made them so clear 
that even I could understand and apply 
them. 

“Matthay feels that rotation and relaxa- 
tion are so vitally important in all good 


piano playing that he drives those prin- 


ciples home with all his might. In fact it 
seems to me that if he has any ‘last words,’ 
they are these two great ‘R’s,’ applied with 
intelligence and musical thinking to all 
phases of piano playing.” 

“That is a good summary,” I approved. 
“Now tell what you got from Fielden. You 
were so eager to study with him after read- 
ing his fine book on scientific technic.” 

“T GOT the most exact of knowledge 
and the greatest of enthusiasm,” she 


WAGER SWAYNE 


One of the few Americans who have made a brilliant 
teaching success in Europe. After his student days under 
Leschetizky he taught in Paris for many years, attract- 
ing equally French and American pupils. He is now 
residing in New York. Among his successful professional 
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Navis, Francis Madeira, Herbert Carrick, Pauline 
Morgan and Marie Mikova. 


replied. “When he began to explain technic 
from the scientific viewpoint, I realized as 
never before the value of exact knowledge 
of the muscles and levers in my playing 
machine. How it cleared up my whole un- 
derstanding of technic! He made it so in- 
teresting, too, by his vitality and his gift 
for clever illustration. A lesson with him 
was as exciting as a football game or a 
boat race. He is such a breezy, out of door 
person, in spite of his great knowledge.” 

“He stresses anchorage and resilience, I 
remember.” 

“Indeed he does!” replied Helen. “He 
believes in relaxation, of course, like all 
good modern teachers; but he sees that it 
may be made such a fetish that it results in 
spineless, flabby playing. He said to me, 


RUDOLF MARIA BREITHAUPT 


This foremost exponent of the weight system of piano 
technic, is also a teacher of brilliant gifts and wide 
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‘Suppose I were an athlete making a high 
jump; would I land on my feet perfectly 
relaxed, or would I brace my legs to sup- 
port the weight of my body?’ I think of 
that now whenever I take a heavy chord. 
Of course one has to brace for it if one 
does not want his hand to fall in a heap. 
That is anchorage—a firm resistance in one 
or several joints to support the weight used. 

“Another fine word is resilience, which 
means the constant elasticity and readiness 
of the hand and arm; muscles ready for 
vigorous action at an instant’s notice, like 
a coiled spring; freedom and relaxation of 
all unused muscles; and everywhere the 
physical fitness, endurance and alertness of 
a good athlete. ‘Think of a runner ready 
for a race,’ he would say. ‘He is at the 
rope, with every nerve and muscle tuned 
to its highest pitch of keen attention. The 
pistol is fired, and he is off. That is the 
way you should feel while playing.’ It is 
such a bracing, alive philosophy of technic!” 

“Do not forget, however, that Fielden ex- 
pects this attitude of mind and body to be 
reénforced by scientific study of one’s mus- 
cular system and playing levers, so that 
one always knows what can be reasonably 
expected from the hand and arm,” I re- 
marked. “His approach to technic is surely 
stimulating; but now tell me _ about 
Schnabel ” 


ELIZABETH SIMPSON 


“He stresses technic so little!” she sighed. 
“He told me, ‘I stand for the abolishment 
of technic, as such’—but he expects people 
to have it, nevertheless. He wants effort- 
less, relaxed playing; he wants a cour- 
ageous attitude toward playing. ‘Safety first 
never creates anything,’ he would say, ‘only 
courage first.’ When I asked him how to 
develop speed he replied, ‘Speed is an inner 
necessity, or it should be. It should be called 
out simply for the demands of the piece to 
be played. If you want to play the piece 
badly enough, you will get the necessary 
speed.’ That was too hard for me, espe- 
cially in the ‘Sonata Appassionata.” Do 
you remember his great waves and surges 
of speed in the last movement? I surely 
wanted exactly that, but I could never do it. 


The String of Pearls 
es IS SUGGESTIONS for passage 


work are splendid, though. ‘Do not 
go too deeply into the keys,’ he would say. 
‘Keep the wrist not so low that it drags 
the fingers down. Smeared passage work 
comes from leaving the fingers too long on 
the keys—play Czerny. Practice all difficult 
passages in velocity, first two notes, then 
three, and so on, not too legato, and ab- 
solutely evenly, making every finger lead 
to the next one. Play light runs with the 
nail joint clawing, for leggiero effect; and 
be sure not to dip the hand when the thumb 


TOBIAS MATTHAY 


Head of the Tobias Matthay Piano School of London, 
and one of the most widely known and distinguished 
teachers of our time, he is also author of many books 


on piano playing, including ‘“‘The Act of Touch,’ ‘*‘Re- 
laxation Studies,’ ‘The Child’s First Steps,’ “‘An 
Epitome,” “The Visible and Invisiblé in Pianoforte 
Technique” and *‘Musical Interpretation.’ He is the 


teacher of Myra Hess. 
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goes under. Play pianissimo melodic pas- 
sage work with close fingers, gliding from 
key to key. In fast playing, do not use flat 
fingers, and do not play too legato, espe- 
cially with the long fingers. Play fast scales 
with light fingers and floating arm, easily. 
Hear what you play. Pick difficult passages 
to pieces to help your attention.’ ” 

“Schnabel has such an enormous tone,” I 
interrupted. “Did he give you his secret 
of fortissimo?” 

“That was my Waterloo!” she com- 
plained. “He would thunder out a passage 
so magnificently, then expect me to dupli- 
cate it with my poor little tone. Then he 
would say, ‘Don’t work so hard; get a big 
tone effortlessly —which is more easily said 
than done. But he did tell me this, ‘If you 
are physically weak, use more of the large 
units of the arm than a player with a 
heavier arm and stronger muscles would 
need; also make speed of tone production 
take the place of strength.’ Of course Ort- 
mann says exactly that, and gives the scien- 
tific reason. I noticed, too, that he almost 
always takes off fortissimo chords with an 
up touch, very strong and swift. He often 
told us, ‘If your finger tips are firm, let 
the second joint and knuckles be loose; if 
the forearm is firm, let the shoulders be 
loose.’ In fact, I think that remark leads up 
to that ‘last word’ that I have been ex- 
pecting you to mention. If Schnabel has any 
‘last word’ in technic, I am quite sure that 
it would be ‘ease.’ He expects pupils to do 
superhuman feats, as he does; but he ex- 
pects that they will be done freely, easily, 
without physical strain or mental anxiety.” 

“A difficult standard, but a high one,” I 
commented. “Now tell me what was Breit- 
haupt’s ‘last word, ” 


Effortless Strength 
“ EIGHT-TOUCH,” she, rejoined 


promptly. “His whole system of 
technic rests, first, upon the ability to relax 
the arm, then to learn to transmit its 
weight to the keys. How hard it was just 
to let my arm lie passively in his hand, 
and not to ‘help’ him raise it up and down 
by my own muscles. It was as he said, that 
the most difficult step in technic is the 
first one—to let go, so that the natural 
weight of the arm can be utilized in tone 
production instead of being wasted by hold- 
ing itself off from the keys. In fact he 


carries relaxation still farther. I learned to 
relax my body by bending forward, back- 
ward, sidewise and around; my shoulders 
by raising and dropping them; my arm by 
swinging it loosely from the shoulder; my 
neck by moving my head easily back and 
forth and around; my elbow, where I was 
unconsciously the stiffest, by swinging my 
forearm up and down until it was free; 
and only then did I begin to realize how I 
had hindered my playing by unconscious 
stiffness.” 


THOMAS FIELDEN 


A brilliant English pianist, lecturer and author. 
Educated at Oxford, he later studied with Breithaupt 
and concertized successfully in England and France. 
He is professor of piano at the Royal College of 
Music in London, where he is director of the teachers’ 
training classes. His book, ‘‘The Science of Pianoforte 
Technique,” is invaluable to every serious pianist. 


“What about the hand?” I inquired. “T 
seem to remember that he wants firmness 
there.” 

“Indeed he does. His ideas are like 
Leschetizky’s in that respect. The handarch 
must be firm enough to support the weight 
of the arm, he told me, just as a bridge 
must be able to carry any load passing 
over it. The ‘bridge’ was my knuckles and 
the piers my fingers; so first I had to 
strengthen my knuckle resistance and my 


palm muscles by gymnastic exercises. Then 
I learned to drop my whole arm weight 
on the keys, supporting it by the playing 
finger sufficiently to prevent the hand from 
caving in; and quite soon I could swing 
easily off from one key and drop on the 
next, either with a low fall or a high fall 
of the arm. Then I learned how the fore- 
arm helps to loosen the wrist by what he 
calls ‘extension’—a slight in and out, or 
up and down, action while playing. There 
is nothing that helps octave passages like 
those in the Czardas of Liszt’s Sixth Rhap- 
sody as much as this extension. It keeps 
the wrist loose and makes great speed pos- 
sible because one never stiffens. 

“What a brilliant teacher Breithaupt is!” 
she went on thoughtfully. “I cannot tell you 
half of his good ideas; but everything 
grows out of the weight-playing principle, 
so that is his ‘last word’ as well as his 
first.” 

“What about Swayne?” I suggested. “He 
did more to straighten out my bad technic 
than anyone else I ever knew.” 


Tongue and Finger Coédperate 


cf HAT IS his specialty,” she smiled. 
“He seems to know beforehand all 
the difficulties one is going to find in a 
piece, and to be able to smooth them away. 
He is in the direct line of the Leschetizky 
tradition, after all his years in Vienna as a 
student; and, like him, he insists on relaxa- 
tion, hand arch, and all the other good 
technical ideas that Leschetizky evolved, 
and that revolutionized piano playing in his 
time. Swayne has, however, developed one 
phase of technic more highly than anyone 
else; so I feel that his contribution to fine 
teaching, and his ‘last word, are his in- 
sistence upon musical thinking applied to 
technic and memorizing. He has made a 
closer application of solfége to piano study 
than any other artist. For instance, to clear 
up a muddy passage he advises saying the 
notes at top speed while playing; and it is 
amazing how doing something with the 
tongue while the fingers are working im- 
proves one’s technic. As he says, ‘Perhaps 
you can play unevenly while you are say- 
ine the notes evenly, but I have never 
known anyone else who could—it is really 
quite difficult.’ 
“He has even connected solfége with 
memorizing. Shall I ever forget the first 


class at which I played? My memory failed 
in the middle of my sonata; and my next 
lesson began like this; ‘Say the notes of 
the right hand from memory.’ Of course I 
could not do even the first page. ‘If your 
mind does not know it, how can you ex- 
pect to remember it?’ he asked. ‘Your fin- 
gers think they know it, to be sure; but 
if you are nervous, those fingers are apt to 
forget. Suppose you learn this sonata with 
your mind.’ So I worked as never before; 
and in two weeks I could say the notes of 
each hand from beginning to end, from 
memory, at the proper tempo. It was the 
most difficult thing I ever did; but I had 
my reward at the next class, for I played 
that sonata perfectly, and I was not even 
afraid of forgetting. That taught me how 
to memorize.” 


“That makes me think that Swayne’s 
‘last word’ would be conscious mental con- 
trol,’ I remarked, while she nodded ap- 
proval. “Now can you sum up everything 
from all these great teachers into one sin- 
gle principle that might be called the ‘last 
word’ in technic? What have they put into 
piano playing that was not there before?” 

“Their ideas are like a spectrum of many 
rays,” she replied thoughtfully. “Matthay’s 
rotation principle; Breithaupt’s weight play- 
ing; Fielden’s resilience and _ elasticity; 
Schnabel’s ease ; Swayne’s mental control— 
it is hard to focus them all into one beam 
of light. I really think, though, that if 
there is a ‘last word’ in modern technic, 
it is ‘freedom’! Leschetizky said it first, 
and now it has found its way into all good 
piano playing. No more stiff, sunken 
knuckles; no more rigid wrists, and arms 
clamped to our sides while playing; no 
more high shoulders and thrust out el- 
bows; no more feeling that our whole play- 
ing mechanism stops at the wrist. Now 
every muscle is resilient, alive, alert and 
unimpeded by unnecessary  stiffness—in 
other words, free to do its work. To ac- 
complish this we study our playing machine 
scientifically and learn to a hair’s breadth 
just what it can do; and to make it do 
musical and beautiful things our minds 
must be in the saddle every moment. Have 
I learned my lesson well?” 

“It could not be better, and I am proud 
of you,” I explained. “Now the only thing 
left is to go home and do it.” 

There probably never will be an end to 
new ideas in piano technic. 


The Why and How of Memorizing Music 
By Carl Beutel 


EPENDENCE upon memory has 
D been one of the historic and signifi- 
cant developments in the musical 
activities of the last few decades. Those 
keyboard Titans of the Mid-Victorian Era 
made no excuses for playing from the 
printed page at their public concerts; the 
sheet of music, poised on the hands of long 
gloved arms, was a part of the make up 
of the prima donna who deigned to give 
a few concerts; and it was not till about 
the beginning of the final quarter of the 
last century that these troubadour knights 
began a joust of rivalry to show their 
superior equipment, by depending upon and 
exhibiting their powers of memory; all of 
which started a vogue that was to become 
a tyranny to which even our great orches- 
tral conductors have offered obeisance. 
Naturally, all this display would sift 
down through the ranks and have its effect 
upon the work of students of all grades; 
and it is to the guidance of these that the 
present writing is devoted. For, in spite of 
the enormous increase in memorizing by 
students, it cannot be denied that a great 
deal of it is but a frantic struggle to keep 
up a semblance of what may be called 
memorizing, by the doing of which they 
manage to labor through a recital program 
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in order to meet the requirements of grad- 
uation. 

Now, in spite of all this expenditure of 
effort, it is perhaps safe to venture that, if 
called upon to repeat their program a week 
or two after its performance, not more than 
ten per cent of these students could play 
acceptably more than half of their selec- 
tions. Why all this waste of time? Yes, we 
agree that it has been the means of gaining 
a certain mental discipline; but mental dis- 
cipline should include more of permanency : 
and so this discussion is offered. 


Finger Memory 

F THE FOUR TYPES of memory 

usually recognized, finger memory 
shall have first consideration, because it is 
the one on which the beginner is so apt to 
rely. It. is the memory developed in physi- 
cal muscles through numerous repetitions 
of particular motions. And, strangely 
enough, this can be cultivated till it may 
lead one through the performance of many 
pages of the most complicated and diffi- 
cult compositions. Furthermore, superficial 
though it be in many ways, still this form 
of memory often will carry even the artist 
through temporary lapses of controlled 
mental activity and thus has been known 


at many a risky time to “save the day.” 

To classify this process as finger memory 
has been by some termed ludicrous, because 
of the rather negligible part which real 
memory plays in it. Its long pursuit is not 
advisable, because it must be done entirely 
at the piano. The numerous repetitions in- 
volved produce a dulling of the senses, so 
that by this method even the most beautiful 
music is apt to lose much of its original 
charm. By the time the pupil has divorced 
himself from the printed page, he is so 
weary of the selection that he loses most of 
the sensuous pleasure that might otherwise 
have been derived from it. 

Also, one may repeat a passage a hun- 
dred times, till the fingers have been finally 
disciplined to do his bidding; but this is not 
storing away musical compositions in the 
inner recesses of the brain. They never get 
beyond the finger tips; and fingers are but 
physical units subject to all the indisposi- 
tions of the entire physical being. The pupil 
who complains of being able to play a piece 
very well at one time, yet suffers a com- 
plete breakdown at another, would do well 
to examine thoroughly his method of pro- 
cedure during subsequent practice periods. 

The only hope that such a pupil shall 
ultimately enjoy the purely musical features 


of a work is in the learning of a worth 
while selection well enough that it will not 
be forgotten in a week or two. A lapse of 
several weeks offers sometimes a very 
agreeable surprise to the student; when he 
finds vernal freshness in a selection that but 
a few weeks earlier failed to appeal to him. 
Unfortunately, such a revival of interest is 
a rare enjoyment, as the usual method of 
preparation has been of such a superficial 
nature, and the subconscious impressions 
of such vague creation, that a week or two 
suffices to erase all the results of past 
struggles. 
Ear Memory 
NOTHER FORM of memory, that, in 
its method of acquirement, is rather 
closely allied to finger memory, is that of 
the ear. Ear memory pupils prefer tuneful 
music, which the aural sense frequently 
retains after but one hearing. Such pupils 
rarely suffer a breakdown, inasmuch as they 
are very musical and, unless the melody it- 
self forsakes them, are always able to 
“fake” their way through the harmonic ac- 
companiment. These pupils, however, are 
often the bane of the conscientious music 
teacher. They show such excellent promise; 
yet their mental processes are so limited 
(Continued on Page 348) 
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stories ever lived is that of Nina 
and Edvard Grieg. Both their lives 
were songs which still sing themselves in 
_ peoples’ hearts. Edvard made the songs for 
_ Nina, who sang them back to Edvard. And 
together they gave them to thousands. 
Both Nina and Edvard were born in that 
quaint old Hanseatic town of Bergen on 
the North Sea, nearly a century ago. As 
cousins, they played together until Nina 
was eight and must move away to Copen- 
hagen, with her actress mother. 
When the cousins saw one another again, 
_ Nina was eighteen, small and fair, dimpled 
and vivacious. Edvard was twenty, just 
graduated from the Leipzig Conservatory, 
EL and full of ideas about breaking away from 
$ 


OF OF THE SWEETEST love 


the ‘classical mode to compose new har- 
| monies of his own. No one seemed to be- 
| fieve in him except Nina. She loved him 
~ and urged him to become a great nationalist 
i ad who must make his works known to the 
i whole world. 


| Nina felt that no one ever had sweeter 
| love letters than she. The first was called 
Ich Liebe Dich (I Love You). She sang 
it all day long, even though her mother 
complained and stopped up her ears. 
' But now came obstacles to their mar- 
riage. In Copenhagen, no one liked Edvard’s 
' strange music. His master of composition 
would shake his head. “No, no, there’s too 
| much Grieg in that,’ he would insist. 
“And there’s going to be still more 
| \ Grieg in my works,” Edvard would reply 
with heat. ; 
1 The old school, the classics, Bach and 
von Weber, Mendelssohn and Mozart, were 
i} all very well. But Grieg had the urge to 
_ be “modern.” 
Naturally, he could not marry Nina until 
he could support her. And since no one 
would publish his works, he played an 
organ for the German Church in: Copen- 
- hagen; and he gave lessons. He appealed to 
. his national Storthing in Oslo, or Chris- 
: tiania as it was then called. But the worthy 
Norwegians felt they could not put their 
money in worthless dreams and declined 
him aid. Besides all this, Edvard’s Aunt, 
Nina’s own mother, could find no good in 
him. “He is nothing; he has nothing; and 
‘he makes music that no one wants to 
7 hear,” she declared. 
But Nina loved his music. She sang his 
a musical love letters to her. She believed 
i - in him and waited for three years. At last 
came the famous Liszt letter, changing all 
the world for both of them. Of course the 
‘stipend from the Storthing was not large. 
About four hundred and forty dollars a 
year in our money. But they lived very 
: imply ; they cared nothing for style; they 


1 bavokeld: play her accompaniments as 
stood beside him singing the songs 
d written for her. 

was a small birdlike mite of a thing, 


by her mother. But Edvard would 
her study with a maestro. “They 
i ” he would say. “You have 


Fru. Edvard Grieg 


Secured by Exoisrk LowNsBery 


only to sing from your heart and the peo- 
ple will understand the meaning of my 
songs.’ For she sang only in Norwegian. 

Into her singing, Nina poured her whole 
radiant personality, in a living and in- 
spired interpretation of both words and 
music. The songs came to their audiences 
exactly as Grieg liked them to. “For me,” 
he wrote to a friend, “Nina is the one true 
interpreter of my songs.” 

Sinding wrote in a letter, “Tell me, why 
does nobody else sing as Nina does? I 
really can’t think of your songs sung any 
other way.” 

“That is brilliantly said,” Grieg replied, 
“and I shall always remember it. It is as 
Goethe says in Faust, ‘bei natwr’—it is just 
her own natural way.” 

Surely she, who had filled her own house 
with song from childhood and who loved 
both the composer and the songs, was pe- 
culiarly fitted to sing them. “She hits the 
very center of the mood of the poem,” 
Grieg wrote, “and digs herself into the 
heart of the words so that they get a deeper 
coloring than in merely reading them.” 


A Heart Lyric 
ERTAIN SONGS stood out for them 


with inner meaning. No wonder that 
Ich Liebe Dich has become the most popu- 
lar of all the one hundred and thirty-five 
songs. It was Hans Christian Andersen 
who wrote the lyric. He who loved all his 
life, a love unrequited, and indeed, almost 
unsuspected even by his friends. But surely, 
without this love the fairy tales could 
never have come to be—fairy tales for 
dream children. 

Then there was the Margarethens Wicg- 
enlied—Margaret’s Cradle Song. Grieg 
composed the music for this in 1868, for 
their own precious baby daughter. The lyric 
was by Ibsen, the great Norwegian drama- 
tist, who has written so many dark and 
tragic dramas. Who would imagine that he 
held in his heart this tender lullaby? Per- 
haps he wrote it for his own baby son. 


“Ich Liebe Dich” | 


An Interview with the Great Norwegian Composer’s Widow 


The Inspiration for one of the World’s Greatest Love Songs 


Haakon is a favorite name in Norway 
because of her tenth century hero-king. 


The roof that rears above him 
To Heaven seems to rise; 

Now wakes my little Haakon 
And lifts his dreamy eyes. 


He builds himself a staircase 
To climb to yonder star, 

Then with the angels rises 
To where the blessed are. 


May angels watch my darling 
From out the heaven's blue: 

God shield thee, little. Haakon, 
-Thy mother watcheth too. 


Grieg wrote other lullabys, sad and heart- 
breaking, some of them; for their own wee 
lamb lived only thirteen months. And in 
after years, when Fru Nina sang these 
cradle songs, she sang to the heartbreak 
of every other mother in the whole world. 

Others of Grieg’s songs were gay and 
lilting, about the spring, or the first prim- 
rose, or a bubbling brook, or a summer 
morning. A critic has said of them that 
they “contain the very quintessence of 
Grieg’s genius, a world of fresh melody, 
harmony and tone color—as entirely orig- 
inal, as different from the songs of other 
countries, as Norwegian mountains and 
fjords differ from the rest of Europe. To 
sing them with sympathy and feeling is like 
an excursion into the heart of Norway. 

Johannes Wolf, the violinist who toured 
with Grieg said, “Every singer and player 
of his works ought to know something of 
his life and ideals, and of the quaint cus- 
toms and picturesque scenery which colored 
and gave shape to his music.” 


The Model Inter preter 
O WONDER then that Fru Nina 
sang them so well, no wonder. For 
Grieg brought them to her each one, the 
moment it was finished. Quickly she would 


The composer and Mme. Nina Hagerup Grieg studying a sonata for four hands 


Edvard Grieg at the age when he wrote “‘I Love Thee”’ 


interpret it with roguishness and intimacy, 
with an intellectual subtlety in perfect har- 
mony with poem and music. Indeed, her 
happiest moments were when standing be- 
side him at the piano, singing as he played 
for her, in their own dear home at Trold- 
haugen, or in concert halls of London, or 
Paris, or Berlin. She was just her simple 
self everywhere, expressing herself through 
his songs. She was little and sunny and 
fair, with sparkling blue eyes and a heart 
of gold that flowed right out through her 
lips. No wonder her audiences loved her. 

Yet, even though they loved her, Pari- 
sians laughed at her. They said she wore a 
hat which had known better days in her 
native Norway, and a “queer brooch as big 
as the sun.” She blushed when she was told 
about that review; for secretly she had 
been longing for a new hat. But the sub- 
sidy from the Storthing was too small. It 
did not stretch out toward a new hat. So 
she waited. Paris shops were, of course, 
full of hats, very chic, very big. But Nina 
and Edvard Grieg went on to a concert in 
Rome, Nina still wearing the queer old hat. 
In a window in Rome, she saw such a 
darling of a hat! She even dared to ask the 
price. But Edvard must hear music, al- 
ways more and more music, concerts, operas. 

Yet in spite of her funny old hat, and 
her straight satin bodice with the bustle 
behind, Rome loved her. The warm-hearted 
Italians were generous. So, when they got 
to Naples, she actually bought a new hat. 
It was big and lop-sided, with a long 
feather on one side. She thought it charm- 
ing, and somehow the songs were lovelier 
than ever under the great picture hat. 

It matched the brooch “as large as the 
sun.” Of handwrought silver it was, with 
intertwining dragons’ heads from Viking 
prows of the year of our Lord 1000. 

All of this, Fru Nina remembered on 
her 90th birthday, on November 24th, 1935. 
She remembered too that, even in spite of 
her queer clothes, she got good reviews 
everywhere. Germany especially loved a 
song called J gave my poem in the spring, 
or, To springtime my song I utter, which 
is a more poetic translation. The words 
were written by Bjornstjerne Bjornson, a 
great figure in Grieg’s life. 

It was in London that the Griegs achieved 
their greatest triumphs, in the concerts of 
1888 and 1889, when Grieg directed his own 
“Peer Gynt Suite” with the London Phil- 
harmonic Society, played his own “Piano 
Concerto in-A Minor,” and accompanied 
Fru Nina in their songs. It was then that 
Queen Victoria asked her to sing for her 
at Windsor Castle. 


A Domestic Idyll 


ET NO MATTER what the triumphs 
on the Continent, they always turned 
homewards with glad faces. Grieg would 
take off his hat as they entered their gate 
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and came up the path through roses and 
Iceland poppies and cherry trees. They 
both loved their home “Troldhaugen (troll 
home),” high up on the rocks above the 
silvery fjord. It was a simple place. Fru 
Nina herself tells how they picked up fur- 
niture in the market place at Oslo, and 
kept the very same pieces nearly the whole 
of their life together. They used at first to 
entertain their friends at supper in the 
kitchen. 

Separated from the house, Grieg built 
his small cottage, or “tune-house,” where 
he worked in perfect quiet until four o’clock 
every afternoon. People might come and go 
to the villa, visitors from everywhere, im- 
portant people or just simple folk, but Fru 
Nina insisted that Grieg be undisturbed for 
his composing. She had no trouble until 
the American tourists began seeking him 
out. Without so much as “by your leave,” 
they would walk right into the “tune-house” 
and say, “How do you do, Mr. Grieg. It 
surely is Mr. Grieg, isn’t it?” 

“No, no,’ he would protest. 
wrong.” And turn back to his keys. 

“Oh, but you must be,” they would in- 
sist. “You look just like him.” And out 
would come notebooks or post cards for 
him to sign his name. 

Of course they could not mistake him, 
with his distinguished head, his blue, child- 
like eyes, his white hands. For Americans 
loved him. Even if Grieg could not come 


“Quite 


O BE GIVEN by ten girls, or eight 

girls and two boys, the latter giving 

the two nwnbers, The Hunt and Tumble 
Weed. 

This playlet can be easily given without 
a printed program, as each child names the 
composition he or she plays, when giving 
the descriptive verse which goes with it. 
However, if it is to be given a place on @ 
program with other numbers, it will be 
sufficient to print the title, “From Woods and 
Fields,’ a Piano Playlet, followed by the 
names of the children who participate. 

It will take not more than forty-five min- 
utes and is so arranged that other numbers 
can be added or some omitted. 

Special scenery is not necessary, but a 
few greens, ferns and wild flowers will 
help to give atmosphere. 

All verses should be spoken very dis- 
tinctly and with expression; and, of course, 
the compositions should be perfectly mem- 
orized and given as artistically as possible. 

It is best to plan carefully when choos- 
ing the children for the different selections. 
For instance, the Cuckoo selection should 
be given to the smallest child, the smaller 
the better. The Brook number should be 
given to the child who has the technic and 
ability to interpret it the best. 

Tumble Weed, whether boy or girl, 
should be of the athletic type, and should 
come on and go off the stage with consid- 
erable vim. Tumble Weed’s costume may 
be similar to a clown’s, made of green and 
white cotton material, or Dennison paper, 
with grass and leaves stitched to it. 

The boy or girl who plays the Hunt 
mumber can be dressed in riding costume, 
although this is not absolutely necessary. 
The one who plays the butterfly piece might 
carry a butterfly net. The one who plays 
Little Johnnie-Jump-Ups could carry a 
basket of the flowers, either real or imita- 
tion. All the other children can be dressed 
in simple sport or play clothes. 

If the platform is large enough, have all 
the children, with the exception of Tumble 
Weed (who does not appear until near the 
end) on the platform throughout the play- 
Ict, seated on low stools or cushions, as 
informally and comfortably as possible. If 
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in person across the sea, he had sent him- 
self in his music. American children were 
brought up on his “Peer Gynt Suite,” even 
during his lifetime. Surely, had he come, 
he would have heard-his melodies sung and 
played everywhere, even as he did in 
other lands. 

Once when he and Fru Nina strolled 
through the great square of St. Mark’s in 
Venice, they heard a city orchestra or band 
playing his Morning Song from “Peer 
Gynt.” And more wondrously strange still, 
in a little village of the Austrian Tyrol, 
they came unexpectedly upon a group of 
peasant children singing Solveig’s Song. 

“Edvard turned quite pale,’ she said, 
“and was so affected and astonished that 
even here, they should know Grieg.” 

It had been his dream to make his sweet 
wild melodies of Norway loved by the peo- 
ples of the South. Surely he heard his 
dream come true. 


A Last Tribute 


T NINETY she remembered her en- 
gagement to Edvard seventy years 
before. “I knew then,” she said, “and ever 
since, that I had married a great man. He 
still lives on in his music. He was played 
much while he lived, but much more since 
his death.” 
Fru Nina thought that her last concert 
would be that in 1907, the year of Grieg’s 
death. But in 1927 she was persuaded to 


give a memorial concert in Oslo, playing 
Grieg’s Norwegian Dances, “so white that 
she shone, with her crown of short silvery 
hair, and her tiny white hands.” She had 
played or sung Grieg’s music for more 
than a half a century. 

She loved her friends, and they loved 
her. On her seventy-fifth birthday, she was 
awakened at seven in the morning by a 
serenade by members of the orchestra of 
the Royal Theater in Copenhagen, who 
came with the Crown Prince of Denmark 
to play to her Grieg’s Spring Song. 

One of her good friends was a piano 
manufacturer, who, wherever she lived, al- 
ways sent her a grand piano. For her 
ninetieth birthday, he wanted to give a 
great dinner for her, and asked her to 
choose her friends. She felt it was a last 
farewell. And so it proved, for on Decem- 
ber 1, 1935, she slipped away at ninety, 
after an illness of only one day. Her friends 
had numbered many crowned heads in 
Europe, as well as all the men and women 
of the musical world in all countries. 

All, who could, gathered for her funeral in 
Oslo. A grand opera star sang To Norway, 
one of Grieg’s most beloved songs. The 
National Theater Orchestra performed the 
Spring Song. And, quietly, a friend played 
on the organ Ase’s Tod. 

In her last interviews, Fru Nina was 
asked if she enjoyed this new age. 

“In the beating of our hearts, I am 


From Woods and Fields 


A Piano Playlet for Small Children, Suitable for a Spring Recital 
By Katherine A, Hollister 


the platform is too small for this, or it is 
given in a room without a platform, each 
child may appear separately, except at the 
beginning and the end, when they must ap- 
pear all together. 

Several piano selections are suggested for 
each child, but only one of each group 
should be played; and different ones may 
be substituted if the teacher desires tt. The 
grades of the compositions follow the 
names. 


The Curtain Rises 


(Nine children stand facing the audience 
in a semicircle. The tallest should be placed 
in the middle, and the others arranged ac- 
cording to height.) 

First Child: 

Of course we love our gardens 
When the flowers bloom so sweet; 

Second Child: 

When the trees burst forth in blos- 
som, , 
And the lawns are green and neat. 

Third Child: 

But, when vacation greets us, 
We seek the woods and fields, 

Fourth Child: 

And find our greatest happiness 
In gifts which nature yields. 

Fifth Child: 

Dame Nature has a paint box 
Great beauties to unfold. 

Sixth Child: 

With brush of magic lightness, 

Tho’ at times her touch is bold. 
All the Children: 

Now, we have each a story 

In music we will tell 

What woods and fields have told us; 

We hope you'll listen well. 

(All the children, with the exception of 
the First Child, who should be the smallest, 
find seats on low stools or cushions.) 

First Child (remains standing, facing 
audience and recites) : 


The Cuckoo 
Oh, Cuckoo, gentle Cuckoo, 
I hear you calling me, 
But although I hunt all over, 
Your form I never see. 


You're always safely hidden 
In the bushes or a tree. 
Oh, Cuckoo, teasing Cuckoo, 
Why do you hide from me? 
(Goes to piano and plays one of the 
following pieces) : 
Cuckoo! (ll). mare E. L. Ashford 
The Cuckoo (1)....M. Greenwald 
The Cuckoo (2%)...G. F. Hamer 
Cuckoo Polka (2)....A. J. Davis 
Cuckoo(Z)) te saws eet A. Foote 
Cuckoo Song (1%) .W. A. Johnson 
(Bows to audience and finds a seat 
on platform.) 

Second Child (comes forward, carry- 
ing a@ basket of Johnny-Jump-Ups) : 
Little Johnny-Jump-Ups 

Little Johnny-jump-ups 

Have the prettiest of faces; 
They seem to smile and nod to me 
From cool and shady places. 


I’m sure they’re well acquainted 
With fairy, sprite or elf, 

I brought some here to show you, 
And I picked them all myself. 
(Goes to piano and plays one of 


these) : ; 
Johnny-Jump-Up and the Quaker 
adv ACh a. se L. A. Bugbee 


Gay Johnny-Jump-Up (2) 
M. Loeb-Evans 
The Early Violets (2%) 
C.. Huerter 
Violets oC Lec eee D. Rowe 
Peeping Violet (3)....F\ Sabathil 
(Bows and retires.) 
Third Child (comes forward, carry- 
ing a butterfly net): 
Dainty Little Butterfly 
Dainty little butterfly 
Fluttering in the sun, 
You make me very happy 
For you tell me summer’s come, 


You are so very graceful 

As you balance on a leaf; 

But the way that you avoid me 
Is quite beyond belief. 


Yet very little do I care 
If kept upon a run; 


bound with these young people of the new 
age,” she replied, “even if our mental view- 
points seem so widely different. Through 
my singing I created happiness, because I 
sang out of my own happy heart. But peo- 
ple were sweeter and more romantic then. 
Now the age seems empty and hard. Peo- 
ple cannot live in the dryness of this new 
realism and be happy. We still need ro- 
manticism and joy. 

“Now music is jazz—strange and broken 
in rhythm. What music is that, I should 
like to know? Modern youth does not care 
to learn real music, because they can turn 
on the radio and hear all they like. But 
they do not know the joy of penetrating 
into art by their fingertips, their minds, 
their spirits, their voices. Oh, the time may 
be all right,” she conceded graciously, “but 
I do not understand it.” 

One who heard her in those other years, 
playing duets four-hand with Grieg, thought 
of her as a little beaming priestess. And 
when in her small sweet voice she sang the 
little song of Hans Christian Andersen: 


There is a beautiful land called poetry: 
It reaches up to Heaven, 
And is contained in a rosebud— 


to Grieg and to her hosts of lovers, she 
was both heaven and a rosebud as she sang. 

And so closes perhaps the sweetest idyll 
in all musical history. 


For, dainty little butterfly, 
We're having lots of fun! 
(Goes to piano and plays one of the 
following) : 
Butterfly Waltz (1) .H. Engelmann 
Wild Flowers and Butterflies (1) 
H. D. Hewitt 
Butterfly Flight (3) 
Mrs. R. R. Forman 
About Butterflies (3) .J. H. Rogers 
Yellow Butterflies (3) 
M. Loeb-Evans 
Butterflies (3)..... I. W. Russell 
(Bows and retires.) 
_ Fourth Child (in riding costwne, 
recites) : 
The Hunt 
Out of the woods and over the fields 
The hunter’s horn rings clear. 
And now the sound of galloping feet 
And the bay of the hounds draw near. 


Oh, mount your steed, and follow the 
hounds, 
Their health and happiness lie, 
With the merry hunter who blows his 
horn 
Neath the smile of the open sky. 
(Goes to the piano and plays one of 
the following) : 
A-Hunting We Will Go (1) 
J. Brissac 
The Hunt (2%)..... W. Berwald 
The Chase (3%)..... C. W. Kern 
Jolly Huntsman (2)...G. Merkel 
To the Hunt (3%) 
W. Lautenschlaeger 
(Bows and retires.) 
Fifth Child (recites) : 
The Vale of Song 
I know where grow forget-me-nots 
All hid in cool and mossy spots; 
Where sweet syringa scents the air, 
And skies are blue beyond compare; 
*Tis there birds warble all day long, 
And so ’tis called “The Vale of Song.” 
(Goes to the piano and plays one of 
the following) : 
Oriole’s Lullaby (2).E. E. Hipsher 
Call of the Birds (1%) 
B. F. McDowall 


(Continued on Page 350) 
THE ETUDE 


SHE PIANIST’S technic, like all of 
; i the component elements of his play- 

ing, is a highly individual affair. 
Some hands are by nature more pianisti- 
-eally endowed than others, with more nat- 
urally flexible muscles. Technic can be 
acquired by all types of hands, of course; 
but it comes more easily to those which 
$ are, so to speak, born to develop it. And 
| once technic has been acquired, it is again 
an entirely individual matter as to how long 
| and how well it will endure. Some people’s 
| bodies stay young longer than others. Some 
| are active and vigorous at eighty, while 

i others begin to show signs of wearing out 

_at fifty. This condition is governed partly 
- by the person’s inherited constitution, and 
partly by the process of general metabolism. 
But, to a certain extent, it can be con- 
trolled by the sort of life the person leads. 
_ To keep one’s self fit by wholesome, regular 
_ living, and plenty of exercise, mental as 
well as physical, is the best prescription for 
warding off the onslaughts of time. A mind 
_ that has never been given a chance to grow 
“soft” will retain its vigors. The same thing 
is true of the muscles. I am heartily fond 

of outdoor exercise, taken in wisely regu- 
| lated doses. I have learned the highly in- 

‘teresting Japanese art of Jiu-Jitsu, and I 
| ® take keen pleasure in swimming. Recently, 
| TI discovered that I can float, not only ly- 
ing flat on my back but also standing 
straight upright. That is a pleasant accom- 
| plishment. 

But the matter of physical exercise can 
be overdone. This applies to the pianist’s 
| fingers as well as to his general muscular 

development. One can work at pianistic ex- 
‘ ercises in such a way as to strengthen the 
| fingers. One also can overwork in such a 
way as to break down his resistance. Fin- 
ger work never should be overdone. That, 
of course, is not the equivalent of saying 
that it should be neglected. The Latin 
poet, Horace, advocated the golden mean 
in all things; and, although he never saw 
a piano, his counsels are very useful to 
| follow in keyboard work. 


A Balanced Scheme 


| FIND it best to begin the day’s work 

with something that engages the brain 
| @and the spirit rather than merely the fin- 
gers. Work at interpretations while your 
mind is at its freshest, and make yourself 
think. When those first, most zealous 
_ thought processes have begun to cool down 
a bit, there is time enough left to work at 
purely technical studies. 

Now what shall those purely technical 
studies be? There are those masters who 
_adyocate scales, scales, and nothing but 
_ scales. Saint-Saéns was one of them. I do 
not hold to this view. Scales are highly 
_ important, and must be learned. Not only 
must they be played, but they must also be 
_ felt. They must come to lie naturally to the 
_ hand. Certain pieces, by Chopin and Liszt, 
_ vequire fleet, even, perfect scales as part of 
their performance; and the scales must be 
_ there. But they are not the best means of 
acquiring finger strength. 

This is why. Think of the regular finger- 
of the regular scale. The thumb, the 
ond, and the middle fingers, which are 
urally the strongest, are used twice; 

: the fourth and fifth fingers, which 
the weakest, come into use only once. 
ed, the fifth finger is used only to end 
: ale ; and in scales which: begin with a 
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By Moriz 


Rosenthal 


A Conference Secured Expressly for Tuk ErupE Music Magazine 
By R. H. Wo ister 


the age of seventy-four, for a transcontinental concert tour of the United 


fie AN ABSENCE of seven years, Moriz Rosenthal has returned, at 


States. One of the greatest master pianists of all time, Rosenthal studied 
with Joseffy and Liszt, and enjoyed the friendship of Brahms and Rubinstein. 
In their enthusiastic reviews of his first concert, the New York critics were 


unanimous in stressing two points: first, that Mr. Rosenthal’s amazing tech- 
nical virtuosity seems to defy the ordinary muscular wear and tear of the years; 
and second, that his performance stands supreme as one of the few remaining 
examples of the truly “grand manner’ of piano playing. In an interview with 
Tue Erunve’s correspondent, Mr, Rosenthal gave his opinions on those two 


poimts.—Editorial Note. 


black key it is not used at all. Such a sys- 
tem is hardly helpful in building up strength 
where it is most needed. Thus, while scales 
must be practiced, for their value as scales, 
they should not be regarded as the highest 
holy ritual of finger development. 

It is a better plan to practice the scales 
in thirds and in sixths. Thus, the fourth 
and fifth fingers come into use as much as 
the naturally stronger ones. It is, of course, 
much more difficult to play these thirds and 
sixths; but for practice purposes, they can 
be begun very slowly. Then even a less 
well developed hand can undertake them; 
and it will derive actual benefit while doing 
so. There are a vast number of excellent 
published exercises available, but I pur- 
posely prefer not mentioning any of them. 
Their value depends in so large a degree 
upon the natural hand-structure and degree 
of advancement of the player, that the in- 
dividual teacher remains the best authority 
to recommend the individual exercises that 
each student should play. 

The grand manner ci playing? A great 
many people speak of it as though it were 


the special manifestation of a_ special 
period of time, like crinolines or snuffboxes. 
I do not believe this to be the case. Again 
it is entirely a matter of individual ca- 
pacities, and the time epochs have little to 
do with it, except, perhaps, in the historic 
sense that the time and environment in 
which a person lives influence the shaping 
of his processes of thought. No, the grand 
manner did not “come in” at one special 
date, and “go out’ at another. The grand 
manner is, very simply—a grand manner. 
A manner of playing which forms itself 
upon grand concepts, makes such concepts 
personal by grand enthusiasms, and paints 
its pianistic pictures in bold, brilliant, grand 
strokes. It is a matter of personal. con- 
victions, personal inspirations, personal 
thought. At this point, perhaps, the ques- 
tion of time enters the discussion. The 
more typical representatives of this modern 
day seem less concerned with a free out- 
pouring of generous enthusiasms, than with 
the practical means of achieving some goal. 
It is not considered “smart” to give un- 
fettered expression to one’s deepest emo- 


MORIZ ROSENTHAL 


The “Grand Manner” in Piano Playing 


tions. One must be nonchalant and practical. 

Now piano playing goes deeper than a 
mere matter of sitting down before a piano 
and touching the keys. It is, rather, an ex- 
pression of the sum total of the player’s 
spiritual powers. The person who thinks 
and feels grandly, will also play grandly. 
The person who thinks and feels prac- 
tically, will play practically. That is the 
entire difference. One cannot possibly prac- 
tice a piece for three months, thinking only 
of one’s technic, one’s comfort, the impres- 
sion one hopes to make, and the chances for 
future success, and then expect to appear 
one fine evening upon the concert stage and 
suddenly begin to play with inspiration. 
The muse requires assiduous courting—not 
chasing. Every moment of every practice 
period should be dedicated to the same in- 
tensive and inspirational application with 
which one hopes to surround the finished 
performance. Now you perceive why I said, 
earlier, that the thoughtful work should 
be taken while the mind is freshest. 

The grand manner of playing is built 
upon the habit of thinking in large terms; 
in terms of courage, of brilliancy. Any age 
can produce it—if the representatives of 
that age will take the trouble to cultivate 
those habits of thought. 


That Individual Taste 


NOTHER question entering into the 

formation of a musical style is that of 
taste. It is absolutely necessary to learn te 
make one’s own judgments, independently 
of printed criticisms or popular fads. Let 
me illustrate by pointing to the tremendous 
vogue which has come into being during 
the past few years, for Bach. Certainly, I 
intend no disparagement of Bach. He 
stands to all thinking musicians as one of 
the greatest composers of the world; but 
he has his limitations. The complete artist 
is fashioned from two elements: what he 
does and what he is. Now the Bach cult 
seems to lose sight of this fact. Its in- 
sistence upon Bach’s magnificent craftsman- 
ship (that is to say, what he did), tends to 
blot out the fact that what he was, as re- 
vealed in his powers of original thought 
and emotion, is not nearly so original, so 
revolutionary, though often quite as sub- 
lime as Beethoven. And even in the field of 
accomplishment, Beethoven’s task was in- 
finitely greater. Bach’s compositions are 
formed of many smaller units, not one of 
which requires or shows the greatness of a 
single movement of a Beethoven symphony. 
Those who learn to think for themselves 
will appreciate this. 

They will understand that while Bach, 
one of the greatest poet-composers of all 
time, can be as sublime as Beethoven, he is 
sublime in a different way. Beethoven’s per- 
sonality is richer, more complex. Bach's 
characteristics are chiefly God-fearing piety, 
true depth of emotion, sincerity, contempla- 
tive thought, pride, and a sort of old- 
gentlemanly humor. But there is lacking the 
full wealth of upsoaring, even erotic, pas- 
sion that stands revealed in Beethoven. 
Nor can it be said that this is due to the 
time in which Bach lived, for those qual- 
ities are evident in Shakespeare and even 
in Ovid, both of whom lived long before 
3ach. It is entirely a matter of personal 
chemistry, and this must be carefully 
studied and understood in the formation of 
a musical judgment. 
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Independence of Taste 
Udit anc who has been sneered at by 


a more “modern” age is Chopin. A 
reputable musician recently expressed the 
view that he honored Chopin as a patriotic 
Pole, but less as a composer. To me this is 
pure nonsense. Lenz once remarked to Liszt, 
that the salons of Paris had spoiled Chopin; 
his works were too delicate to mean much. 
To which my great master replied, “Chopin 
can be elfin when he chooses; but again, 
according to his’ choice, he can take his 
place among the mightiest warriors.” 

And this is true. To appreciate Chopin 
—or any other great composer—one must 
study, not the “smart” criticisms, but the 
works themselves. Form your own opinions. 
If you are wrong, be wrong independently. 
How do you know that someone else is in 
possession of absolute truth on the subject? 
Only in this way can real musical taste be 
built. It is a piece of supreme good luck 
to fall into the hands of a teacher of good 


taste, because the student’s first perceptions 
of taste must be formed and guided by the 
teacher. But as he develops the student 
must learn to think and to judge for him- 
self. He should hear all the music he pos- 
sibly can. He should read much. If he lives 
in a community where good concerts are 
not always available, let him listen to good 
records. And many of our radio programs 
are of immense educational value. But the 
points to be stressed are the development 
of personal perceptions and the formation 
of personal opinions. 

The spirit in which a performer ap- 
proaches his work stands as the final test of 
the value of such work. And this depends 
upon one’s capabilities of keeping as close 
as possible to the meaning and inspiration 
of the composer. The closer one comes to 
those great masters, the longer one is able 
to dwell upon their levels of thought, the 
“grander” will be his manner of playing. 
That, I believe, is the real secret of the 
“orand manner.” 


FIFTY YEARS AGO THIS MONTH 


JAMES HUNEKER, that penetrating 
critic of all phases of the musical art, 
wrote for THE ETUDE: 

“The color sense is not a gift bestowed 
on all. From the physical standpoint alone, 
how many do we not know who are ab- 
solutely incapable of distinguishing even 
the primary tints? Color blindness, in a 
word, seems to be a nineteenth century af- 
fliction, and is not confined to the eyes 
alone. Literature, painting and music show 
a painful deficiency in this respect, despite 
the fact that our epoch has produced three 
such mighty colorists as Wagner, Makart 
and Swinburne, who fairly revel in luscious 
painting and a prodigality of hues that is 
almost barbarous. But in a spiritual sense 
it must be confessed that our arts are arid 
and colorless. 

“An overwrought intellectuality, a self- 
consciousness, and, above all, a too rigid 
devotion to form and its elaboration, seem 
to be sapping the purely picturesque ele- 
ment that makes a work of art so lovable 
and so natural. Wagner, one of the might- 
iest masters the world of music has yet 
produced, has this faculty to an enormous 
degree, and paints in tones every subtle 
gradation of color that nature in her abund- 
ance showers around us. In ‘Siegfried,’ he 
positively has his orchestral canvas a glow- 
ing green in the Waldweben, that dreamy 
wood idyll; and what unearthly, and al- 
most demoniacal, effects he produces in 
‘Die Walktre.’ 

“Psychologically, the color sense in music 
is inborn, and a rare possession. It enables 
Beethoven in the ‘Pastoral Symphony’ to 
reproduce the very breath and fragrance of 
heaven. The spiritual correspondences of 
color and tone are so elusive, so exquisite, 
that only a delicately organized nature can 
conceive them or create them. Rude and 
crude imitation of nature is no more na- 
ture than an ill-painted panorama is a 
picture. 

“If then, the orchestra itself, with its 
many-hued instruments and its immense 
capabilities for color, is not always well 
handled by those composers in whom the 
faculty is wanting or dormant, what shall 
be said of the pianoforte with its arbitrary 
black and white tints and unresponsiveness 
to anything of the sort? Beethoven may be 
said to have discovered the orchestra, and 
he surely did the same for the pianoforte. 
Until his time the instrument was treated 
in the most nonchalant fashion by the com- 
posers of the day, and written for as if its 
possibilities had been exhausted in the 
harpsichord; for the new piano at that time 
was viewed with distrust, even by Mozart. 
Tinkling prettinesses, pearly runs, quaint 
trills and turns constituted the pre-Bee- 
thoven technic, although an inkling of a 
broader style is present in the ‘Fantasie 
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Sonata in C minor’ of Mozart. Bach, the 
giant of polyphony, be it remembered, was 
looked on as dry, a mere musical mathe- 
matician, who wrote difficult music just as 
Beethoven was accused of the same thing; 
and in these later days Brahms is often 
spoken of as a composer who composes for 
the sake of heaping up difficulties. 

“A judicious and artistic use of accents, 
and, above all, pedaling, enable the artist 
to produce the most marvelous effects. The 
pedal is also a most important factor in 
piano playing, and too much attention can- 
not be given to it. It has been called the 
breath of the piano, and it certainly sup- 
plies an atmosphere, and in skillful hands 
can give a true aerial perspective, middle 
distance and foreground to a composition. 
In melody playing, the touchstone of a true 
pianist, it is invaluable. Christiani, in his 
interesting book, says: ‘A simple melody 
is like a nude figure in painting.’ Many 
pianists, who excel in the most elaborate 
figure work, utterly fail at a plain melody; 
and here, not only touch is wanted, but 
also that innate sense of color which pro- 
duces a spiritually and dynamically perfect 
execution. Study, then, études that appeal 
to the musical sense alone; do mechanical 
work away from the instrument, and re- 
member color is to playing what life is to 


the body.” 


“Why I Take 
A Contest 


THREE PRIZES 


First Prize ahd = ; 
Second Prize . s&s 


‘hirdabrizewere Geter. 


The Editor of Tuer Erupr needs your advice and help; 
offering the Prizes scheduled above. 
The Prizes will be paid in cash, for the first, second and third best letters, of not 
more than three hundred words, telling “What Interests Me Most in THE Etupe, 
and Why.” 
Be sure to tell what feature of THe Etupe appeals most to you; that is, to 


which portion of the magazine do you g 
a new copy of tt. 
To cach letter must be attached a list 


Discovering a Masterpiece 
How Two Musical Sleuths of Britain found “Rosamunde” 
By Palmer Van Gundy 


The night train from Salzburg to Vienna 
was slow and crowded. Trying to sleep in 
their seats, Grove and Sullivan found it 
hard to cross their legs, because of two 
large men opposite them. But no incon- 
venience of traveling could dispel their 
happy mood, for they were music lovers 
on a pilgrimage to the Mecca of Mu- 
sicians. Distinguished men of music, them- 
selves (Sir Arthur Sullivan, composer of 
the “Mikado” and other light operas, and 
Sir George Grove, writer and compiler of 
the famous “Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians”), they were journeying to 
Vienna to do homage to one greater than 
either of them—Franz Schubert. 

It was the autumn of 1867, thirty-nine 
years after the death of the great com- 
poser, and his music was just beginning 
to be appreciated at its true value. The 
two Englishmen had come from London 
with the hope of finding many unpublished 
and unknown manuscripts of Schubert. In 
particular they intended to search for the 
missing parts of the captivating “Rosa- 
munde” music. The beauty of the known 
had given promise of even more enchanting 
loveliness to be discovered. 

In Vienna they visited Spina, the music 
publisher. He gave them the freedom of 


Taking Care of Your Piano 
By Jessie L. Brainerd 


A piano is a sensitive instrument and 
should be treated as such, instead of being 
trundled about as just another piece of 
household furniture. 

If these simple suggestions are followed, 
the piano will reward its owner by lasting 
longer, looking well, and being in order 
and in tune, at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances. 

1. The piano should be placed away from 
a fireplace, a stove, a radiator or a register. 
Too much heat dries delicate parts. 

2. The piano should be placed against an 
inner wall, a few inches from the wall and 
away from a draught. 


The Etude’”’ 
Offering 
$25.00 


15.00 
10.00 


therefore we are 


. . . . 
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- applying a little grease, not oil. 


his shop. For a week they ransacked dusty 
shelves and drawers. They made the ac- 
quaintance of an aged clerk who remem- 
bered Beethoven’s visits to that very store. 

Spina introduced the visitors to Dr. 


Schneider, a relative of Schubert. The 


doctor gave them an overture and two 
symphonies but did not think the ‘‘Rosa- 
munde” music was in existence. But the 
search continued; for the men who were 
making it would not quit a worthy task. 

Finally, however, when it seemed that’ 
the desired manuscript had been irretriey- 
ably lost, Grove and Sullivan decided to 
leave for Prague. Eut first they must say 
farewell to Dr. Schneider. At the doctor’s 
home Grove reverted to the subject of the 
“Rosamunde” music. Dr. Schneider dimly 
recalled having once possessed a sketch 
of the whole composition. Grove begged to 
be allowed to look for it himself. He was 
taken to a cupboard long closed to the 
world. There in a dark corner under the 
dust of forty years lay the orchestral part 
books of the complete score of “Rosa- 
munde.” — 

That night the happy admirers of Schu- 
bert worked until two in the morning 
copying the parts. When their task was 
finished they played leapfrog. 


3. If the piano is in a hot, dry climate, 
or subject to much dry heat from fires, two 
quart bottles of water, uncovered, should 
be placed inside the case. 

4. A piano should be tuned at least every 
six months, by a reliable and competent 
tuner. If the piano is very new, it should 
be tuned every four months over a period 
of five years. 

5. The instrument should be closed every 
night, and always when dusting or clean- 
ing the room. 

6. Several small bags of camphor placed 
in the corners of a piano will prevent 
moths from destroying the felt hammers. 

7. Sour. milk will clean and whiten piano 
keys. Keys exposed to sunlight do not dis- 
color so easily. Wipe each key with a dry, 
clean cloth, after applying a soft cloth 
lightly moistened with milk. 

8. The top of a piano should be kept 
free from piles of music, books and orna- 
ments, in order to insure the best tone. 

9. Fringed and heavy covers may look 
attractive on a piano, but a light, washable 
one is more practical and is less likely to 
muffle the tone, or to get in the way of the 
performer. 

10. If the case of the piano is dusted 
thoroughly every day, preferably with 
cheesecloth, there will be little use for oil 
or polish. However, if the varnish loses its 
newness a new coat of especially made var- 
nish, skillfully applied, is the best remedy. 

11. Any object in the room, that causes 
the strings to vibrate, should be located 
and changed to another position. 

12. Pedals that squeak will respond to a 
drop of oil on the hinges. Often, upon 
examination, a screw may need slackening 
or tightening. 

13. Keys that stick can be brought into 
free action by removing the key, cleaning 
the point and key pins of rust and dirt, and 


14. A small bag of unslacked lime placed 
inside the case will prevent rusting of the 
strings. 


THE ETUDE 


FEEL that it now is time that someone 
took it upon himself to address a few 
- frank and honest words of advice to the 
experienced composer who is attempting 
express himself in musical forms. The 
sical atmosphere of our age is charged 
ith so much of hypocrisy, dishonesty, 
Ise values and popular misconceptions 
ut our art, that the young composer is 
plexed, confused, bewildered—if not al- 
ogether discouraged—before he begins to 
set pen upon paper. No wonder then that 
sO many of our young composers think 
_ that they must produce music that-is either 
certain to be condemned for its reactionary 
L. qualities, or considered “modern,” which 
they might not feel as a legitimate expres- 


te 
sion for their true selves. 
| _A little bit of honesty will go a long way 
I wards clarifying for the young composer 
| = “his problems; and these problems are by no 
1 ~ means few or negligible. My experiences as 
2 composer and as a teacher have force- 
- fully revealed how enormously difficult is 
the position of the young composer in our 
time. Perhaps with a few candid words, 
i Rabon that which has been also my prob- 
| 


. lem, will clarify his position. 

* As a bit of first advice, let the young 
composer acquire the mechanical rudi- 
| ments of composition before he begins to 
| attempt ambitious creations meant for per- 
formance rather than experiment. This 
sounds dangerously like a platitude; but 
_when one has come into contact, as teacher, 
with so many aspiring creators, he realizes 
_ how essential it is to emphasize funda- 
“mentals, even though platitudes. Haste, 
superficiality, a lack of thoroughness, these 
_ seem to characterize the manuscripts of the 
| younger men. Many try to produce sym- 
__ phonies and concertos when they are even 
_| technically unprepared for such colossal as- 
| signments; and of course, the result is that 
they become the slaves of technic, and their 
message becomes stifled by technical grop- 
_ ings. A master like Johannes Brahms 
} “drafted the first movement of his “First 
i 7 Symphony” in 1862, when he was twenty- 
i} ee years old, but completed it only in 
i _ 18%, when he was forty-three. And, speak- 
| Bing : about his earlier “Piano Concerto in 
__D minor,” he said that he had originally 
bs intended making it a symphony but discov- 
i} ered that the form was as yet out of his 
grasp, and so he planned to make it a 
sonata for two pianos. If a genius like 
‘ Brahms has been cautious about attempt- 
ing to compose in forms beyond his reach, 
what then should be the attitude of our 
unger composers? Too often, younger 
men try to construct castles before they 
have experimented with building huts. The 
esult is invariably an uncertainty of touch, 
grotesque fumbling in form, a hesitancy 
of self-expression, and a complete inability 
voice their message forcefully and con- 
ngly. Composers who have not become 
hnically sure-handed, should no more 
hink of writing a symphony than an un- 
chooled engineer should think of con- 

g a bridge. 


hae, 


do more harm than good to their 
by making them believe that the 


By Abram Chasins 


By Davy EWEN 


composition of large works for orchestra 
is not such a heroic task. They point to 
works in larger forms that they themselves 
have written and behave as if they had 
shaken these out of their sleeves the night 
before. They will point to complex scores 
and insist that they know in their minds 
precisely how the entire composition would 
sound, without having heard a note per- 
formed. 

To impress students with such absurd 
ideas is dangerous, for more than one rea- 
son. For one thing, it encourages them to 
begin composing in big forms long before 
they are prepared for it; and, secondly, it 
eventually tends to discourage them in 
their work. The sheer physical part of 
writing a work for orchestra is an enor- 
mously difficult task; and the fact that his 
instructor has intimated that he himself 
could write a symphony almost between 
the courses of a meal, makes a student be- 
lieve that in finding the task so large he 
is deplorably inept. Secondly, there is this 
business of being able to hear the entire 
score “perfectly” with the mind’s ear, be- 
fore it has been performed. A student, 
finding that he is unable to hear his or- 
chestral scores in entirety with his im- 
agination, immediately thinks that he is 
not meant by fate to be a composer. Little 
does he realize that his instructor had 
merely been posturing to impress him— 
and that there is almost nobody who can 
hear an entire symphony perfectly from 
manuscript, except probably a genius like 
Toscanini. 

Richard Strauss, perhaps the greatest or- 
chestral wizard that ever lived, told a 
group of us in a Vienna café that he was 
often the most surprised person in the 
concert hall, when he heard a new work of 
his own tried out for the first time. The 
sounds which came from the orchestra were 
often altogether different from those which 
he thought he had set down on paper. If 
Strauss could not be certain of what he put 
down in his score, how can young com- 
posers expect to do so? Of course, certain 
routined orchestrations—the sound of cer- 
tain instruments coupled together, certain 
harmonic passages, certain contrapuntal ef- 
fects—every composer can hear with his 
mind’s ear the moment he puts them down 
upon paper. But where the composer is ex- 
perimental, where he gives his imagination 
free rein; in such moments it is altogether 
likely that he has no accurate notion of 
how his creation will turn out when it is 
given voice by the orchestra. 

Certain other problems puzzle the young 
composer. There is this task of developing 
his idiom. In our time there is so much 
comment made about experimentalism and 
radical innovations in music, that the young 
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composer is at a loss how to reconcile that 
which he might feel as his own natural ex- 
pression with the weird music which he 
finds in world famous scores of the ultra- 
modern school. He consequently begins to 
feel that if he tries to create beautiful music 
in the style of Brahms or Debussy, he will 
be considered a fogy by other composers; 
and yet to compose music in the style of 
Schonberg or Stravinsky might be an 
equally impersonal expression of his own. 
What then is he to do, or not to do? 


Let the Heart Speak 
HE FIRST THING that the young 


composer should not do is to become 
a slavish imitator of that which he does 
not feel himself. There is too much of 
affectation, dishonesty, self-deception and 
histrionics, in the creation of a good deal 
of so-called “music of the future.’ Many 
composers are absolutely deliberate in a 
conscious desire to be “modern”; their 
primary purpose is to startle, electrify and 
bewilder audiences. After a recent rehearsal 
of a new composition by one of the “ultras,” 
one of the trumpet players told me con- 
fidentially that during the entire piece he 
had made the mistake of playing his part in 
C, instead of in B-flat, as indicated during 
the whole composition. Incidentally, the 
trumpet passages were predominant during 
the entire work; and neither the conductor 
nor the composer was aware of the mis- 
take. It is quite apparent that the com- 
poser did not know what he had set down 
on paper. 

The young composer, therefore, should 
not write a music merely because it is the 
style; he should not jump too eagerly upon 
bandwagons. It is an unfortunate practice 
of the bewildered to become part and par- 
cel of every trend that happens to come 
into vogue. If the composition of jazz is 
in style, they begin to compose music in 
that idiom; if polytonality enjoys a heyday, 
that, too, is dabbled in; or if the movement 
happens to be “Back to Bach,” their style 
undergoes still another change. Art has had 
no immortality for chameleon composers. 
Study the life work of any great composer 
and you will see that his personal idiom 
slowly and carefully evolved like a plant 
of nature, from embryo to full fruition. His 
style did not undergo a metamorphosis with 
each change of the wind. The style of a 
young composer should be as much a part 
of him as his breathing. It is ridiculous to 
believe that he can produce authentic music 
by imitating any composer or style that 
happens to be acclaimed at the moment. 
Unfortunately, this is precisely what most 
young composers of to-day are doing. 

In other words, in art as well as in life 
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“honesty is the best policy.” Be honest with 
yourself. Compose in a certain style, com- 
pose a certain type of music, only because 
you feel it with your entire being; because 
you feel that you cannot create any other 
type of music. This is not to say that a 
composer should not be experimental in 
his creating. But, being experimental, he 
should ask himself, “Am I doing this be- 
cause I want to startle my audiences; am 
I doing this because Stravinsky or Schon- 
berg is doing the same thing; am I doing 
this because I am expected by my friends 
to do this; or am I doing this because it 
is the only way in which this music can be 
expressed?” If the first three reasons are 
motivating your style, then you never can 
produce music of importance, irrespective 
of how much talent you may possess. Great 
music must, first and foremost, be honest 
music. 

Very often young composers tell me that 
they write radical music because that is the 
only way in which they can free themselves 
of all derivative influences. This is also one 
of the sicknesses from which modern com- 
posers suffer. Why be afraid of derivative 
influences? Was not Mozart evolved from 
a Haydn? Was not Bach derived from 
Palestrina and Corelli and Vivaldi? Did 
not Brahms inherit from Beethoven and 
Schumann, Mendelssohn and even Johann 
Strauss? The history of music is a unified 
coherent whole in which the present draws 
from the past and adds something of its 
own. Brahms was not ashamed to ‘take 
motives bodily from the music of his fore- 
runners; nor did this fact prevent him from 
becoming one of the most titanic and indi- 
vidual masters of musical expression. If 
the young composer has talent, individual- 
ity, a message which he has to express, 
he need not fear being chained by deriva- 
tive influences. He may utilize the style 
of Chopin or Brahms, but he will in- 
evitably add his own fingerprints to this 
music; through the strength and talent of 
his personality, he will convert another’s 
idiom into his own artistic expression and 
then go on and throw off all shackles 
entirely. 

In conclusion, Rimsky-Korsakoff was 
accustomed to tell his pupils, “Compose 
the music that is in your heart, without 
concerning yourself with contemporary 
fashions. If you have talent, and will learn 
the fundamentals and history of your art, 
there is nothing in the world that will 


prevent you from composing music of 
importance.” 
That is, “nothing” we should like to 


add, except lack of courage. 


* * * 


“The art of music possesses two forms 
of expression excelling all others in beauty 
in my opinion; first, the orchestra; and 
second, the string quartet.’—Louis Bailly. 
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The East Barrington Band Playing an Afternoon Concert 


The Oldest American Brass Band 


By Hattie C. Fleck 


le [os OLDEST known band in the 
United States is still active, after 
one hundred and four years of ex- 
istence; and it is “blowing as strong. as 
ever,’ as they say in the town of East 
Barrington, New Hampshire, seven miles 
from the city of Dover. 

On a restful New England outing to 
the city of Dover, through lovely country 
roads, away from dusty highways, between 
lanes of pungent hemlock and pine, spruce 
and fir, the motorist is enchanted by the 
sprawling country homes, in their clean 
white garments of fresh paint, bedecked 
with gay floral trimmings of the homey 
varieties Of blooms. Dover is reached over 
a modern bridge spanning a fine, clear ex- 
panse of water, and quite suddenly the city 
lies like a book before one, and the shops, 
hotels, stores and churches of every de- 
nomination, the hundreds of parked motor 
cars of tourists, or native shoppers, and 
the lovely residential section of the fine old 
town; all these make one aware that here 
is a thriving New England city. 

On inquiry as to some of the more in- 
teresting items of this part of New Eng- 
land, one particularly engaged our musical 
attention; and this was that within a few 
miles from here we could find the leader 
of what is believed to be the oldest band 
in the United States. Nor was it long till 
we were spinning in his direction. 

Now Mr. E. E. Wiggin not only has 
been the leader of this organization for 
fifty-six years, but he is also an interest- 
ing citizen of the town; and he has _ in- 
herited the right to his place at the head 
of the old Barrington Band by direct de- 
scent from the organizer of this venerable 
institution. We will allow him to tell the 
story in his own interesting way. 

“My grandfather, James Wiggin, moved 
from Durham, New Hampshire, to the 
Garland Farm on Green Hill, Barrington, 
in the spring of 1828. His family consisted 
of six sons and two daughters; although 
the oldest son, James, Jr., soon left home 
to teach school and to become a Baptist 
preacher. 

“Grandfather was an old-time clarinet 
player, and he began, in 1832, training the 
five remaining boys in music. It was then 
that the family, together with several 
neighborhood boys, formed the Barrington 
Band. The names of the original members 
were James Wiggin; his sons, William, 
George, Charles, Woodbury and John; 
Ephraim O. Foss, Samuel Ham, Elijah 
Berry, Natt Perkins, Drum Major Cyrus 
Cater, George McDaniel, and John Hanson. 

“This outfit played its ‘first job in the 
autumn of 1832, for the celebrated Bar- 
rington training held each spring and fall 
on the old Waldron training field. My 


father, George Wiggin, then but seventeen 
years of age, had the band in hand. I have 
heard my father tell of that thrilling ex- 
perience when General Morrison instructed 
him to escort the color bearer to the 
Waldron House, across the road, for the 
colors, with the orders, ‘Don’t make a 
sound going, but on the way back play like 
the devil.’ 

“They obeyed. On their return they cer- 
tainly made a plenty of noise. Elijah Berry 
turned a handspring over his bass drum, 
losing only one beat. He later got a 
reprimand from the General; but it had 
tickled the General so that he could hardly 
keep a straight face. 

“The old-time instruments used in the 
band are interesting—several clarinets, one 
fife, one post horn, one keyed bugle, and 
drums; and I still have the bass horn 
which Uncle Charles procured as soon as 
he could. 

“The old band kept up the old-fashioned 
style of playing until as late as 1858. Their 
uniforms, purchased about the Mexican 
War time, were very elaborate. My father’s 
sister’s boys, ‘the Staceys,’ about that time 
were old enough to play, and these four 
boys developed into as fine musicians as 
could be produced anywhere. In fact they 
were too good for a country band and in 
the late sixties left town. My father then 
had rather tough sledding, but he kept 
pegging away until his sons got old enough 
so that. he could set them practicing. His 
sons were George, Jr., James, Orlando, 
Charles and Elmer; and neighbor boys who 
helped were John W. Berry, Charles J. 
Hall, Harry Willey, J. W. and Henry 
Cater, and H. F. Brock. I have led the 
band since 1880; and our first job was 
for a ‘Garfield and Arthur Torch-light 
Parade.’ I remember an incident of that 
occasion—at a flag raising in route to the 
parade. As the flag went up, by some un- 
explainable error, it was ‘Union down.’ 
Someone remarked, ‘That is a bad sign.’ 
It proved so, as Garfield was later assas- 
sinated. 

“As you note, the band has been small 
in numbers. As it has been more or less 
of a family affair, it never has had over 
sixteen members at a time. 

“Well, it’s no small job to keep up a 
band in a small country town. How many 
times I have got up to a good grade of 
music, and then would have to begin all 
over again! It is almost unbelievable—to 
say nothing of trying to beat music into 
individual aspirants. But, by such efforts 
we have been able to keep the ‘Old Band’ 
alive these one hundred and four years.” 

The sincerity and evident pride of the 
leader would seemingly justify his claim 
that the Barrington organization is the old- 
est American band in continuous existence. 


“Music is the first, the simplest, the most effective of all instrwnents of 


”—Ruskin. 


moral instruction. 
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RECORDS AND RADIO 


By Peter Hugh Reed 


T IS GOOD. NEWS to know that 

RCA-Victor have signed a _ contract 
with Frank Black, General Music Director 
of the National Broadcasting Company, to 
make a series of records with the NBC 
String Symphony. This is the first major 
link to be formed between radio and rec- 
ords. No radio programs have inspired 
wider tributes or have been more uni- 
versally praised than those of the NBC 
String Symphony, conducted by Frank 
Black. His programs, always excellently 
devised, have included many _ significant 
works seldom heard even in the concert 
halls. 

“In these programs, I strive to present, 
in part, compositions that are all too in- 
frequently heard to-day,” Mr. Black told 
us, “works which are not only interesting 
but also decidedly worth while.” 

Black, like all highly talented people, 
is most versatile. Aware, however, that 
versatility demands fulfillment in one field 
truly to assert itself in an outstanding 
manner, he wisely correlates his various 
activities with music. He is an excellent 
pianist, a fine conductor, and one of the 
busiest arrangers in the field. His abilities 
in this line extend from a popular ballad, 
in a special quartet arrangement for the 
Revellers, to transcriptions of the piano 
sonatas of Beethoven and Mozart for his 
string orchestra, and of other similar com- 
positions for full symphony orchestra. 
Black is one of America’s foremost mu- 
sicians, and one of the most conscientious 
workers for radio. His recordings will be 
most welcome, for they will fill a gap be- 
tween chamber and symphonic music that 
has been too long vacant. 

Stokowski’s re-recording of César 
Franck’s only symphony is lacking in es- 
sential energy in the first and second move- 
ments, but the exaltation of the last 
movement is set forth with superb orches- 
tral coloring. Stokowksi has a tendency 
to linger over the luscious melodies, to 
stress the very quality of this work which 
is its greatest weakness—its sectional con- 
struction. Considered as a recording of a 
great orchestra, the new set (Victor 
M-300) is unexcelled; but this is com- 
prehensible, for where do we hear finer 
strings or more expressive woodwind play- 
ing than from the Philadelphia Orchestra? 

Weingartner, the eminent Beethovenian, 
never has done a more notable service for 
the phonograph than his performance of 
the “Eroica Symphony” (Columbia set 
285). He rises to great heights in his read- 
ing of this work—a reading, which over 
thirty years ago he conceived and out- 
lined in his book, “On the Performance 
of Beethoven’s Symphonies,” with such 
penetrating insight that his performance 
has become ever since a criterion for almost 
all conductors. The recording of this work 
is excellently realized with a resonating 
quality behind the orchestra (the Vienna 
Philharmonic) which is characteristic of 
the concert hall. This resonance, mistakenly 
called an “echo” by some, is most beneficial 
in making the woodwind and brasses more 
realistic in reproduction. 

The stately charm of the old world 
movement which we find in Bach’s four 
“Suites for Orchestra” is better set forth 
when these works are played by a chamber 
orchestra, for which the composer wrote 
them. The fact that Adolf Busch, in his 
recording of “Suite No. 1 in C major” 
and “Suite No. 2 in B minor” (Victor 
set M-332) is using such an ensemble 
makes his recorded interpretation of these 
suites not only authentic but also doubly 
enjoyable. These are recordings which be- 


. 


long side by side on the library shelf with 
the well-loved Brandenburg concertos. The 
recording here is rarely realized. 

Ayvshalomoff’s “Concerto for piano and 
orchestra,” upon Chinese themes and 
rhythms (Columbia set 286), is a hybrid 
work, in which the composer has treated — 
Oriental material in a romantic, occidental 
manner. .Althcugh it is well made -and 
excellently recorded and performed , by 
Gregory Singer and the Shanghai Mu- 
nicipal Orchestra under the composer’s 
direction, it does not succeed in making 
one believe that it owns any value other® 
than that of a novelty. 

Nor do the twelve songs by Kowalski, 
based on Guiraud’s poems of Pierrot : 
Lunaire and sung by Ernst Wolff (Co- | 
lumbia album 287), emerge beyond the 
same status. Wolff, whose voice has im- 
proved tremendously since his last record- 
ing, sings and plays these songs effectively, 4 
and the recording is excellently realized. — 

Bruckner’s “Romantic Symphony (No.4 
in E-flat)” comes to us in a_ splendid 
recording played by the Saxonian State — 
Orchestra, directed by Karl Bohm (Victor q 
set M-331). There is much to admire in | 
this work which opens with a particularly 
beautiful and inspired first movement which 
the composer has drawn out to consid- 
erable length (20 minutes). It is the almost 
interminable length of Bruckner’s works 
and his rhythmic monotony which have 
defeated his purpose. Yet there is much te 
admire in him, and since that admiration 


2 
can be better sustained by taking him in 


homeopathic doses, recommend the — | 
playing of this work in two sessions. The _ 
present recording has double interest for | 
those admiring this composer, since it is _ 
the only one of a work by him featuring | 
Bruckner’s original scoring. 5 | 
Brahms’ Variations on an Original — 


Theme, Op. 21, No. 1, for piano, is not | 


we 


too often played in concert. Niemann says 
these Variations are a work in which — 

Brahms’ “constructive and analytical intel- — 

ligence says the last word.” Backaus, 

eminent Brahmsian (he has already con- — 
tributed two valuable album sets of Brahms’ ‘J 
piano music), plays this work with insight : 
and understanding (Victor disc 14227) 
The theme of the work has a. curious | 
analogy to Carrie Jacob Bond’s ballad, A 
Perfect Day, although it is not similarly _ 
trite. 

Debussy in his last years wrote three. 
chamber sonatas, which, despite the fact 
that they show his creative powers waning, 
are nonetheless effective in performance. 
One of these, the “Sonata for violin and | 
piano,” comes to us in an up-to-date re- 
cording -by the two admirable Belgian — 
musicians, Alfred Dubois and Marcel Maas — 
(Columbia discs 68878-79D). ’ 

Recommended: The recordings by the — 
Boston Symphony Orchestra of excerpts 
from Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust” — 
(Victor 14230-31) ; Beecham’s brilliant per- i 

. ’ “ 
formance of Excerpts from Bizet’s re 
ond L’Arlesienne Suite” (Columbia disc 
68882D ) ; Georges Thill’s manly singing of 
two arias from Massanet’s “Le Cid” (Co-_ 4 
lumbia disc 9124M) ; Elisabeth Schumann’s — 
lovely singing of Schumann’s Mondnacht 
(the best rendition of this difficult song on 
records); and Richard Strauss’ Traum 
durch die Dammerung and Ich Schzwebe 
(Victor disc 14076); Yella Pessl’s playing 
of harpsichord pieces by Carl Phil’) Eman- 
uel Bach (Columbia disc 17081D) ; and 
Mark Raphael's singing of three of Roger ’ 
Quilter’s Shakespeare songs (Columbia disc 
275M). : 


\ 


HE LAST NOTE of Chopin’s 
Nocturne in E-flat gradually faded 
e away. It was a hushed audience. 

One felt an unusual response. A tribute 
was being paid to the instrument of my 

choice. The xylophone (or marimba) again 
| was proving its ability to interpret the soul 
of music. 

» While this instrument has been for some 

‘time a favored one of the public, as is 
_ evidenced by the universal interest and the 
anticipation its appearance creates; it has 
had a struggle to gain a warm spot in the 
heart of the conservative musician. Classi- 
fied as a general percussion instrument and 
used to a large extent for rhythm, ‘to sup- 
‘plement the drums, has tended to keep it 
out of the foreground; and hence it is 
little understood by the general public. 

Even text books on musical instruments 
rarely include it. 

_- History traces it to about four thousand 
years ago in India, Siam, and China. The 
| grollow crisp notes sent forth by the Hindu 
| pagans in their various ceremonies, dances 
and religious rites, little resemble the re- 
verberating strains of the modern xylo- 
phone, whose echoes are being heard all 
‘over the world by radio, on the concert 
| stage and in the ballroom. It is slowly 
| gaining recognition, but, even so, has not 
| as yet attained the height of musical de- 
_. velopment which it is capable of achieving. 


| Not Unequal but Diverse 
1 HAT IS the difference between the 
' xylophone and the marimba? To-day 
the words are used almost interchangeably. 
- The word xylophone comes from the Greek 
| _aylo (meaning wood) and phono (sound). 
i) From Africa we get the word marimba 
| for the same type of instrument. Our 
‘country has made some distinction in these 


FPRAAHE EAR of primitive man caught 
Y the irresistible song of the primitive 
drum echoing through jungle and 
glade and called it, for its sound, a “Tom- 
tom.” Thus was born one of a great fam- 
ily of imitative words, from the monotone 
that is produced by tapping on a piece of 
hide drawn tightly over a gourd or wooden 
frame. In very widely separated parts of 
the world the beating of tom-toms broke 
the silence of veldt, forest and plain— 
Hottentots, Apaches and Tartars sounded 
the tocsin of war in thunderlike rumbling 
_ telegraphy or pla jed the primitive drum to 
Sway in sensuous frenzy nude or gaudily 
_ costumed ballets of masked dancers in 
hte primordial versions of the Ziegfield 

. ‘ollies. 
| The words of the songs of the un- 

. F 

{ 
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instruments. The xylophone proper has a 
range as on the violin. Its sparkling tone 
is especially suitable for allegro movements 
and the more spirited numbers. The ma- 
rimba, on the other hand, is the largo 
instrument. Its deep rich notes resemble 
those of the cathedral organ. However the 
newest instruments combine the best fea- 
tures of both, making it possible to give 
renditions. of any type of music. It is 
another instrument entrusted to man to 
express life’s many emotions. 

The improvised instruments of the prim- 


itive man were the product of his en- 
virons—the forest. Here he found wood 
that possessed a resonance that was_pleas- 
ing to his ear. He experimented with it 
and finally learned to assemble parts of 
it into crude fashions where they were 
free to vibrate. To primitive man this must 
have represented the voice of the tree 
spirit. 

There is real music in wood. Savages 
found it; and to-day it is ours in a more 
perfect form. Its tonal qualities are beauti- 
ful and fascinating. The response it has 


Hark the Drums and Trumpets 


By H. C. 


broken forests, accompanied only by drums, 
must have been much the same as they are 
to-day. Time does little to change our 
primitive instincts. Then as now it was, 
“A hot-cha-cha and a heigh-dee-ho,” mean- 
ingless jargon in itself but suggestive of 
gayety, sung to a fanciful hero, perhaps a 
river, the moon, the drought demon or a 
serpent. Instinctively one feels that the 
syncopation must have been punctuated 
with howls—the equivalent of “Yea man!” 
and “Hey hey!” when the savage song 
suggested ecstasy or cave man and tiger 
woman “technic” in love-making. 


Neighborly Words 


HE TOM-TOM sang and the word 
for it went around the world. Its 
variauts in almost any language are slight. 


ae 


np 
- 


Chéng 


Harbach 


The Hindoos speak of the tam tam (drum) 
as used by jugglers in India, Persia and 
Turkey. In Bengali the word is practically 
the same—tantan. The Chinese, independ- 
ently of any outside linguistic influence, 
have conceived the sound tang, found in 
a compound meaning “the sound of drums 
and tambourines.” The sound of the drum 
is impressive, striking, forecful; no lan- 
guage has resisted it. 

The uniformity of the modification of 
tam as a word for drum in the Romance 
languages is significant: French, tambour; 
Italian, tamburo; Spanish and Portuguese, 
tambor; inspirations from the Persian 
tabir. The Roumanians clip the word and 
boil it down to toba, The Latin tympanum, 
cognate of the Greek fympanon, signifies 


Chung 


The Romance of the Xylophone 


to a gifted touch emits a charm all its 
own. The bars seem to possess a voice that 
is near a touch of nature. 


From India’s Coral Strand 
UCH DISCRETION is needed in 
selecting the mallets to be used in 

playing, and the choice should be deter- 
mined by the purpose of the music to be 
played. Whether it is to command rey- 
erence, to elicit sympathy, or to incite joy 
and happiness, depends on the hands that 
skillfully bring forth the hidden beauties 
the xylophone possesses. 

On recent visits to two large factories 
where these instruments were being manu- 
factured, it was interesting to note how 
each step was under the supervision of ex- 
perts. Accurate tuning was being done by 
the best scientific methods. In reply to the 
question, “Where was this wood obtained?” 
we were told that worldwide searches are 
made for the wood that possesses the un- 
usual resonance needed, and that it takes 
years of seasoning before this is qualified 
to be used for these bars. 

While looking at the finished products 
in all their perfection of modern achieve- 
ment, one was led to revert to romantic 
tales of the Kwango district of the Kongo, 
in Africa, where only princes of royal 
blood were allowed to play them. 

Many music students are beginning to 
approach the xylophone in a scholarly fash- 
ion and are seriously applying themselves 
to the attainment of a complete technic. 
The old display of showmanship is being 
rapidly replaced by an artistic and grace- 
ful rendition of the truly beautiful. Prop- 
erly employed, it is worthy of and will 
attain a definite place in the world. of 
artistic musical achievement, another re- 
source for the composer. 


a kettledrum or tambourine as anciently 
used by the priests of Cybele. To this day 
the sound of drums and tambourines is 
heard in evangelism through the mixed 
voices of the Salvation Army. The whole 
of Scandinavia has: only to choose between 
the Swedish truwmma and the Danish 
tromma, in which an r has crept into the 
root to accentuate the rolling sound of 
the drum, to find a neutral word. The 
Dutch call it trom or trommel. Tronimel, 
the same in German, shorn of its modifica- 
tions—the diminutive suffix—e/, the gut- 
tural r and one of its superfluous m’s— 
exhibits the primitive fom sound akin to 
tom-tom, tamtam and tantan. 
The Persian drum appeared in Europe 
(Continued on Page 339) 
wo 
i a T’ong 
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tMoutty tute run | MUSIC EXTENSION STUDY COURSE 


of practical value, 
by an eminent 
Specialist 


A WANDERING SPRITE 
By Heten L. Cramm 


This piece by Miss Cramm is marked 
Tempo di Mazurka, and, like the mazurka, 
it has an accent on the second beat of 
most of the measures. The slight accent on 
the second beat of the measure is char- 
acteristic of the mazurka dance form and 
is often the only distinguishing mark be- 
tween the waltz and mazurka. The two 
rhythms are closely akin. The first theme 
is in C major. The second theme, beginning 
with measure 17, is in G major; and in this 
section the right hand is quite active. The 
passages in eighths should be played 
smoothly and evenly, with clean finger 
legato. Let the grace notes found in this 
section be “flicked” off sharply, always 
followed by a sustained note—the half note 
which follows. From measure 32, return 
to the beginning—Da Capo—and play to 
the end of measure 16, then jump to the 
Trio, measure 33. The Trio section is in 
F major—the subdominant key. The first 
eight measures of this section are played 
forte, the right hand carrying the melody 
against the drone bass of the left hand. 
The tone drops to piano in measure 41, 
returning to forte once more at measure 
45. Again at measure 52 it is necessary to 
return to the first theme, Da Capo—afiter 
which the piece closes on the one line Coda 
shown at the bottom of the page. This 
Coda should be played with as much bril- 
liance as possible. Apply an accelerando and 
crescendo to the last four measures, ending 
in the “grand manner.” 


SUNRISE 
By Francesco B. DELEONE 


Francesco B. DeLeone is a name well 
known to readers of THe Erupr. This com- 
poser has contributed many fine numbers 
to the piano literature, and the one shown 
in this issue will be welcomed by many 
teachers and pupils alike. Swurise is a de- 
scriptive Indian piece. The Introduction 
depicts an early morning scene as a tribe 
of migratory Indians break camp and leave 
for new hunting grounds. The opening 
measures with the accented fifths suggest 
both the Tom-toms and the dignified strut 
of the tribal Chief as he gives orders to 
break camp. The tempo is Largo, very 
slowly, and the five-four meter gives an 
unusual swing to the rhythm. 

Beginning with measure 5 a chord pro- 
gression appears; and it should be played in 
a manner to suggest a tribal chant heard in 
the distance. This is followed by a section 
that will deserve separate hand practice. 
The left hand carries the melody, and it 
should be practiced alone until it can be 
played with singing tone, proper phrasing 
and a good, rhythmical “sweep.” Against 
this the right hand supplies a figured pas- 
sage composed for the most part of broken 
chords, which should be learned first at 
slow tempo with high finger legato and 
later worked up to speed while using a 
rolling motion of the hand in conjunction 
with enough finger action to insure clarity. 
Be sure to pay attention to dynamic 
changes—all of which are clearly marked. 
There are several changes in pace, too, 
such as meno mosso (measure 25), allar- 
gando (measure 27), piu movimento 
(measure 33), and so on. The Coda closes 
the piece with broad, stately octaves— 
played largamente and fortissimo—followed 
by a repetition an octave lower, played 
softly to sound like an echo. Be sure to 
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For Piano Teachers and Students 


By Dr. John Thompson 


bind the last two measures together with 
the pedal as indicated. 


THE METRONOME 
By Lupwic vAN BEETHOVEN 

This fragment from the “Eighth Sym- 
phony” of Beethoven is arranged for piano 
with the usual cleverness of Mr. Hodson, 
whose transcriptions are always most 
pianistic. It is of especial interest because 
of its title which was the result of Bee- 
thoven’s interest and amusement in the 
time measuring invention of Maelzel. 
Beethoven first composed a round which 
depicted the rhythmic ticking off of the 
metronome. Later the motif of this was 
used for the second movement of the 
“Eighth Symphony.” Establish a sprightly 
tempo from the very beginning and keep 
it intact throughout. Note the three note 
phrase group which appears many times 
in both right and left hands. This little 
motif is heard always against the steady 
staccato of the accompaniment. Follow the 
marks of dynamics and make the most of 
tonal gradation, since the rhythm must re- 
main absolutely even from beginning to 
end. 

This number is a distinct novelty and 
should be welcomed by teachers who are 
ever in search for something new to add 
to the teaching repertoire. 


THE CLOWN 
By Cart WiLHELM KERN 


Here is a humoresque in descriptive style 
which makes an excellent study in staccato. 
It should be remembered that there are as 
many varieties of staccato as of legato, 
and the performers should strive for con- 
trasting staccatos in playing this number. 
Note the many uses of the sostenuto mark 
—the little line over or under the note— 
and be sure the notes so marked are well 
sustained. The first section begins Allegro 
but the tempo slows up somewhat in the 
second section, beginning with measure 17. 
This section is meant to depict the clown 
playing the fiddle. The tempo is resumed 
again at measure 33. The various effects 
are all cued in, such as, “Clown laughs,” 
“Bass drum,” “Clown jumps,” “Clown dis- 
appears,” and so on. 


WINDMILLS 
By Brernarp WaAGNESS 


The first section of this piece develops 
finger lJegato in both hands. Passages in 
eighths and sixteenths occur—the sixteenths 
sometimes played by one hand and some- 
times divided between the hands. The first 
theme is in the key of C major while the 
second theme is in A major. The text 
indicates sempre legato, always connected. 
The pedal is used mostly twice to the 
measure. There are occasional changes of 
pace to be observed—all, however, clearly 
marked. 


NIGHT WITCHERY 
By Victor RENTON 


This charming little nocturne from the 
facile pen of Victor Renton is bound to win 
many friends at first hearing. The air is 
spontaneous and floats along in a manner 
suggestive of night winds gently swaying 
the tree tops. It also passes through an in- 
teresting harmonic progression, which must 
not be marred by improper use of the 
pedal. The first theme, in G major, is lyric 
in character and is followed by a second 
theme in E minor, relative minor. This 


theme is a bit more restless than the first 
and offers a nice contrast. Let the left 
hand roll the broken chord accompaniment 
against the right hand theme. This section 
is also heavier tonally, ranging from mez- 
soforte to forte. The first section again is 
heard—Da Capo—and comes to a graceful 
close at Fine. 


FLICKERING SHADOWS 
By R. DEAN SHURE 


This graceful waltz by the talented com- 
poser, R. Dean Shure, makes an interest- 
ing study in lights and shadows. After a 
short four measure introduction the first 
theme enters on an arpeggio figure divided 
between the hands. Note that the melody 
lies in the lower voice of the right hand 
in measures 7 and 8, also in measures 11 
and 12. Establish a swaying waltz swing 
and be sure the accent is not lost in the 
arpeggio passages divided between the 
hands. The second section, in A-flat major, 
is very sustained in character, and should 
be given a somewhat more quiet tonal 
treatment. The left hand remains active 
against the sustained chords of the right 
and thus preserves the waltz swing. At the 
end of the second section return to the en- 
trance of the first theme—Dal Segno—and 
play to Fine. 


THE LITTLE DRUM MAJOR 
By HertnricH ENGEL 


Here is a march that sticks to the tradi- 
tional march style. It opens with a short 
four measure introduction, played forte 
with sharp rhythm, and leads into the 
march proper which follows immediately. 
While the tempo indication is alla breve, 
meaning two counts to the measure and 
one half note to each count, it should first 
be learned counting four to the measure 
with one quarter note to each count. The 
first theme is in the key of D major. The 
section beginning at measure 23 is an imi- 
tation of the trombones of the band. At 
this point the left hand carries the melody 
which ascends with accented and sustained 
half notes against the accompanying chords 
of the right. This is followed by the con- 
ventional Trio section in the subdominant 
key and calls for contrasting staccato and 
legato phrases. Play with military precision 
and keep strict time always. 


GAVOTTE 
By BAcH-BURMEISTER 


This Gavotte, from the “Third English 
Suite,” is a well known and well liked 
number by Bach. The version here pre- 
sented is a concert arrangement by Richard 
Burmeister, a pianist of note. The gavotte 
form is said to have originated from a race 
in France called the Gavots. It was a very 
popular Court dance and was distinctive in 
that the dancers lifted the feet instead of 
shuffling as in most of the other dances of 
the period. The tempo is fairly lively and 
strict attention must be given to the phras- 
ing as well as to an observance of staccato 
and legato, all of which have a decided 
bearing on the rhythm. In the Trio section, 
which is in the form of a musette, be sure 
to use both pedals as indicated. This pro- 
vides the droning effect characteristic of 
the musette. 


WALTZ IN E MINOR, OP. 39 
By BraHMs-BuURMEISTER 


Another one of Mr. Burzeister’s ar- 


Analysis of Piano Music 
appearing in 
the Music Section 
of this Issue 


rangements is this waltz of Brahms. It is | 
none too easy to play and requires careful 
practice in order to play it with ease and 
precision. Begin the first theme rather 
quietly and built up tonally to the forte ed | 
appassionato in measure 9. Be certain to 
observe the two note slurs in the second — 
section. This particular form of phrasing 
is typical of Brahms and is to be found | 
in many of his piano pieces. The arrange-€ ) 
ment as here presented calls for large and 
well developed hands. 


TROMBONE SAMMY 
By Cyrus S. MALLARD 


The melody to this piece is carried in | 
the bass to suggest a trombone solo. Fol- 
low the phrasing marks exactly; they run 
two measures each. Let the right hand ac- 
companiment chords be properly subdued 
and do not overlook the ritard and pause 
in measure eight. The tempo is lively and 
the dynamics range from piano to mezso- 
forte. In difficulty this piece is about grade 
one-and-a-half. 


JOHNNY-JUMP-UP 
By ALEXANDER BENNETT 


An easy little second grade tune with 
much charm. It develops both staccato and | 
legato and calls for proper observance of | 
phrasing. The melody patterns are wellt?| 
marked thus making it quite easy to memor- | 
ize. The right hand carries the melody | 
throughout while the left hand supplies a 
simple chord accompaniment. A very good | 
teaching piece. 


{ 
AFTER A FLY . 
By Epna-Mar BurRNAM | 
Here is an excellent trill study fom} 
thumb and second finger of the right hand 
cleverly disguised in the form of a descrip- 
tive piece. The trill, of course, represents 
the buzzing of the fly. On the second linea 
dissonance appears—three adjoining white _ 
keys—played with the fist. This effect ap- _ 
pears four times and depicts a series ct f 
swats, which miss the fly entirely. The fly 
continues its buzzing and finally flies away | 
in the closing measures on a pianissimo || 
trill. Splendid teaching piece! About grade | 
two. | 


PANSY BED < 


By Haroitp Lockr 


This little number, about grade two-and- 
a-half, is written in waltz form and em- 
ploys many short chromatic progressions. 
The little figures are divided between the 
hands for the most part. Use the pedal 
only where indicated. 


INDIAN MARCH 
By Katurn Bemis-WILson 


An easy march for the first grader. It 
calls for heavy accents and even tempo. 
Only half notes and quarter notes are em- 
ployed. 


LONDON TOWN 
By Loutst CuristinE REBE 


One can always depend upon Miss Rebe 
to do something above the ordinary, so it 
is no surprise to find real sparkle in this 
clever little teaching piece. It is tuneful, — 
pianistic and has real teaching value. Note 
the change from staccato to legato, also the 
change in tempo, all clearly marked. The 
tune is a jolly one and should find favor — 
with many young readers of THe Erune. | 
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THE ‘TEACHERS’ ROUND TABLE 


Conducted Monthly by 


GUY MAIER 
NOTED PIANIST AND MUSIC EDUCATOR 


Pieces for Two Pianos 


I have a class of serious students 
who meet twice a week for two-piano 
(4 hands) ensemble work ; and | find 
it difficult to get interesting material 
of a slow, lyrical kind for them to 
study. It seems as though all com- 
posers write nothing but fast or bril- 
fiant pieces for this combination. Can 
you give me the names of some slow 
- two-piano works of moderate dif- 
 fieulty ?—C. G., California. 


By “moderate difficulty’ I assume you 
ean the so-called early advanced grade. 
Composers and arrangers have at last 
learned that two-piano music need not be 
of the “battledore and shuttlecock” variety, 
‘that the antiphonal style so frequently used, 
“quickly becomes dry and monotonous. 
Some of them, in attempting to create new 


 two-piano sonorities, glorying in the two 


keyboards and twenty fingers at their dis- 
‘posal, have thickened and overloaded the 
music with too many notes. Others, realiz- 
ing the dangers that lurk in this multipli- 
‘ation of percussive sound, have been more 
‘economical, and thereby have achieved a 
delightfully fresh, transparent texture. Some 
effective additions to the two-piano reper- 
toire of songful pieces are: Sheep May 
Safely Graze, by Bach-Howe; Musette, by 
Handel-Gorno; Pastorale, by Zipoli-Kel- 
berine; Prelude, by Pietsch; Tango, by 
Albeniz-Gest; Sea Gardens, by Cooke-Hes- 
selberg; Andante, by Chaminade ; “Croon,” 
yy Harris; Gondoliers (from “A Day in 
Venice”), by Nevin-Sutro; Sicilienne, by 
Bach-Maier ; “Love Waltzes” (Sets I and 
Il), by Brahms-Maier; Andante (from 
“Grand Sonata”), by Schubert-Maier. 


Two-Note Phrases 


In a phrase of two notes, slurred 
thus, is the first note always ac- 
cented ?—P. E. G., Iowa. 


== 


Yes, and besides stressing the first, 
tonally, it also should receive slightly more 
time length than the second. The proper 
playing of these two-note figures is a more 
important factor in the pianist’s equipment 
than many teachers suppose. Until the 
student masters such groups—fast and 
slow—with proper arm and finger down- 
and-upness, he cannot play Haydn, Mozart, 
and much of Beethoven competently. In 


| @practice, I find it necessary to insist on 


exaggerated tonal contrasts between the 
two notes, the first played quite loudly, the 
second so lightly pianissimo (and stacca- 
tissimo) as to be almost inaudible. 


The Creative Urge 


I have several pupils who have the 
urge to create. They make up lots of 
pees and are quite thrilled by it. 

ut I do not know how to proceed 
to develop this desire ‘into something 
of value. In a year or so, if some- 
thing is not done, they will forget it 
and probably never think of creating 
again. Then, in later years, if they 
try it, they will find that they are 
absolutely “dumb” when it comes to 
original musical expression. 

‘ I have studied harmony as taught 
~~ the old fashioned way ; but I know 

_ that wonld kill whatever desire they 

‘now haye for original expression. 
What has been done along this line? 
ett books can I secure to help me? 
= % he less music they know, the more 
wie cond improvise. How can one work 
_ With such pupils to keep the creative 
spark alive?—R. E. A. (Ohio). 


a ~~ 


ne questions which come to this col- 
are so difficult that I delay answering 
; long as I dare. Finally, with a 
- show of determination I set one 
questions alone on my desk to 


challenge me. For days it bullies me with 
such invisible ink taunts as, “Ha! now, 
at last you’re stumped,” or “So, I’ve called 
your bluff, eh?”, or, with satanic glee, 
“Hee, Hee, Hee! You can’t neglect me.” 

Your question, alas, has brought on one 
of these situations. I must confess, shame- 
facedly, that I have not tried to stimulate 
my own students to improvise or to “make 
up” their own music over long stretches of 
time, although I have always felt the need 
for such a course. Consulting several music 
teacher friends was of little help—they 
confessed to the same weakness. Therefore, 
I hesitate to speak with authority, but can 
only offer suggestions. 

Time could be taken out of each lesson 
to show the basic rules of form, chord 
usage, melodic and contrapuntal develop- 
ment, and applied each week to original 
compositions, not written, but worked out at 
the piano in gradually increasing com- 
plexity. Or, better, plan a special class, 
taking such a work as Ernest Fowles’ 
“Harmony in Pianoforte Study,’ one of 
the best books on improvisation that I 
know, or Schlieder’s “Lyric Composition 
through Improvisation,” as an outline for 
such a creative music course. 

All piano students should have regular 
work to develop harmonic fluency and ease 
at the keyboard; and for this I warmly 
recommend George Wedge’s_ excellent 
“Keyboard Harmony.” You might also 
examine Anne Heuermann, Hamilton’s book 
of the same title. Any of these books may 
be secured through the publishers of THE 
Etupe. 


Like you, I have come to hate the old 
fashioned “Harmony” teaching. The very 
word is anathema to me. Its study has 
been a slow poison, killing all creative 
desire. It has no place in the modern 
scheme of teaching, and should be cast 
into outer darkness. Many theory teachers 
have recognized this and have happily sub- 
stituted other, more intelligent approaches 
to composition. But some of the old guard 
still hang on, with the pathetic bones of 
old “Harmony” rattling importantly around 
their schools and studios—Let us bury 
the poor old skeleton, once for all! 


Doppio Movement 


In Chopin’s Nocturne in F-sharp 
Major, Op. 15, No. 2, I am not quite 
clear as to the Doppio movimento. 

1. Does the doubling refer to the 
tempo or the parts? The soprano is 
clear, but what is the significance of 
the fragmentary theme between the 
soprano and the accompaniment in 
sixteenths ? 

2. Five measures before the Doppio 
movement does the chromatic passage 
begin before or after the first L. H. 
chord ?—D. R. A., New Jersey. 


(1) Doppio movimento calls for a tempo 
twice as fast as the preceding part. It has 
no reference to combinations of musical 
themes or voices. The doppio movimento 
direction is, of course, elastic and variable 
as, for example, in this exquisite nocturne. 
If the first section is played from 54 to 
58= the middle part, even at 58= J will 
seem too slow. Therefore the tempo should 
be gradually accelerated up to the climax. 

As to those inner voices which you find 
so disturbing, Chopin probably wrote them 


GUY MAIER AND LEE PATTISON 


Two of the most famous ensemble pianists of the past half century. The con- 
certs of these two artists at two pianos have been one of the treats of the 
American concert season. 


thus merely to secure the smoothest pos- 
sible /egato from the player. 

(2) It is customary to play this passage 
as follows, with a slight ritard in the 
whole measure: 


a 
- Sa lees 
aoe ete, 
PP rit. 


he 
Ba. # 
Popular Music Again 


In a recent issue, on ‘Popular’ 
music, you recommended some “hits” 
for students who like to play this kind 
of music. These “hits” were last 
year’s, so I am writing to ask you 
to select some of this season’s best 
popular tunes. These would be most 
satisfactory to me as a teacher, and 
would also satisfy a young married 
woman student who is rhythmically 
hungry. 

I have many students whom I 
enjoy teaching, One young man of 
nine takes to transposition so delight- 
fully that it is a ‘party’? when we 
have the lesson. And by the way, his 
father is head of the Bie. Co.— 
and my remuneration is in pies! 

Mraak.: ls, i. 

If you give the young gentleman fre- 
quent lessons, and are always paid in pies, 
are you not just a little worried about the 
indigestion which may result from such 
a diet? You will recall the story of J. S. 
Bach’s astute uncle, Johann Christoph 
Bach, who made a clever bargain with a 
well-to-do baker’s widow; she deeded a 
comfortable house, and garden and _ fields 
to him, in return for which she demanded 
free lodging and board—the latter to con- 
sist of two quarts of beer and a hot roast 
daily. You must admit that she had the 
worst of the bargain—with the result, no 
doubt, that she soon joined her husband in 
those blessed fields where (we hope) diets 
are better balanced. 

To be spared any such dire results, you 
are, no doubt, magnanimously sharing your 
surplus pies with friends or pupils! 

It is with fear and trembling that I rec- 
ommend the “hits” you request, since even 
the tunes (not to speak of the titles) of 
to-day’s popular successes are completely 
forgotten to-morrow. Some of the best 
songs are now being written by Cole Por- 
ter: from his “Red, Hot, and Blue’’ music, 
you might like Jt’s De-Lovely—whose 
character can be guessed at not only from 
the title but also from its text, which be- 
gins— 

I feel a sudden urge to sing the kind 

of ditty that invokes the spring : 
Another from the same Revue is called 
alluringly—or luridly—Yowve Got Sonte- 
thing; or, if you prefer, you may buy a 
whole album of ten well known Cole Porter 
songs. 

Among other so-called popular “smashes” 
are Seal It With a Kiss, sung by Lily Pons 
in “That Girl in Paris”; IJ Cannot Live 
Without Your Love, from “The White 
Horse Inn”; One in a Million, by Lew 
Pollack; and a very modern little lyric by 
Harry Warren, Plenty of Money and You 
(sub-title, Oh, Baby, what couldn’t I do), 
appropriately described as a gold digger’s 
lullaby. Take your choice! 

Eddie Duchin has made some fascinating 
transcriptions called “Pianostyles,’’ of such 
old hits as, In the Shade of the Old Apple 
Tree, Shine On, Harvest Moon, Smiles, 
Chinatown, My Chinatown, and so on. 
These are given first in their original ver- 

(Continued on Page 356) 
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Music for the Marionette Theater 
By Verna Arvey 


"Towne ARE SOME who label the 
puppet music of modern composers 
as “delightful: whimsies” and “clever 
innovations.” However, when the antiquity 
of the marionette theater and the serious 
quality of its intentions are known, it will 
be seen that things connected with it need 
not be whimsical; nor are they necessarily 
innovations. ? 

The lure of the mechanical theater for 
a modern musician is indeed great. Where 
else can his compositions be accompanied 
by a perfect, artistic spectacle that dis- 
tracts the listener so little from his music? 
Such an attraction is not to be denied. Not 
only the moderns, but also some of the 
world’s finest composers have succumbed 
to this lure. 

Puppet plays have had in many cases 
a religious significance. Often, when these 
mechanical actors were bent on amuse- 
ment, they were really offering’ biting, 
pointed satire that served to call the at- 
tention of the public to evils to which 
they. would ordinarily not listen—evils to 
which they would comfortably close their 
eyes. 

Some authorities consider African prim- 
itives the originators of marionettes. 
Throughout these native puppet shows, 
throbbing tom-toms form the musical ac- 
companiment. The North American Hopis 
are said to use marionettes in religious 
festivals. Their actions are accompanied 
by appropriate chants, in the regular style 
of Hopi song. 

All of the ancient civilizations had pup- 
pets: Egypt, Greece, Burma, Siam, Java, 
Rome (later the Italians made a fine art 
of puppetry), China, Japan, India (its 
fairy lore), and Sicily, among others. 


Oriental Puppet Shows 

@ Bets CHINESE shadow-play was first 

mentioned in the historical annals of 
Se-ma Ts’ien, relating to the year 121 B.C. 
It is accompanied (even in the present day) 
by a small orchestra, while the roles are 
recited by an operator seated behind a cur- 
tain. Japan, too, has a reciter, or chanter, 
for puppet plays. He is called Gidayu, and 
is a recognized artist. He gives all of the 
speeches, even to describing the changing 
expressions on the actors’ faces. By his 
side sits a player of the three-stringed 


THE STROLLING MARIONETTE PLAYERS OF AMIENS 


Japanese samisen. Before the introduction 
of the samisen into the Japanese marionette 
theater, the tapping of the chanter’s fan 
marked the rhythm of the verse. In some 
elaborate performances, there are mcre 
than a score of chanters, and an equal 
number of samisen players. 

The music of the samisen as an accom- 
paniment to the voice appears complicated 
on first hearing. Really, it is simple. The 
erratic vocal line is the most difficult to 
comprehend. The samisen is always regular. 
It carries the melody in both slow and fast 
music. Above it moves the voice, follow- 
ing the instrument at varying tempi, which 
gives a first impression of disunity. The 
spoken word is much in evidence in Jap- 
anese music, and the different inflections 
of these words are as exact as the notes 
themselves. When, however, they approxi- 
mate a wail, they tend to make the hearer 
believe that new tonalities are approached. 
This is not true, for the vocal-samisen 
music is, for the most part, pentatonic. 

At one time, Takemoto Chikugo invented 
music for the marionette stage he set up 
in Osaka. Because his music was loud and 
vulgar, Miyako Itchu invented softer songs. 
Both,. however, were suppressed by the 
government on the grounds of indecency. 


A marionette performance of “Faust,” as given in modern style 
in Germany 
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Later they reappeared under the seals of 
other composers. 

When, in Japan (1607-1688) a beautiful 
court. lady of Yeddo wrote a play called 
“The Story of the Lady Jojuri,” it was 
later (during the Eiroken period) set to 
samisen music and presented for puppets 
in Kyoto, by a woman singer. It found 
its way into the homes of noblemen, and 
finally into court, and inspired Takemoto 
Gidayu (early 17th century) to invent 
more brilliant puppet shows to the accom- 


paniment of Jojuri recitation and samisen-- 


music. He also was summoned to court. 

Java has many different kinds of shadow 
puppets (wooden, leather or paper—each 
one used for special dramas) as well as 
marionettes. Stowitts says the same music 
is used for them as in the Javanese theater, 
where human actors portray every musical 
motif and emphasize every beat of the 
rhythm. Whatever takes place on the stage 
follows the music, beat by beat. The 
marionette theater, in this respect, is the 
mechanical counterpart of the human 
theater. It is interesting to note that in 
Java, the Wajang Purwa (shadow-play) 
has a mystic significance. The tales of 
the Mahabharata and the Ramayana are 
reénacted. Thus the accompanying music 


Stravinsky’s “Peirouchka” in a marionette performance with figures three feet 
high, as produced by Robert Bromley 


cannot fail to have a religious meaning. 
This music is based on the slendro, or 
five toned scale. The music for the Wajang — 
Gedog, the shadow-play with historical sig- 
nificance, is based on an entirely different 
scale. . | 
Bali also has its marionettes and shadow- — 
puppet plays. Covarrubias declares, hows 
ever, that their orchestral accompaniments 
differ greatly from those used for Balinesd® 
dances. Gendér Wajang—four xylophones— __ 


form :the orchestra for the shadow-plays. 


Between the toes of his right foot, the 
dalang “(master of ceremonies) holds a sort 
of hammer with which he knocks out 


- rhythms which are indications to the or- 


chestra. This Wajang music is “delicate, 
watery—rich tone colors and suspended 
tempos like bells and fountains playing a 
Debussyian melody.” 


With Church License 


T ONE TIME theatrical performances 
were suppressed by the early Chris- 

tian church in Athens. Puppet shows alone 
escaped the ban. Then it was that Heron, 
the Greek mathematician, wrote the play 
called “The Apotheosis of Bacchus,” in 
which puppet Bacchantes danced around a 
puppet Bacchus to the sound of tambour- 
ines and cymbals. In general, when puppet | 
plays were given in ancient Greece, some 
one read the poem behind the scenes, with 
lyre and flute accompanying the reader’s — 
voice. 

The Turkish leading puppet, Karaguez 
(Black Eye), acts to the music of the fife 
and drum. In Turkish puppet plays every 
character has a theme (leit-motif) which 
he sings as he enters, or which is played q 
at that precise moment by the orchestra. 
“Music plays so great a part in the Turkish 
shadow-plays that they are almost operas,” 


says Madge Anderson in “The Heroes of 


the Puppet Stage.” The inimitable Kar- 
aguez knows the musical themes of all the 
other characters in the plays well enough 
to satirize or parody them, and thus to 
invite laughter. 


And in Europe 

HEN LUCREZIA BORGIA was 
married to Don Alfonzo d’Este, a 
grand ballet for dolls was given for her 
(Continued on Page 333) Sin 
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SUNRISE 


This lovely descriptive piece depicts an early morning scene as a tribe of Indians begin a migration to a new camping place along the“Old Portage Trail”. 


Grade 5. FRANCESCO B. De LEONE 
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THE METRONOME 
FROM THE EIGHTH SYMPHONY 


y round which was later used as the motive 


His friendship for Maelze] became very close but was 


g device of Maelzel that he improvised a spright! 


y”, from which this arrangement was made. 
Maelze] finally came to America and was buried in the city of Philadelphia. Grade 3 


so amused with the new time measurin 


Beethoven was at first 


“Eighth Symphon 


for the second movement of his 


L. van BEETHOVEN 
Arr. by William Hodson 


unfortunately marred by many bitter quarrels. 
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WINDMILLS BERNARD WAGNESS 


Thousands of teachers in various parts of the country have heard Mr.Wagness play this composition and wil] be glad to see it. 


Grade4. Allegretto con moto M.M. /=138 
sempre legato 
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FLICKERING SHADOWS 


Tempo di Valse u.m.2.=60 


R. DEANE SHURE, Op.79 
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THE LITTLE DRUM MAJOR 


MARCH 


Grade 2. 


HEINRICH ENGEL, Op. 3, No.5 
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JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 
part of a series of suites written at 
,wo was himself a musician and played: the 


king given, then drop back to the mark so that there will be 


MASTER WORKS 
— > 
GAVOTTE 
From the Third English Suite 


f the most widely heard compositions of the master. It is 


8 conducting the court orchestra of Prince Leopold of Anhalt 


Third English Suite”is one o 


717 and 1723 when Bach wa 
piece so that you can play it several metronome marks faster than the mar 


in your performance. 


This Gruofrte from the“ 


Cothen between 1 
Learn this 


viola di gamba in Bach’s orchestra. 
no “hurry” 
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Concert arr. by RICHARD BURMEISTER 
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DEAR LITTLE MOTHER WITH SILVER HAIR 


Little Welsh Mother 


Poem and Music by 
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* When appropriate the singer may use the words “Little Welsh mother?“Little Scotch mother,” “Dear Scottish mother,” “Dear Irish moth- 
er,” “Dear English mother}“Dear German mother,’etc. 
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FIRST WALTZ 
FRANZ SCHUBERT 


CLARINET 


Ast Bb 


Moderato 


FIRST WALTZ 


FRANZ SCHUBERT 


' Bb TENOR SAXOPHONE 


FIRST WALTZ 


Moderato 


FRANZ SCHUBERT 


Ist Bb TRUMPET 


FRANZ SCHUBERT 


FIRST WALTZ 


Moderato 
| CELLO or TROMBONE 
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TROMBONE SAMMY 
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JOHNNY-JUMP-UP 


DELIGHTFUL PIECES FOR JUNIOR ETUDE READERS 
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AFTER A FLY 
Story: A fly is buzzing around the room. A little boy tries to swat the f] 
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EDNA-MAE BURNAM 
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The Fly flies away. 
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Music for the Marionette Theater 


(Continued from Page 308) 


at Bologna. In 1670 “Il Girello” was 
written by Jacopo Melani and A. Stradella 
for marionettes, and produced in Florence. 
It was a burlesqued musical drama. In 
1679, marionettes came to the Adriatic 
in an orthodox drama per musica by 
Francesco Antonio Pistochini, called “Il 
Leandro.” In 1680 “Damira Placata,” a 
marionette opera by Marc’ Antonio Ziani, 
was given in Venice. Then, in 1681, K. 
‘Antonio dal Gaudio set “L’Ulisse in 
Feacia” to music for marionettes. When 
the marionette opera finally appeared in 
Paris, according to W. J. Lawrence, it 
was done with scenery, ballet and all the 
adjuncts of a major performance. 

Puppet shows have been long common 
in England. In a Spectator of 1711, a ref- 
erence is made to Pinkethman, a “motion- 
maker” in whose scenes the divinities of 
Olympus ascended and descended to the 
strains of music. In another puppet play 
at this time there were “several figures 
dancing jiggs, sarabands, and country 
dances.” In this case, the music corre- 
sponded to the folk dance music of the 
period. 

Folk dance music was used in many cases 
as the simplest, most easily understood 
accompaniment to puppet plays. An exact, 
slow rhythm indicated the commonplace 
elements of the drama. A still slower 
rhythm depicted sadness; and a quick, 


jerky rhythm gave a feeling of satire and 


fun. 

In the German puppet play called 
“Casperl and the Magic Flute,” Casperl 
set out on a journey on which he met and 
made fun of all the characters in Mozart’s 
opera. Famous operas had a different way 


_of appearing in marionette form, however. 


Just as the operas of the classic period all 
had ballet versions in France and Vienna, 
other musical centers presented them as 


| marionette shows, with well known singers 


behind the scenes. Mozart’s “Bastien and 
Bastienne” was produced in this fashion 
in Paris and Brussels, while puppets also 
enacted the operatic masterpieces of Bellini, 
Verdi and Rossini, as well as “La Serva 
Padrona” of Pergolesi. 

In Haydn’s youth at Vienna, he became 
greatly attracted to the Italian puppets of 
one Bernardoni, and wrote for them a 
‘marionette opera called ‘““The Devil on Two 
Sticks.” Later, he wrote four marionette 


_ operas for Prince Esterhazy at Eisenstadt. 


Bach at 


One of the most dramatic musical stories 


of the great war was that told by James 


Agate in “Ego” (Gollancz). It has to. do 
with those terrible days during which some 
of the bravest of British troops were lo- 
cated in the trenches at Gallipoli. The 
tragedy of war is enhanced by the realiza- 
‘tion that the music these Englishmen sang 
was by a simple, peace loving German 
composer, Johann Sebastian Bach. 
“Russell Thorndike, formerly a chorister 
at St. George’s: Chapel, Windsor, later be- 
coming headof the Decani, was Queen Vic- 
toria’s last solo boy. In the process of 
‘recollecting his’ choir-boy days he related 
an incident that occurred when he was a 
private serving at Gallipoli. He and four 
other men were in charge of a machine- 
gun, with orders to hold their ground at 
any price. During the fighting a man cov- 
ered with blood and filth stumbled into the 
shell-hole. Taking him for a Turk or Ger- 


* 


Gallipoli 


* 


“Philemon and Baucis” was a little play 
with music, given at the celebration honor- 
ing the Empress’ visit to Esterhazy. Haydn 
wrote the fourth part of “Genievre” and 
the parody opera “Dido” for marionettes. 
Later he composed an overture and 
entr’acte music for a puppet play entitled 
“The Desire for Revenge Punished” or 
“The House That Burned Down.” Un- 
fortunately, almost all of this music js 
now lost. Haydn’s “Toy Symphony” is 
generally supposed to have been inspired 
by mechanical dancers and actors. At any 
rate, it has been used extensively as ac- 


companying music for later marionette 
shows. 
Many composers have written short 


pieces descriptive of marionettes. Gounod’s 
famous Funeral March of a Marionette, 
however, is said to have been inspired by 
the eccentric gait of an English critic. 
Gounod’s pupils were charmed with his 
musical fantasy and begged him to put 
it on paper. Casella wrote his Pupazetti,; 
Tschaikowsky had a March of the Puppets 
in his “Nutcracker Suite’; Gennaro 
Napoli included a marionette piece in his 
“Children’s Scenes”; Ernst Toch com- 
posed a witty Marionetten Tanz as one 
of the six parts of his “Bunte Suite, Op. 
48” for orchestra; and so it goes. 

Jaromir Weinberger, born in 1896 at 
Prague, wrote an Overture to a Marionette 
Play, for orchestra. George Antheil, our 
rather rabid American “modernistic” com- 
poser, wrote, in 1927-1930, a chamber 
opera, or ballet, for marionettes, called 
“Flight.” The Marionette Tanz from the 
“Bunte Suite’ of Ernst Toch is scored 
entirely for piano and brass, a combina- 
tion that suggests the mechanical actor. 
The same composer has a Pinocchio Over- 
ture, which was inspired by his reading 
of a book about Pinocchio to his eight 
year old daughter. Almost every composer 
has at some time written something of 
this sort. 

In Lausanne, the Marionette Theater has 
yearly productions, for which music is 
composed by Arthur Honegger or Paul 
Piquet. The American Burrill Phillips com- 
posed a ballet called “Princess and Puppet” | 
in which the story is told in a series of 
entractes and dancing tableaux rather than 
in a scene of consecutive action. It is puppet 
music, and calls for puppet dancing. 

(Continued on Page 347) 


man—for the Turks were led by German 
officers—Thorndike and the others pounced 
upon him. He shouted that he wasn’t fight- 
ing and turned out to be not only an | 
English officer but head of the Cantoris at 
St. George’s when Thorndike was head of 
the Decani. This led them to trying to re- 
call the words of anthems and before long } 
they were lustily singing Bach’s ‘St. Mat- 
thew Passion.’ 

“Presently the order came to fire, and 
the British Officer said: ‘Do you realize 
that those voices may belong to “Germans | 
who sang the “St. Matthew Passion’ with 
us at Windsor when foreign choristers used | 
to be invited? Are we going to shoot them ?’ 
Thorndike seeing the point, replied: ‘Well, 
we could point the gun upwards!’ and ap- 
parently did so. He remembers vividly the 
look that came over the British Officer’s | 
face when he realized that. the Germans 
also were pointing their gun upward!” 


* 


\ “Form ts the expression in technique of the wiity of the artist’s inspiration, 
Tt is not in itself significant, but it affects a specially significant presentation 
of whatever matter it submits.’—Lascelles Abercrombie. e 


Cl beaittiel and laa fpiradee call de 
7 BETWEEN YOUR CHILD 
_ AND HIS BALDWIN PIANO 


They both possess a simple sincerity, a warm and unfailing re- 
sponsiveness. Perhaps that is the bond between them. Perhaps that 
is why a child senses, instinctively, that something fine and human 
and friendly has been built into the Baldwin Piano. ° It isn’t alone 
the vibrant tone that reveals this. It is a feeling through the fingers, 
through the heart —that the craftsmen who create your Baldwin 
Piano are a living part of it. That Bauer, Iturbi, Rosenthal — so 
many of the masters, have merged their genius in your Baldwin. * 
Could that be why a child sits a little straighter at the Baldwin, holds 
his head a little higher? * Let your Baldwin dealer explain how eas- 
ily your family can possess this inspired and inspiring instrument. 


@ CHOOSE YOUR PIANO AS THE ARTISTS DO. Among the world’s foremost art- 
ists who find in the Baldwin the perfect instrument for the expression of 
their mastery: Wilhelm Bachaus, Simon Barer, Harold Bauer, Moissaye 
Boguslawski, Lucrezia Bori, Alfredo Casella, Feodor Chaliapin, Karin 
Dayas, Jose Echaniz, Severin Eisenberger, Daniel Ericourt, Walter Giese- 
king, Eugene Goossens, Irma Schenuit Hall, William Harms, Cecile De 
Horvath, Jose Iturbi, Edward Johnson, Breendan Keenan, Wiktor Labun- 
ski, Josef Lhevinne, Rosina Lhevinne, Alfred Mirovitch, Charles Naegele, 
Lily Pons, Moriz Rosenthal, Tito Schipa, E. Robert Schmitz, Ruth 
Slenezynski, Joseph Szigeti, Alexander Tansman, Franciszek Zachara. 


e BALDWIN TALENT-TEST AVAILABLE TO MUSIC TEACHERS 


Conservatory faculty. Write 
for copies of the Baldwin 
Talent-Test. (They’re free. ) 
Send to mothers in your com- 
munity. It will stimulate in- 
terest in piano study. Address 
The Baldwin Piano Company, 
Dept. E-57, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


$895 


This new and unique musical 
aptitude test for children, de- 
veloped by the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, can be 
given by any mother in her 
own home. Answers will be 
graded without cost or obliga- 
tion under the direction of the 


“am KA 


PRICED FROM 
F. 0. B. CINCINNATI 


Products of Baldwin: ACROSONIC, HAMILTON, HOWARD, MONARCH PIANOS 
1937, by The Baldwin Piano Ca, ” Es 


Copr., Cincinnati, O. 
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Vocal Pedagogue and Conductor 


HESE COMMANDMENTS are 
intended to give the pupil, at the 
very beginning, a knowledge of the 
functional work of the various parts of the 
vocal apparatus, and the ability to codrdi- 
nate them, without the complication of too 
many technical details; to give the stu- 
dent the ability to hear himself, and the 
knowledge of the physiological principles 
of sound production. In other words, to 
enable him to master and control his own 
instrument. 

Without these, even the fortunate ones 
who are, so to speak, natural born singers, 
would, in the end, fail. I have known some 
singers who, barely after reaching one-half 
of the biblical “three score and ten,” were 
pitifully exhausted, having ruined, with in- 
correct and unscientific voice production, 
the precious gift that nature gave them. 

The scientific and technical foundation 
of the principles I am going to formulate 
is this: 

Singing is the amplification of all the 
elements of sound and rhythm that are 
contained in the spoken voice. The correct 
way of obtaining this amplification is the 
problem that every student of vocal music 
must solve, and these ten commandments 
have concentrated the solution of this prob- 
lem in a few simple rules. 

To be sure, the music libraries are 
weighted under an avalanche of books oh 
voice—good, bad or indifferent. But, gen- 
erally speaking, the trouble is that they are 
so overcrowded with a mass of technical 
details that the poor student, to find his 
way amongst them, ought to be a biologist, 
and an expert psychologist. 

It is all right for the teacher, but the 
student needs, especially at the very be- 
ginning, when they are more important, a 
few simple, fundamental ideas. 

I put them into these “Ten Command- 
ments,” clearly and briefly explained. The 
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principles are not even new; 
in fact, they are so old as to 
be often forgotten. They are 
the principles of the old mas- 
ters of J/ Bel Canto. 


First Commandment 

Before singing, collect 
yourself; with serene 
mental poise conceive 
your sound. 

Singing is, first of all, 
psychological work, then it 
becomes physiological, then 
the two blend together. With 
your mental power you must 
prepare your vocal appara- 
tus to be ready for the 
emission of sound. You must 
use your determination and 
will power to compel the 
nerves and muscles of your 
vocal apparatus to obey syn- 
chronically and to emit the 
sound that: you have con- 
ceived. Your sound cannot 
be beautiful unless beauti- 
jully conceived. 

Your singing must be always under the 
control of your mind, as a machine must 
be always under the control of its driver. 

The checking of your sound by your ear 
will enable you to detect any deviation of 
it from the sound as you have conceived it. 


Second Commandment 
The erect posture of the body is the 
best advisable. 

Your posture must be “straight up,” 
which is the natural posture, unless lyric 
action in your subsequent theatrical work 
should otherwise require. When I say 
“straight up,” I do not mean rigid, or tense 
—which would involve a nervousness prej- 
udicial to your singing, but attentive. 

Your head must be carried in its nat- 
urally vertical position, not bent backward 
or reclining forward, so that the current of 
your sound should strike directly its aim. 

In a word: No relaxation, no slouchi- 
ness, no stiffness; just a right physical 
concentration. 


Third Commandment 
The singer must control his breath- 
ing. The best breathing is diaphragmat- 
ic-abdominal., 
While singing, not only must you not 
forget your breathing, but you must pay 
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Ten Commandments for Correct 


Voice Production 


By Pietro Cimini 


special attention to it, because the breathing 
is the motor which actuates your singing. 

Breathe deeply, from below upward. Do 
not raise your shoulders; and when the 
musical phrase requires more power, draw 
in your diaphragmatic muscle. 

In this way the diaphragm will control 
the regular and constant pressure of the 
air in the lungs, holding your sound to the 
desired degree of intensity. Besides, this 
will facilitate the lifting of the soft palate 
as the two are connected with a sort of 
sympathetic relativity. 

However, the breath control should not 
be exaggerated by stressing it to the point 
of confusing and bewildering the student, 
who may become easily discouraged. It 
should be handled in a natural way. 

It should be nothing more than the am- 
plification of the breathing in spoken words. 

Incidentally—and we say this, not be- 
cause it has any bearing on the proficiency 
of the vocal -student, but because of ifs 
physiological importance—the proper, grad- 
ual, rhythmic abdominal breathing is bene- 
ficial to health and-strength, as it gives 
vigor to the body, increases the red cor- 
puscles of the blood and the capacity of 
the lungs. 

Good singing requires, after all, good 
health, 


Fourth Commandment 


Keep your mouth well open, espe- 
cially when exercising. 

A well-open mouth; yet without gro- 
tesque exaggeration; open vertically, not 
laterally, and open without contraction, is 
a fundamental element of good voice pro- 
duction. 

Of course, the opening of your mouth 
is, to a certain point, contingent on the 
requirements of the different vowels, as you 
know very well that if you sing the vowel 
U (00), you cannot open your mouth’ as 
wide as when you sing the vowel 4 (Ital- 
ian, ah). 

An open mouth helps the singer to keep 
his lower jaw relaxed, and thereby to 
maintain the oral passages well flexible. 
The sound comes out more natural and less 
forced. Besides the open mouth helps the 
lifting of the soft palate and enables much 
more easily the flow of air to find its nat- 
ural place in the high notes. 


Fifth Commandment 


Keep your lower jaw completely re- 
laxed. 


The author of these “Ten Commandments’ was for five years Director 
of the Imperial Theater of Warsaw. For five years he was a conductor of the 
Chicago Opera Company; and for eight years he was conductor of the Los 
Angeles and San Francisco Grand Opera Association, and for a similar period he 
was a conductor at Hollywood Bowl. He has been the musical director of several 
outstanding motion picture productions; and for ten years he has been a leading 
vocal instructor in Los Anaeles. These “Commandments” are copyright 1936, 
and are here reproduced with the permission of the author.—Editorial Note. 
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The voice production will never be ab- 
solutely correct unless the lower jaw is 
completely relaxed. A tense lower jaw has 
a tendency of stiffening your sound, of 
making it artificially hard, of impeding its 
natural flow and seriously detracting from 
the beauty of it. Besides, it prevents the 
respiratory apparatus from _ functioning 
naturally. 

The student must be always on the alert 
not to keep his lower jaw rigid or tight, 
nor to let it protrude, especially when he 
reaches the high notes. 


Sixth Commandment 
When vocalizing, hold the tip of 
your tongue lightly against your lower 
incisor teeth. 

The purpose of this commandment needs 
hardly any explanation: holding the tongue 
as indicated above, will keep it, so to speak, 
in its own home; will prevent it from slid- 
ing back and obstructing the oral passages. 

This is particularly important when your 
note is held on a vowel. 


Seventh Commandment 
Hold your upper lip slightly lifted 
or protruding toward the nose. 

The reason of this commandment is that 
the uplifted and slightly advanced position 
of your lip—without, however, any stiffen- 
ing of it—will render the relaxation of your 
cheeks easier, preventing their hardening, 
which would hamper the flow of your 
singing sound. 

The above-mentioned position of your lip 
would also prevent your mouth from open- 
ing sideways, a very prejudicial thing, 
which would affect the proper concentra- 
tion of sound. 


Eighth Commandment 
Place your air column in its right 
focus without any dangerous deviation. © 

All sound must be, so to speak, anchored 
upwards, toward the palate. 

The low and medium sounds will be 
against the fore part of the palate, in the 
direction of the frontal sinuses, avoiding 
the slide back sound. This is a principle 
of capital importance, particularly for 
women students. 

In the high notes the pupil must have 
the sensation as though the flow of air 
were convergent in a straight-up direc- 
tion to the center of the head. 

The slight difference between focusing 
the medium sound and focusing the high 
notes must be brought about gradually 
without considering the musical register, 
without any break, maintaining the gamut 
strictly placed in only one direction.- 


Ninth Commandment 
Remember that the soft palate is an 
element of capital importance in plac- 
ing the high notes. 
The action of the soft palate together 
with the pressure of the diaphragm against 
the lungs must be exercised promptly and 
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energetically in the production of the high 
notes. 

The soft palate, and consequently the 
uvula, are rising and ebbing in direct pro- 
portion to the high pitch of the note, func- 
tioning as a valve; in the production of 
high notes the soft palate must contract 
and rise, offering thus a new and better 
convergent fulcrum on which to focus said 
sound. 

Through long and patient exercises the 
pupil must develop a sensation of the 
movements of the soft palate and the ability 
to control them at will so as to place the 
soit palate in the position that is most ad- 
vantageous and suitable for the sound he 
is producing. 


Tenth Commandment 
The diction of a singer must be clear, 
distinct, correct, impressive. 

Many years ago the taste of the audi- 
ence was simpler. It was sufficient to them 
that a singer had a good voice and was 
well trained; but now this is not enough. 
The public now wants the singer to be not 
only a warbler but a real artist, to inter- 
pret with emotion and feeling what he is 
singing. Therefore, the importance of a 
correct pronunciation in relation to a cor- 
rect voice production, is paramount. 

Unfortunately some languages do not 
lend themselves properly to good voice pro- 
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duction, owing to hard guttural articula- 
tions or nasal sounds, to a preponderance 
of consonants, to indefinite or mixed sounds 
of their vowels. 

It will be to the pupil’s advantage to 
practice as much as possible with Italian 
words. Sustain your sound on the vowels, 
without dragging the consonants. 

Practice well the five Italian vowels, so 
clear, so well focused with their constant, 
steady, precise sound: 


A—pronounced ah 
E—pronounced ay 
I—pronounced ee 
O—pronounced oh 
U—pronounced oo 
Conclusions 


HE RIGHT and correct way, even if 
at times it may appear the hardest, in 
the end, always proves the easiest way. 

In singing, everything must be simple, 
natural, unaffected, elastic, smooth, easy. 

But in Art, nothing is more difficult than 
to attain real ease. 

The muscles of the vocal organs, before 
they can be trained to obey the will of the 
singer, will have, like an animal that has 
to be tamed, a tendency to rebel. 

Only through patient, intelligent, as- 
siduous and hard work, has one the cer- 
tainty that success is waiting “just around 
the corner.” 


Listenin’? 


By Wilbur Alonza Skiles 


How a tone sounds is, after all, the im- 
portant consideration; and ear training is 
consequently more than seventy-five percent 
of voice training. The singer, who has been 
taught to listen constantly to his tone pro- 
duction, can determine instantly what may 
be the trouble with any particular tone— 
whether it be nasal, throaty, pinched, too 
“white,” or has too much of several other 
faults. Consequently, the correction of any 
of these conditions is comparatively simple 
for him. 

The singer, whose ear is not well trained, 
rarely knows the reason for any incorrect- 
ness or lack of beauty in his tone. Nor can 
he originate any method of correction, but 
he must depend entirely upon the assistance 
of an instructor. 

Until the ear has been adequately trained 
to recognize a pure, free, musical tone, the 
singer never can answer the question, “Am 
I singing my best?” 

The singer should strive to hear the tone, 
not as it sounds within his head, but as it 
actually sounds out in the auditorium or 
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room in which he sings. Instead of listening 
too much to himself, he should give atten- 
tion to how the voice comes back to him 
from the farthest point in the space into 
which he sings. In other words, he should 
listen to effect, not to cause. 

One of the most insuperable obstacles to 
the singer’s advancement is that he never 
can hear his voice just as does his friend 
in the audience. The very fact that the 
tones are being produced by the fibers of 
his own body, and that he is every day 
hearing them in all their beauty or imper- 
fections, militates continuously against this. 
All of which conditions make it the more 
necessary that he cultivate the power of 
hearing his voice as it comes back to his 
ear. Thus will he acquire a more complete 
discrimination in recognizing the good and 
bad qualities of his art. Thus will he de- 
velop an ability to secure from his vocal 
organs a more perfect adjustment, a finer 
and more tractable tone, a more perfect 
art, an art which gives pleasure to both 
singer and listener. 


The Thing’ 


By David Ffrangcon-Davies 


Singing of the Future,’ this great 

Welsh baritone of the past generation 
gives much of invaluable advice to the 
young singer, and to the professicnal ar- 
tist. On the importance of the text to be 
sung, he writes: 

“A student's aim should be to sing a 
word rather than to make a tone. Fine pro- 
nunciation is the inevitable result of fine 
mental and bodily discipline, and fine tone 
is the inseparable companion of fine pro- 
nunciation. 

“What constitutes pronunciation? It is 
not the mere physical act of forming the 
vowels and consonants that go to make up 
the word; rather let us call it the saying 
of the unified, mental thing, which comes 
into vocal existence when the vowels and 
consonants—the verbal representatives of 
that thing—are uttered. The student first 
thinks the thing clearly, and listens to it 
with the inner ear, when the mind has 
sounded it he says it calmly with his voice. 


T° HIS SO WORTHY book, “The 


This is the finest singing lesson a man 
can have. 

“A singer who is, at bottom, a combina- 
tion of poet and musician, will produce 
only poetic and musical tone. A musical 
tone is produced without trickery, and 
flows easily and naturally out of the situa- 
tion and the words. In order that he may 
produce such a tone the student must have 
a musical and poetic disposition, trained 
to instrumental and linguistic accuracy. In 
addition, the upper part of the trunk, from 
the base of the thorax upward, including 
the throat, front and back, and the jaw, 
must be unrigid.” 
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Dragging: Its Cause and Cure 


By H. C. 


ANY OF US can recall sitting 
M through some religious service 
when a few voices, untrained and 
diffident, droned their leaden way through 
the unventilated, oppressive atmosphere. 
Perhaps we remember the one in charge 
of events trying valiantly to liven up the 
singing—with negligible results. Neither 
Onward Christian Soldiers. nor Sweet 
Hour of Prayer can show much vitality in 
a room where windows are seldom opened. 
Life began in a Garden, we are told. Let 
us first see to it, in our quest for better 
singing, that some attention is paid to open 
windows. 
Yet, given the right atmospheric condi- 
tions, there remain some points which no 
leader of song can afford to overlook. 
Mere attempts at increased speed are, 
in themselves, no adequate remedy. And 
if slow tempos, in themselves, caused drag- 
ging, then all Adagios, Largos, even An- 
dantes, would become wearisome. But do 
they? Listen to any efficient choir under 
a competent leader sing the Largo by 
Handel. True, this majestic movement is 
sometimes taken too fast, for any hasten- 
ing, or even ad libitum, is here not com- 
mendable. This masterpiece furnishes an 
example where simplicity is power; and 
the deliberate, unhastened tempo supplies 
the natural and indispensable ally. 


But, before considering the Largo 
further, let a certain well-known hymn 
tune, What A Friend We Have m 


Jesus, be considered. This hymn among 
others, has been known to drag. And it 
may be declared at this time that the main 
cause of dragging is the wrong concep- 
tion of accent. 


The Life Breath of Music 


CCENT IS the very pulse of music; 
our classification of duple, triple and 
quadruple time forms a system regulating 


accent and nonaccent. All time signatures, 
whatever they be, belong to one or the 
other of these classifications. And every 
singer knows, unless extremely ignorant, 
that the strongest accent is at the begin- 
ning of a measure—except in the case of 
syncopation or broken time. 

Now, if the first beat be such a strong 
accent, thatevery fact proclaims its certain 
importance. And, as important things are 
not relegated to the background, it re- 
quires not much thought to conclude that 
this initial accent should enter without de- 
lay. The necessity for this can be easily 
proven. Singing which delays each suc- 
cessive measure by lingering upon the last 
beat, creates a most irritating drag. The 
important beat being constantly delayed, 
interferes with rhythmic movement. Ad 
libitum, after entering a measure, is. not 
so reprehensible; but the preceding 
measure should “carry over,” if movement 
is to be maintained. 

In massed singing, particularly, is move- 
ment indispensable. In a moderate or even 
slow tempo, this “carrying over,” without 
delay, from the end of one measure into 
the first beat of the following, prevents 
stagnation, or the feeling of having come 
to a stop. To give the impression of halt- 
ing at the end of a measure kills all spon- 
taneity. 

Then there is another phase of the sub- 
ject, almost, if not equally important: that 
all too common habit of singing every note 
alike. Since accents naturally exist at cer- 
tain points throughout our system of time 
divisions, it stands to reason that the in- 
tervening beats, and consequently the notes 
which fall on them, should receive relative- 
ly lesser stress. The importance of this 
must be never forgotten. Few things are 
more irritating than to hear a hymn sung 
through with a uniform accent on each 
note. And if, in addition, the first of each 


Hamilton 


measure be to’ any extent delayed—well, 
we have something fit only for the ceme- 
tery. For example, 


Ex.1 pa 2 na 
ras Eee i 


What a friend we have in Je- sus, 


with a delay on “in” and a sliding down- 
ward scoop on the word “Jesus” certainly 
suggests anything but life and joy. 

But how different is 


Ex.2 
> res See = 
SS 
pe = 
What a friend we have in Je- sus, Alb 


when the natural accent on “What” re- 
ceives its full stress. “Friend” has a certain 
accent; the other words in the measure 
being set to what suggest passing notes 
(though all melodic) which “carry over.” 

The last half beat of measure 1 leads, 
without halting, into measure 2, where 
the word “Jesus” falls on two accented 
notes. The silent beat following is desir- 
able. It is more “grateful” to the voice, 
the vowel here having the preference; it 
gives opportunity for breathing; and the 
momentary silence makes the “All” seem 
even more marked. 

In the Largo by Handel it is imperative 
that sameness be avoided. Thus we may 
have 


Ex.3 
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though in this case a slight digression is 
made in the accenting of the dotted note, 
E. This is in the interest of variety. On 
account of the two repeated G’s, also some 
modifications of tone need to be adopted. 


But a largo movement will not drag, even 
at a very slow tempo, if care be taken 
with the accents. One more illustration may 
be cited, on account of its broken time. It 
is the first phrase of the celebrated Lascia 
chio pianga, an arioso in the opera 
“Rinaldo” by Handel. 

Ex.4 


Whenever syncopation enters, there is that 
inevitable “pushing forward” of the ac- 
cent, so that an irregular accent helps to 
“sing itself’? more than if the measures 
all followed the usual form. 

This “shifting” of accent occupies an im- 
portant place in musical rhythm, though 
unfortunately the device has been over- 
done by “popular” composers of to-day, 
and for several decades back. Revivalist 
song writers, too, have overemployed this 
form, finding that it “catches on” easily 
with the shallow minded, and that it part- 
ly camouflages a tune’s musical short- 
comings, 

But this sort of time, too long indulged, 
is not compatible with stability. Musicians 
of all schools have recognized the value 
of syncopation, but they have not used it 
to excess. Moreover, when they did em- 
ploy it, the irregular beats were clothed 
with genuine musical ideas, like the fore- 
going excerpt from Handel. As a steady 
diet, however, regular accent proves the 
most wholesome, and a better understand- 
ing of its use, with certain modifications, 
when occasion arises, is strongly recom- 
mended. 

And now, to recapitulate, the two main 
sources of vitality, and the ones which will 
banish dragging, are: nondelay of the 
initial accent, and a careful avoidance of 
similarity in accent between notes, if they 
happen to be near neighbors to each other. 


On Regulating the Volunteer Chow 


By William H. Buckley 


rules governing membership and at- 

tendance of rehearsals of. a volunteer 

choir, the better. Such regulations as are 
formulated should be simple, logical, and of 
such a nature that the members will feel 
that these have been laid down for their 
own interests. Experience has shown the 
value of three rules of this character, to 
govern, let us say, a choir which has a 
week-night rehearsal covering its complete 
activities and a short “run-through” of 
the music for the evening, after the Sunday 
morning service. 
Rule I. 

Any choir member who is unable to 
attend the week night rehearsal is ex- 
cused from attendance at the following 

“Sunday morning service. Attendance 
at the week night rehearsal admits a 
member to either or both services on 
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Sunday, while attendance at the morn- 
ing “run-through” admits a member to 
the evening service. 

This rule makes it impossible for a neg- 
ligent member, with a good voice, to ruin 
a church performance because of not thor- 
oughly understanding the interpretation 
learned at the rehearsal. The choirmaster 
should retain the right to invite any mem- 
ber or members to any service, in spite of 
this rule; but he will be wise in exercising 
this perogative only in case of an emer- 
gency. 

Rule IT. 

Each member is expected to notify 
the choirmaster in advance, if he or 
she will be unable to attend any re- 
hearsal or service. 

The choirmaster has the right to know 
which members of the organization he may 
expect on any occasion. I recall a friend 


once saying, “I do not mean to be critical; 
I am just curious. Why is it that’-there 
was such a small turnout of the choir this 
morning?” There had been but twenty- 
seven. 

To which I replied, “I am not surprised 
that you ask; but I have had notice from 
twenty-eight members that they would be 
unable to be here, either through personal 
illness or because of illness in their fam- 
ilies.” 

“Great Scott,” he exclaimed, “that should 
be announced from the pulpit!” 

Since I knew in advance what to ex- 
pect, I was able to rearrange the program 
to suit the diminished forces. 

Rule III, 

When members miss three weeks in 
succession, without notice or permis- 
sion, it is equivalent to resigning; and, 
if they return to the choir, it must be 


on the basis of a new application. 
The “War Department” in Action 


T SHOWS a lamentable lack of inter- 

est in the choir if a member should be 
guilty of the conduct outlined in Rule III; 
and no one should be incensed if its pro- 
visions are carried out. But one never 
knows. While practicing at the organ one 
morning, I was assailed by a furious young 
lady who had fallen afoul of the rule. She 
was so wrought up that she poured forth 
a perfect torrent of incoherent wrath upon 
my head. As she stopped for breath I in- 
quired what was the matter. Her second 
beginning, while vehement, lacked some of 
the “pep” of the original and ended sooner. 
I then asked her to explain herself in 
words of one syllable, since I did not seem 
to understand her. She gasped, was silent 
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the reeds 


for a moment, and then said that she had 
lost her place in the choir. 

“Yes,” I said, “you know the rules.” 

“Do yqu mean to say that Miss Smith 
notified you when she was absent last 
month?” she almost shouted. 

“Certainly she did,’ I replied, refusing 
to become ruffled. 

She looked incredulous and continued, 
“And did Mr. Blank let you know when 
he was away so long?” 

“Most certainly he did,” with preserved 
calm. 

She stopped, dumfounded. 


“You were in the choir when I took 
over this work, and I never have given 
your voice a real test,” I ventured, as she 
had no more to say. “I think you are a 
second soprano and not an alto.” A short 
test proved my point; she was assigned 
a seat among the second sopranos and has 
proved a faithful and rule-abiding member 
from that time. 

It should not be necessary to have a rule 
concerning members disturbing the prac- 
tice by leaving before its conclusion, with- 
out permission. A request should cover this 
point satisfactorily. 


Playing This Organ 


\ By E. Emmet Reid 


HATEVER IT IS, big or little, a 
\ \ cabinet reed organ or a master- 

piece from some great pipe organ 
builder, it is this organ that you are play- 
ing. You have read descriptions of stops, 
rich Open Diapasons, sonorous Trumpets, 
hollow-toned stopped Diapasons, plaintive 
Oboes, and delicate, wistful Vox Humanas; 
but these descriptions may have little to 
do with this organ. 

Diapasons are no more alike than are all 
policemen. Each organ builder has his own 
idea of what a diapason should be; but the 
ones that he makes approximate this to 
different degrees. Besides, two diapasons 
may be identical twins in the factory; but 
one gets stuck away in a bad position 
while the other is out in front, with the re- 
sult that they speak like third cousins. So 
it is with all the stops, to a greater or less 
degree. 

Flutes are the easiest pipes to voice and 


hence are apt to be good, but there are 


many varieties of flutes, some are loud 
while others are delicate. The reeds vary 
far more in quality; one Oboe may be de- 
licious and another rasping. Furthermore 
are sensitive to temperature 
changes. A Vox Humana may be exquisite 
one day and, owing to a change in the 
weather, may take a cold and be atrocious 
the next. 

In addition to differences in the tones of 
the stops there are many and important 
differences in the construction and action 
of organs. Formerly organs had tracker 


‘action; depressing a key pulled the end of 


a strip of wood the other end of which 
was attached to the valve which let air into 
a pipe. In large organs, with many rows of 
pipes, there were as many valves to be 
operated by each key. With the old style 
mechanical devices, the fingers had to work 
twice as hard when two keyboards were 
coupled. On such organs extremely fast 


music was out of the question. Pneumatic 


actions came in and took most of the strain 
off of the fingers; brute force was no 
longer required and response was quicker. 


With medern electric actions the touch is 


light and remains the same when the 
couplers are in effect. Modern electric or- 
gans have a profusion of couplers, unison, 
sub and super, from one keyboard to an- 
other that make possible numerous effects 
that were undreamed of before. 


You may say that you are playing a 
Bach fugue; actually you are playing this 
organ. You have in mind a glorious tone 
picture; what is heard is this organ. Per- 
haps this organ has only a bourdon on the 
pedal and you should not attempt a fugue. 
If the cook starts to make a cake but finds 
the sugar box empty, she can switch to 
waffles, which the company may enjoy just 
as much. Good waffles are certainly better 
than poor cake. This organ is limited; it 
is for the organist -to know its limitations 
and to find something that can be done 
within them. Narrow limits do not exclude 
beauty or even greatness. An exquisite 
flower may be grown in a window box; 
beautiful music can be played on a small 
organ. It is important to know what not 
to attempt with this organ; but it is vastly 
more important to realize its utmost pos- 
sibilities. 

An ancient philosopher said, “Know thy- 
self”; we may say, “Know thy organ.” 
How shall we get to know this organ? 
The way to do this is to sit down and 
try out every part of it. Pull one stop, run 
the scale from end to end, play chords and 
repeat these experiments, with the swell 
open and closed. Certain stops such as 
flutes, sound best in single notes and are 
useful as solo stops, while others with 
stringy tones are fine in chords. When one 
stop is thoroughly mastered take another 
the same way. To go over a number of 
stops takes considerable time and must be 
repeated from time to time. Such study is 
best accomplished by devoting to it a part 
of each practice period. 

After getting acquainted with the stops 
singly, one must try them out in combina- 
tions. A solo stop is selected and the other 
manuals are searched for stops with the 
right volume and right tone contrast to 
accompany it. This is repeated for each 
possible solo stop. Sometimes a 4ft. stop, 
played an octave lower, may be useful. 
There are few organs, however small, that 
do not have one or two beautifully toned 
stops; and even in the best organs some 
stops may be disappointing. 

On organ music there are frequently 
suggested registrations. These must be 
translated and adapted to this organ. The 
registration for each piece must be worked 
out so as to obtain the best possible effect 
on this organ. 


The Musical Foundry 


Before the days of sound proofing, one 
could sometimes hear the din of the old 


fashioned musical conservatory a block 
away. With a hundred or so different kinds 
of instruments all going at once, one began 
_ looking around for ear miuffs for protec- 


~ tion. 


Once when the writer was in Leipsic he 


met an old man at the Seals who 


gentleman said: “Do you know that Hen- 
selt insisted upon having two or three 
pupils practice at the same time in one 
room, He thought that it strengthened 
their individuality and their concentration, 
claiming that the musician heard with his 
mind and not with his ears.” 

We frequently use the term “mind’s eye” 
but we never use “mind’s ear.” Henselt was 
an eccentric, however, and it is doubtful 
whether his advice is wholly sound. 


Anew wonderland of music 
for him and the children 


superb concert organ 
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1 ee who has ever played the 
piano can, almost immedi- 
ately, produce satisfying music on 
the Hammond Organ. You'll find 
in it a whole new realm of self- 
expression. 

At the keyboard of the Ham- 
mond, all the beautiful, varied 
voices of the organ are at your 
command — fascinating tone colors 
that give new depth and charm to 
favorite compositions. Especially 
to children taking their first les- 
sons, these exquisite, instantly cre- 
ated tones are a constant inspira- 
tion and encouragement. 

The Hammond provides the full, 
lovely tone range of the concert 
organ. Yet it costs no more than a 
fine piano, fits any living room. 


FITS IN A FOUR-FOOT SQUARE 


Electrical impulses, instead of air-pres- 
sure, produce the exquisite tones of the 
Hammond Organ. It requires no pipes, 
no reeds—fits into any living room. The 
console and bench occupy only a four- 
foot square and can be easily moved by 
two men. The Hammond is installed by 
merely connecting to an electric outlet. 


$1250 


and up f. o. b. Chicago—slightly 
higher for large installations 


THE 


Noted musicians and composers 
were among the first to buy it. 
Give yourself the pleasure of 
hearing the Hammond .. . of 
trying it yourself. Stop in soon at 
the showrooms of our nearest 
dealer. You'll find him in your 
classified directory—or write The 
Hammond Organ, 2929 N. West- 
ern Ave., Chicago. IN CANADA: 
Manufactured and sold by North- 
ern Electric Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


“PLAYING THE HAMMOND 
ORGAN” —a fascinating introduction 
to the Hammond’s technique and musi- 
cal possibilities—is now in its second 
printing. Every musician and teacher 
should read this interesting book. Get 
your copy from any Hammond dealer, 
or send $1.00 to the address above. 


THE HAMMOND IS THE LARGEST-SELLING ORGAN IN THE WORLD 
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BACHELORS DEGREE 


Home in Your Spare Time! 


ADVANCED COURSES OFFERED BY THE 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


Do you feel that if you were given the Opportunity you could 

accomplish more in Music qualify for the bigger and better 
opportunities that are ready and waiting just as soon as you are qualified 
to grasp them? 


Your musical knowledge your position and income today are 
the resu.t of the training you have given your natural ability. Additional 
training will open up new fields, new opportunities, greater income and 
higher standing in the musical world. 


You can get this invaluable training right in your own home, without 
any interference with your regular work, and at but a fraction of the 
cost in time and money otherwise necessary. 


Authoritative Methods 


Thousands of professional musicians, teachers and artists throughout 
the world owe their success wholly to the authoritative methods and the 
painstaking guidance of the Master Teachers of the University Extension 
Conservatory, and gladly testify to that fact. We want you to know 
how interesting, how valuable, this training will be to you. We want 
you to be the judge without any risk or obligation whatever on 
your part. 


Free Sample Lessons 


These Sample Assignments will prove to you why University Extension 
Conservatory training in Music has gained and held such a high place 
in the Musical World, and has meant so much in recognition and real 
money to so many thousands of ambitious musicians. You will find the 
small cost of our training to ke in no sense an expense, but a real in- 
vestment that will pay you big dividends in satisfaction, in culture, 
in standing and in real money. 


Just check the course in which you are most interested. Sample lessons 
will be sent to you, with full information of all our Courses and our 


remarkable and exclusive method of teaching. There will be no obligation 
whatever. 


UNIVERSITY 


EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
1525 East 53rd Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY-=-- 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. A-88 
1525 E. 53rd Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me catalog, sample lessons and full information regarding course 
| have marked with an X below. 


(C Piano, Normal ] Trumpet ( Guitar 
Course for ] Cornet LJ Ear Training and 
Teachers LJ Voice Sight Singing 
[] Piano Course for (] History of Music —- Mandolin 
Students {] Choral Conducting ([] Saxophone 
[] Public School Music ([] Clarinet L] Piano Accordion 
_] Harmony CJ Violin LJ] Adv. Composition 


How long have you taught Atte eee 9 Wes 2D How many 
.-r- Do you hold a Teacher’s Certifi- 


cate? aes SE ED Hest studied Harmony? > = 

W ould you like to earn a degr of Bachelor of Mandi ee eee 

Name.......... pWisiesensasdea RS > néanseeioad 
Oe 4 


pupils have you now?. 
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ORGAN AND CHOIR QUESTIONS 


Answered : 
By Henry S. Fry, Mus. Doc. 


Ex-dean of the Pennsylvania Chapter of the A. G. O. 


No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 

and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 

Naturally, in fairness to all friends and advertisers, we can express no opinions as to 
the relative qualities of various makes of instruments. 


Where can I obtain a two manual reed 
organ (with pedals) secondhand or new? Do 
you think it would be possible te combine two 
or three ordinary reed organs to make an organ 
of this type? If so, is there a book that would 
aid me? Is the ———————-organ a very good 
one for the price? Can you tell me where I 
can get a used two manual pipe organ? I have 
been mostly self-taught on the piano and can 
play such numbers as Dett’s Juba Dance. Do 
you think that I should work with the piano 
« little longer before taking up pipe. organ in 
earnest? Can you give me the name of a good 
book of pedal studies? Who builds the best 
pipe organ for the money invested?—R. N. F 


A. We are sending you information about 
reed organs by mail. We do not think it prac- 
tical to build a two manual organ from two 
or three ordinary organs, and we do not know 
of any book with instructions on the subject. 
We consider the organ you mention good value 
for the price. A used two manual pipe organ 
might be available from a builder who has 
taken such an instrument in trade on a new 
one. If you have acquired a facile finger 
technic, it will be all right for you to take 
up your organ work. We suggest that you keep 
up your piano technic while studying organ. 
For your pedal work we suggest “Studies in 
Pedal-Playing,” by Nillson. We, of course, can- 
not mention a preference for any one organ 
builder in these columns. 


Enclosed is list of the stops of our two 
manual organ. Would you consider it a large 
organ? Do you think it was worth $15,000? 
What stops would you suggest adding? Do 
you consider organ tuners and builders 
reliable? After nine years of piano study I 
have had three lessons on the organ and can 
play fairly well Handel’s Hallelujah Chorus, 
any hymn and nearly all the Gregorian 
Masses. Would you consider me sufficiently 
advanced? How can I tell whether my voice 
is changing ?—R. A. R. 


A. Your organ is a fairly large two manual 
instrument. We consider the price rather high, 
but the instrument was built when prices were 
higher than at this time. You might add the 
following stops to the instrument: 


Swell—Contra Fagotto 16’—Salicional— 
Vox Celeste—Mixture—Clarion 4’ 
Great—TFlute 4’—Octave 4’—12th—15th 

—Mixture—Trumpet 

Pedal—Soft Flute 8——Cello 8’ 

We are not familiar with the reliability of 
the firm you mention. If you can play fairly 
well the music you mention you have made 
good progress, though three lessons are scarcely 
a sufficient number to equip you properly for 
the work. If you are “losing” either upper or 
lower notes, or “breaking,’’ your voice is prob- 
ably changing; and unless your choirmaster 
can see you through the ‘‘change”’ the simplest 
way is to stop singing until the voice is settled 
again. 


Q. Can you give me a description af the 
organ in Temple Emanuel Synagogue in New 
York—make and price? Is it the largest Syna- 
gogue organ in the world?—B. B. 

A. The instrument in Temple Emanu-El, 
New York City, is a four manual of 104 speak- 
ing stops. For the additional information that 
you seek we suggest your communicating with 
W. Lavallee, 5234 Netherland Avenue, New 
York, who represents the builders of the in- 
strument, Casavant Freres. 


Q. Is the company that made the “Epworth 
Pipe Tone Reed Organ” still in business? What 
are the addresses of some makers of one 
manual reed organs? I oiled the tuning pins 
on our piano to prevent rust. Now the instru- 
ment will not stay in tune. Is there anything 
I can do to remedy this trouble?—S. T. W. 


A. So far as we know, the Company you 
mention is no longer in business. We are send- 
ing you information in reference to makers 
of reed organs, by mail. The trouble with your 
piano is difficult to remedy. You might try one 
of the following ways: Ream the_ holes and 
put in larger pins—or—put in metal ‘bushings 
of the type used when pins are too loose, and 
if present pins are too tight with this arrange- 
ment use smaller pins. We suggest that you 
consult a practical piano mechanic in refer- 
ence to the matter. 


Q. I purpose trying to construct some 
simple stopped wooden pipes. In order that I 
may understand the relationship between 
pipes of a given rank, will you kindly supply 
information included in enclosed re 5 

A. We are sending you by mail, informa- 
tion supplied by Richard O,. Whitelegg, tonal 
expert. 


. In our church we have a reed organ, 
one manual, of which I enclose list of stops. 
Which stops should be used for hymn playing, 
preludes, postludes and Cee eee: Ee 

—Ti. Mh. . 


A. For accompanying congregational singing 
of hymns we suggest the use of full organ, 
which is probably available by opening the two 
knee swells. The stops to be used for preludes, 
postludes and offertories depend on the char- 
acter of the compositions being played, and we 
can only suggest that you experiment with the 
stops available, bearing in mind that 8’ stops 


produce normal pitch; 4’ stops one octave 
higher, and 16’ stops one octave lower. On 
reed organs two stops are usually necessary 
Loe cover the range of the keyboard—treble and 
ass. 


I am enclosing a sketch showing ar- 
rangement of two manual organ in our church. 
When the organ was purchased, as many stops 
as could be had for money on hand were in- 
stalled, with the idea of additional stops when 
possible. The Great organ has been described 
as not having any “punch.” Will you kindly 
let us have your opinion, criticism or sugges 
tion as to the development of this organ? 

—F. H. 


A. The specification you send indicates a 
marked lack of “brilliant’’ character stops, 
even to the omission of an Octave 4’ on the 
Great organ. We suggest the following ad- 
ditions: Great—Octave, 4’: Twelfth 234’; 
Fifteenth 2’; Mixture; Trumpet 8’. Swell— 
Octave 4’; Nazard Flute 2%’; Flautina 2 ; 
Mixture; Cornopean (bright) 8’; Clarion 4” 
Pedal—Lieblich Gedeckt 16’: It may be found 
advisable, if the present Diapasons are not 
“bright,”” to have them changed to “fit” the 
new stops. 


Q. In measure 15 of Onward, Christian 
Soldiers, in the January, 1913, issue of THE 
ETUDE, pedal part, what does the line beneath 


-the phrasing signify? 
Vv 


Is there any possible combination with which 
the organist might secure chime effects on an 
organ with stops named on enclosed list? 

dD. 


A. The line under the pedal part indicates 
that the notes within its range are to be 
played with one foot—the left. Your organ 
does not contain stops suitable for producing 
chime effects. You might, however, secure some 


suggestion of chimes by certain ‘note’ com- 


binations, for which we refer you to Roper’s 
Piano Chimes 1—2——-3 which may be secured 
from the publishers of THe Ertpr. Pxperi- 
ment with these ‘note’ combinations on 
Stopped Diapason with Swell to Swell 4 
coupler. 


Q. I have been given permission to practice 
on a@ small church organ which includes stops 
named on enclosed list. I find many stops that 
I do not have on the organ I am using. What 
stops should I use in place of Great Melodia, 
Gamba. Vor Humana, Clarabella, Gedackt, 
Unda Maris and Cello? What is meant by 
Swell full, and what is the difference between 
Harmonie Flute and the one I use—Flute 4’. 
Please explain the difference between Stopped 
Diapason and Open Diapason 8’.— Hi, B. 


A, We presume your instrument to be a 
reed organ, and since there is not much real 
variety in tone color, we can only suggest sub- 
stitutes, not imitative stops, for those you 
mention. We suggest for Great Melodia—Open 
Diapason ; Gamba—Salicional or Voix Celeste : 
Vox Humana—Voix Celeste or Oboe and 
Tremulant. (On reed organs the Vox Humana is 
usually a tremulant). Clarabella—Open Diapa- 
son; Gedackt—Salicional ; Unda Maris—Voix 
Celeste ; Cello—Salicional and Oboe (Voix Ce- 
leste ad lib.). Swell full indicates the use of the 
full Swell organ—all the stops of the Swell 
organ except such stops as Voix Celeste and Vox 
Humana. The Harmonic Flute is more or less 
imitative of the Orchestral Flute. Your Flute 
4’ consists of reeds and would not be imitative 
of the orchestral instrument. Stopped Dia- 
pason pipes are half-length with a stopper in 
the top of the pipe. This stop really belongs to 
the unimitative flute family. Open Diapason 
is the foundation tone of the organ and the 
pipes are open and full length. 


Q. We have a two manual reed organ con- 
taining stops named on enclosed list. What 
stops should be used for accompanying hymns. 
What is meant by “Full Organ” ?—W. M. 


A. We suggest the following stops for ac- 
companying congregational singing of hymns: 
Great—Diapason; Dulciana, and Trumpet. 
Swell—Salicional; Flute, and Oboe. Pedal— 
Bourdon and Diapason. Couplers—Swell to 
Pedal, Great to Pedal, Octave coupler, and 
Swell to Great. “Full Organ” is usually a 
Pedal which gives you “Full Organ” without 
disturbing the stops drawn. 


Please give the meaning of “first” and 
“second” touch. What are the names of the 
seven manuals on the Atlantic City Cunven- 
tion Hall organ? Why are so many manuals 
necessary ?—A, C. 


A. Second Touch” is a system by which 
extra pressure on the key brings into action 
additional tones—stops or couplers—thus em- 
phasizing the notes more deeply depressed. 
“First Touch” indicates the normal operation 
of the keys. The seven manuals of the At- 
lantic City organ are Great, Solo, Swell, Choir. 
Fanfare, Echo and Bombarde. This number of 
manuals is not usually necessary, but in a 
large instrument additional manuals afford 
added opportunity for arranging more combi- 
nations in advance. 
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A Book 
of the 
Symphony 


By B. H. HAGGIN 


Musical Critic for 
the Brooklyn Eagle 


STATEMENT about music 

will mean nothing to the per- 
son who reads it unless he has heard 
the music or can hear it when he 
reads the statement,’ says the au- 
thor. To overcome this great handi- 
cap Mr. Haggin, called by The Na- 
tion “one of the few. Americans 
whose writing on music is criticism 
rather than dithyramb,” has pre- 
pared this unique book whereby 
music lovers can learn to fully enjoy 
symphonic music. The author 


gives detailed analyses of 32 sym- 


phonies, and then enables the reader 
to hear, as he reads, the specific pas- 
sages referred to in the discussion. 


An ingenious device that comes 
with the book allows the reader to 
locate on a phonograph record the 
exact point at which a theme or 
passage may be heard. In addition, 
the book contains musical scores 
of these passages, and can be used 
equally well with piano or radio. 


$5.00 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York 


Offers to young musicians a scholarship valued 
at $700.00 for 1937-38. Vacancies in following 
sections:—Solo cornet, French horn, trombone, 
baritone, tuba, solo clarinets, alto “saxophone, 
tenor saxophones, snare drums. 

Young men who double in piano and string 
instruments preferred. 


For further information address 


The Banpmaster, N.Y.M.A. 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
M 

@ 2 4 + Pianists—Send for free booklet show- 

= ing how you may greatly improve your 

technic, accuracy, memorizing, sight- 

reading and playing thru mental- 

muscular co-ordination. Quick results. Practice effort 

minimized. Used by famous pianists, teachers and 
students, No obligation. 


Broadwell Studios, Dept. 112-E, Bendix Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
PIANO PLAYING 


§ ; ING New instruction book, with Home 


Study direstions, teaches you quickly, cheaply. TEACHERS: 
t will Increase your income. 
Write for FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER. 
_ AXEL CHRISTENSEN, 752 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO. 


VE YOUR PLAYING 


Bands and 


Orchestras 


(Continued from Page 305) 


after the Crusades. The twmbak or dumbak 
of Persia, a diminutive drum played with 
the fingers, and pictured on Old Persian 
and Hindoo prints, is frequently the sole 
instrument used in ritual dancing. The 
Persian tambiir (banjo) is a development 
from the tabir (drum). From the Old 
French tabur (drum), a variant of the 
Persian tabir, is derived the word tabouret, 
a little seat or foot rest shaped like a drum. 
Tambourin is the French for an elongated 
drum like the gaudily decorated instru- 
ments carried in the armies of Napoleon. 
The inspiring “rah tah tah” of the drum 
in the drama of war bolsters the spirits 
of marching soldiers and inspires them to 


go forward in spite of their waning 
strength from fatigue, thirst, hunger or 
disease; but the regulations of the world 


war required that troops move into advance 
positions noiselessly and without the spir- 
itual inspiration of music. 


For Pomp and Ceremony 


RUMPET is an imitative word allied 
to drum, and the origin is the same 
as the word for thunder—a sinister rolling 
sound that dramatically affected primitive 
people. The Czecho-slovak word hrom 
(thunder) and its Russian equivalent grom 
illustrate the imitative origin. Here are 
initial gutturals and a rolling +, then the 
sound checked with a labial m or lip sound, 
an imitation of the sound caused by air 
rushing into a vacuum caused by lightning 
in the heavens—/rrrrom! There is no 
doubt about this sound of the celestial drum. 
It is almost like bomb, an instrument 
named for the sound it makes in exploding. 
The Anglo-Saxon tonian (to thunder) 
exhibits in its root its kinship to tom-tom 
and tamtam. In the Sanskrit tan (to sound) 
suggests that a chain of words in the imi- 
tative classification are related to sound. 
The word “tone” stands out with its deriva- 
tives “detonate” and ‘‘astonish” (to thunder 
at), “tonic” (giving tone), and remotely 
“tongue” (the instrument that sounds or 
“tangs”). The German Donner (thunder), 
and the Dutch donder with its excrescent 
d, are variants of the Anglo-Saxon ftonian 
and the English thunder, all Teutonic 
words, blood-brothers of Thor who leads 
the orchestra of kettle-drums in the 
heavens, and of Thursday, Thor’s day, the 
day of thunder. 

There is little variation between the 
Dutch trompet, the German Trompete, and 
the English trumpet; and some day the 
Teutonic languages may agree upon a neu- 
tral spelling which could easily embrace 
the Scandinavian languages by compromis- 
ing on the Swedish trumpet or the Danish 
trompet. The Icelandic trwmba (trumpet), 
an ancient word often appearing in mod- 
ern literature, clearly shows relationship 
to the Old Slavic tromba, which is not 
unlike the Indo-European words for drum. 

The Latin tubus (tube) in its feminine 


School Music Collections 


All clarinet and cornet parts for Bb instruments Cubans aan 

\ Books published for saxophones Part Books 
' Columbia Collection of 120 Patriotic and Favorite Home Songs.......... Orchestra 50 50 
Jacobs’ Album of Master Classics............. 0002 e cece rece er eens Orchestra, Band 1,00 -50 
Jacobs’ Band Book of Classics, No. 1....... 2.00.2 c eee terete tee eet eeeeeees Band -30 
Jacobs’ Band Book of Military Marches, Nos. 1 & 2..........+..-+--+++++ Band ae 30 
_Jacobs’ Concert Album............-.--.+e0008 Orchestra, Band, Saxophone Band 1.00 -50 
Jacobs’ Ensemble Orchestra, Band, Saxophone Band 1.00 -50 
Jacobs’ Evergreen Collection of 50 Famous Old Songs..... Orch., Band, Sax. Band -60 30 
Jacobs’ Folio of Classics, Vols. 1, 2 & 3.........-...006 Tree cere eee Orchestra 1.00 50 
Jacobs’ Folio for School Orchestras, Vols. 1, 2 & 3.........- esse eee eeee Orchestra 75 40 
Jacobs’ Loose Leaf Collection of Standard Marches, Vols. 1,2 & 3........ Orchestra 1.00 50 
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form tuba (trumpet), produces the name 
for the wind instrument of the trumpet 
or saxhorn family. From tubum, the ac- 
cusative of tubus, is derived the word 
“tube,” and from tubulus (little tube) the 
word “tubular,” words in the trumpet 
family. The Latin word tuba is manifestly 
the Old Slavic truba. The French trompe 
(horn) and the Italian tromba (trumpet) 
acquire diminutive endings in the deriva- 
tives: modern Roumanian trompet or 
trimbita (trumpet), Portuguese trombeta, 
Spanish trompeta and the French trom- 
pette; all the same word that can produce 
a universal word by merely adopting a 
neutral spelling or form. The Old Slavic 
tromba appears in the Modern Russian 
truba (pipe; trumpet), the m syncopated 
like in the Polish traba and the Czech 
trouba (trumpet). The Russian trombon 
(trombone) is an augmentation of the Old 
Slavic tromba. The trombone is a devel- 
opment of the ancient sackbut, a brass 
trumpet with a slide. The word for sackbut 
in the Chaldee, sabbecha, is etymologically 
related to the Greek sambuke, which is 
applied to several string instruments. The 
Italians apply the word “trombone” to the 
ancient sackbut as well as to the modern 
trombone. The Greek word sambuke is to 
be compared with the Persian buk (trum- 
pet) and with the Latin bucina (a crooked 
military trumpet or shepherd’s horn), a 
contraction of bovicina; bos (ox) and 
icina (a diminutive suffix). 


By Horn of Ox 

IND INSTRUMENTS frequently 

take their names from words mean- 
ing the horns of animals. The doublets 
horn and cornet are from the Latin cornu 
(horn of a bull, ram or goat), allied to 
the Irish, Welsh and Scotch corn (horn), 
the Persian karnd (horn) and the medieval 
Latin corna (horn). There are many deriv- 
atives: _Latin cornus (the horn tree; 
cornel or dogwood), so called for the 
toughness of its wood; cornum (a spear 
made of cornel wood; javelin); cornum 
(fruit of the cornel tree) ; cornea (horny 
membrane of the eye). By development 
are the English words: cornet (little 
horn) ; cornet (a troop of cavalry; prob- 
ably originally javelin bearers) ; cornet (a 
standard carried in a. cavalry troop); 
cornet (the standard-bearer in a cavalry 
troop). The military title of cornet dates 
from the Colonial Wars in America, a 
word adopted from the British. 

The word jubilee preserves in its root 
the Hebrew zobel (Ram’s horn), the an- 
cestor of the trumpet. There is much that 
is dramatic revolving around the lowly 
primitive trumpet. The ancient Hebrews 
used the ram’s horn to assemble soldiers, 
to call workmen from their tasks in the 
fields and to announce ceremonies. The 
year of the Jubilee was hailed with a 
pompous fanfare. Jubal of the Book of 
Genesis, “father of all such as handle harp 
and organ,” probably was named after the 
Hebrew fashion for his office, for his name 
means “music” and, by extension of mean- 
ing, “strength.” The watchmen of old 
Judea, frequently women, were stationed 
in the watchtowers and at the gateways 
to big cities to sound the ram’s horn on 
the approach of an enemy. The watch- 
tower from which the warning tocsin 
sounded bore the Hebrew name migdal 
or migdol, el megdel of the Arabic; whence 
the names Magdalene, the woman from the 
village of El Megdel; and Magdala, a small 
city in Ethiopia. 

The Latin tibia (pipe; fife; flute) is so 
called because originally these things were 
made of a hollow bone: the tibia, the larger 
of the two bones of the leg between the 
knee and the ankle. Flute and flageolet 
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are doublets from the Provencal flaujol 
(flute) ; Old French flageol, from flatter 
(to blow into a wind instrument); asso- 
ciated with the Latin flatus (a blowing). 


The Poles call the instrument flet; flétna 
(flute or fife) in the language of the 
Czecho-slovaks. The Germans dub a 


wretched flute-player or a monotonous 
singer a Dudler, an outgrowth of the word 
Dudel in Dudelsack (bagpipe). Dudler is 
a distant relative of dawdler (loiterer) 
and dude. Thus dude, of Low German ab- 
straction, is indirectly inspired by the 


‘name of a musical instrument through a 


shift in meanngs: first a derogatory term, 

a “wind-bag”’; then a dunce or lazy fellow, 

and finally by a complete metamorphosis 
(Continued on Page 344) 
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Nevcik and Technical Analysis 
By Milton Cherry 


r 40 THOSE who inquired about his 
amazing technic, Paganini had a 
habit of replying, “Ognun’ a suoi 

segreti (Everyone has his secrets).” It 

should ever be a matter of regret to vio- 
linists, that, since it enhanced Paganini’s 
fame and fortune materially not to reveal 
his “secrets” to the world at large, both 
Gaetano Ciandelli, a Neapolitan violon- 
cellist, and Camillo Sivori, violinist, the 
only two men known to have been taught 
by Paganini, lacked either the ability or 
the inclination to do so. Of course, it is 
now easy to look back and understand that 
these “‘secrets” could have been nothing 
more than complete, logical and systematic 
analyses of all problems encountered in 
violin playing. But they really were “se- 
crets” in the early nineteenth century and 

Paganini was the first to possess the mental 

capacity and the physical make-up to de- 

velop them to their logical conclusion. 

When he died his “secrets” were buried 

with him and violinists were forced to con- 

tinue on a trial and error basis of study, 
with the result that only a chosen few 
equaled or even approached the great 

Genoese. Eventually, though, there came a 

man who discovered the mysterious ‘“‘se- 

crets”’ and revealed them in the most 
minute detail to all who cared to see. This 
was Ottakar Sevcik. 

It is ironical that Sevéik’s work, which 
fairly revolutionized violin teaching, should 
be so severely criticized. True, it is con- 
cerned almost entirely with the develop- 
ment of technic. But the importance of 
technic is too often belittled. Much is writ- 
ten to the effect that it is only the means 
to a desired end and, although this is un- 
deniably true, it is poison to many a 
student who reads it. The end will never 
be reached with an inadequate technic and 
this truism should be emphasized on every 
occasion. 


A Mathematical Marvel 


VERY VIOLINIST, once convinced 

of the ttter necessity of a finished 
technic, is naturally eager to find the short- 
est and most reliable method for securing 
it. Sevcik pointed the way. With mathe- 
matical precision he dissected the entire 
realm of violin technic and laid before the 
world that which Paganini had so jealously 
guarded. 

The works of the great one eyed Bo- 
hemian are not music in any sense of the 
word but they contain a cure for every 
technical ill. The practice of Sevéik’s oc- 
tave studies, for example, will do more to 
develop accuracy in this particular phase 
of violin playing than all the octave etudes 
of Kreutzer, Rode, and Fiorillo combined. 
But the perfect performance of one of these 
studies will not necessarily guarantee the 
perfect performance of an octave passage 
in, say, the Goldmark “Concerto.” Sevéik 
himself was among the first to realize this 
and so taught his own pupils how to analyze 
every passage in the works they played. 
He taught them that every interval, shift, 
and double stop must be taken by itself and 
mastered as an individual problem; that 
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for each difficulty encountered, ingenious 
studies can be constructed with the text as 
a basis, which will result not only in the 
solution of the present problem but also 
in the development of practical technic 
which may be utilized in some future work. 
It is even conceivable that in the course of 
time such studies as Kreutzer, Rode, and 
Gavinies, for all their technical value and 
genuine musical worth, may be discarded 
for something still more serviceable. The 
same technical value lies in all violin mas- 
terworks when practiced as Sevcik advo- 
cates. ' 

After the achievements of his pupils had 
proved the correctness of his theories, 
Sevcik published his bar-by-bar analyses of 
some of the great works in the standard 
repertoire. Life was good to this old man 
in granting him over eighty years, but the 
time was insufficient for .the completion 
of his colossal work. He finished his studies 
based on the concertos of Mendelssohn, 
Brahms, Tschaikowsky, Wieniawski, and 
Paganini; the Scherzo Tarantelle, by 
Wieniawski; Zigeunerweisen, by Sarasate; 
La Ronde des Lutins, by Bazzini and other 
concertpieces, besides a number of student 
works. 

These studies constitute a remarkable ad- 
dition to the technical literature of the 
instrument. They will not destroy the spon- 
taneity of a violinist’s interpretation, al- 
though this is the popular criticism of all 
of Sevéik’s work. What they will do is to 
give the player such a complete mastery 
over all technical difficulties in a given 
work that he will be able to forget them 
and to concentrate his entire attention on 
the musical side of his performance. As a 
matter of fact, what Sevcik has put down 
on paper is the exact process through which 
every artist passes when mastering a new 
work. However, it is hardly likely that 
there ever will come a time when all worth 
while violin music will have been prepared 
in such a manner for the student. The 
real value of these studies, then, is that 
they teach the student how to do this work 
for himself. It is very interesting to the 
teacher to give a pupil one or. two of these 
Sevcik editions and then see with what 
effect he can apply the same ideas to an- 
other work. It is also a revelation to many 
a student who thought he had been prac- 
ticing intelligently and honestly in the past. 


Analyzing Spohr 

T WILL NOT be possible, within the 

limits of this article, to give a detailed 
analysis of a complete work. It should 
prove valuable, however, to indicate the 
method of analysis, which, of course, will 
be applicable to any work. Consider, for 
example, the ‘Concerto, No. XI,” by Spohr, 
one of this master’s best works after the 
Gesangscene, and one which will well re- 
pay the student. for the time and effort 
he may give to its study. What would 
Sevéik do with this work? 

First there would be an exercise analyz- 
ing the intervals of the G major scale 
which opens the concerto. This exercise 
would appear as follows: 


Such an exercise as this gives excellent 
opportunity for developing finger strength 
as well as offering a nice workout for the 
bow arm; but above all it trains the player 
to execute this passage in tune. Note that 
when the shift is reached the exercise is 
slowed down to quarter notes and that the 
transition tone is indicated as an added aid. 
When the fourth finger extension at the 
end of this scale is reached it should be 
treated exactly as a shift; that is, prac- 
ticed slowly in quarter notes. When the 
passage can be played in this manner with 
perfect intonation it is time to apply va- 
rious bowings and rhythms. The most use- 
ful rhythms are 


Ex. 2 


Je aicawayees 


The first bowing used should be two 
notes in one bow, then, in order, three 
notes in one bow, four in one bow, and 
finally the entire passage in one stroke. 
If the student should happen to be in the 
process of perfecting some particular style 
of bowing, such as staccato or spiccato, he 
should by all means apply it to this and 
every other passage in the concerto which 
lends itself readily to such treatment. 

This first scale is comparatively easy and 
consequently does not require for its mas- 
tery the extended exercises needed for a 
more complicated measure. However, it 
serves to show, in Example 1, the first step 
in analyzing every passage. 

In the fifth full measure occurs a shift 
which calls for special consideration. 


Ex.3 fg 4 
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The arrow following ‘the high G means 
simply that the hand is to be returned to 
the first position. If this is not done the 
practice is useless so far as perfecting this 
point. The bowing style used here is com- 
paratively unimportant while concentrating 
on the intonation. When this is perfected 
the shift should be practiced with the bow- 
ing called for in the original. 


The twelfth measure after letter A con- 


tains an interesting passage. After faulty 


intonation is eliminated by an exercise sim- 
ilar to Example 1, it should be practiced 
in double-stops, thus: 


Ex. 5 v poss — 


- fr ae 


éte. 
The fifth measure in Example 4 is ideal 
for developing independence and equality 
of the four fingers. It is very difficult and 
will require considerable practice for its 
smooth execution. 
Observe the shift between the second 
and third beats of this twelfth measure. 


Ff 

In the case of a broken octave shift such 
as this, the student frequently makes the 
mistake of contracting the fourth finger 
instead of actually shifting the entire hand 
a half step lower. The result is always a 
wrong note with the first finger immedi- 
ately following. By analyzing the shift 
carefully as in the following example this 
fault may be readily overcome. 


Now, when the intonation is perfected 
through the twelfth and thirteenth meas- 
ures, the passage may be changed slightly 
to make it suitable for certain bowing 
styles. In the following example the eighth 
notes are eliminated to make spiccato bow- 
ing practicable. 

Ex.8 


The useful bowings which can be ap- 
plied to this example are limitless. 

One point which should not be forgotten 
is that every exercise, regardless of how 
remote it may seem from the original text, 
is to be conceived with the same dynamic 
markings which are to be observed in the 
final performance. 

The foregoing are only a few essential 
points and make no pretense at exhaustive- 
ness. If, however, they serve to show some 
teacher the correct method for presenting 
the technical side of a concerto to his pupil, 
or to show some student the advantage of 
analytical practice, their purpose will have 
been amply fulfilled. 

ee 

“Nature is blind and Fate cruel; yet I 
have a belief that there is that in genius 
which, defies the wastefulness of the scheme 
of earthly things.’—Fritz Kreisler. 
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HERE TSeONE, HACULTY, rarely 
| used by violin students, that must be 
| brought to the reader’s attention. It is the 
one tool that can help to improve phrasing: 
Imagination. 
While singers long since have discovered 
the importance of imagination in assisting 
production, placement, and coloring of tone, 
as well as in other ways, violin players 
often are unconscious of its very existence. 
| It seems as if they were too busy using 
| hands and\fingers to remember that they 
have a head. Imagination in music is the 
power to create mental ideas or pictures, 
founded on musical logic, knowledge, or 
experience. For the violinist it is the high- 
est form of “using the head.” 

It was mentioned previously that rhythm 
should become a matter of feeling. This, 
however, must be modified to mean imagi- 
nation; “feeling” is, upon the whole, a 
word to be avoided. On the other hand, 

| imagine the rhythmic patterns; form their 
pictures clearly in mind. 

In passages of high velocity, or compo- 

» sitions of rapid tempos, the previous man- 
mer of accenting obviously must become 
somewhat changed. There is no time to 
balance each tone deliberately against the 
preceding one. Moreover, perfect evenness 
is of the utmost importance, evenness be- 
ing synonymous with speed. Here is an 
instance where a little imagination might 
work wonders. Only imagination can help 
one to feel the passage as a whole. The 

_ mental picture needed is of an unbreakable 
“succession of tones, definitely belonging 
together in one solid body. At the same 
time the picture of the tone that forms the 
climax of the run, must be kept constantly 

in mind, dominating the rest—if possible 
ringing in the ear. 

|The value of imagination becomes still 

more evident in the reading of the phrase. 

It was mentioned before that the phrase is 

like the grammatical sentence. Like the 

sentence, it must be read before it takes on 
meaning. Every student is acquainted with 
the painful process by which very young 
school-children struggle through their ear- 
lier books ; but it does not seem to occur to 
_him that a great many violin players are 
exactly in the same class. They spell their 
way through the music. Spelling, of course, 
has its place. What has been treated pre- 
viously is partly musical spelling.. But as 
soon as possible the student must learn to 
read. The good reader is he who sees the 
whole sentence and its meaning in one 

_ sweeping glance; he reads with understand- 

‘ing and ease. And so the musician. He 
must learn to read at a glance. Before he 

| plays, the whole succession of tones should 
ia be pictured in his ‘imagination; never 
should he dwell on a single tone with such 
intensity that it loses its connection with 
the surrounding ones. 

The process becomes greatly. facilitated 
if the composition is learned from memory 
—provided the student does so by phrases 
and themes. Not only will he then read 
AY with ease, he will improve his manner of 

connecting the phrases as well, and catch 
sight of the melody that he might possibly 

have forgotten during his contemplation of 

_ the elementary units. 


; Supplementary Points 

‘ HERE ARE a number of other points 
: 2 L regarding phrasing that the student 
should bear in mind, and although most of 
them are generally known, they should be 
mentioned here. 

Most important of these are undoubtedly 
_ the problems of fingering, and of bowing as 
pertaining to the problems of tones with 
slurs, They compare in significance with 
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Phrasing in Violin Playing 
By Kaare A. Bolgen 


BARGE 


the breathing of the singer. The singer 
knows that a breath in the wrong place 
will ruin a performance. It would be well 
if the violin player could understand that 
a falsely slurred note will do the same. 
He should become conscious of his bowing; 
he should realize that every slur in his 
music is theré for a purpose; it is the 
breathing that groups the right tones to- 
gether. He should study the master editions 
of his repertoire, with the definite intention 
of finding out why every specific bowing 
has been used; he should work out care- 
fully the amount of bow needed for each 
group of tones. Correct fingering, the 
proper places for changes of position and 
use of portamento, the choice of certain 
strings for effect; all of these can be 
studied through the arrangements of the 
great violinists. The importance of artis- 
tically worked out bowing and fingering 
as a part of good phrasing, cannot be ex- 
aggerated. 

As a rule, it is advisable to practice to 
“keep up the tone” during the playing of 
one phrase. Both the volume and the qual- 
ity should remain the same, except for the 
rise of fall of the accents. Any let down 
in tone before the climax will disrupt the 
unity of the phrase. A sudden piano, for in- 
stance, will generally tend to separate the 
adjoining groups. Steady tone, or increas- 
ing volume, on the other hand, serves as 
a means of connecting them. 

Neither the matter of tone coloring, used 
deliberately as an aid in binding together 
phrase, nor nuance, the individual artistic 
shading that adds to its life, can mean very 
much to the elementary student. Unless 
demonstrated by an able teacher, these ele- 
ments have a tendency to remain mere 
words. Let us only say that a consistent 
tone color (timbre) is achieved through 
even volume, intentional use of certain 
strings (such as in Air on the G String), 
and a fixed, unvarying type of vibrato. 
Nuance is a delicate shading in tempo, vol- 
ume, force, or emotional expression, not 
indicated in the music. It is partly brought 
out through changes in bow pressure, finger 
pressure, and vibrato. To accomplish the 
desired effect, one may once more turn to 
imagination. If one can make a mental 
picture of the shading as contrasted against, 
the background of the phrase, it is im- 
measurably easier to play it. Upon the 
whole, let nuances exist primarily in the 
imagination; then, at least, they will not 
be exaggerated. No artistic liberties should 
be attempted until the composition is mas- 
tered in every other way. 

For purposes of contrast, surprise, power, 
dramatic expression, the composer puts 
into his music emphasized tones that often 
openly conflict with the rhythmic accent- 
ing. They alter the aspect of the phrase, 
since they bring in new tones of impor- 
tance around which to center the thoughts. 
They are generally marked > above, or 
fz, sf, or f, directly above or below the tone 
to be distinguished. At times they are not 
marked, as for instance, at the end of a 
brilliant passage terminating in a  tri- 
umphantly singing tone. Very often the 
dramatic accent is played without any de- 
liberate building into it. As a rule it may 
be allowed to stand out more decidedly 
than the ordinary accent. But otherwise the 
guide to how to play it is the performer’s 
own musical taste. 

There is one fortunate thing about good 
phrasing, which should greatly encourage 
the student to work along lines similar to 
those here laid down: It very soon becomes 
a part of his own artistic make up; it 
develops in him a sound musical taste. And 
that should make his efforts worth while. 
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JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


JOHN ERSKINE, President 


JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


GerorGE A. WEDGE, Director 


July 12 to August 20, 1937 


Piano 


Katherine Bacon 
Sascha Gorodnitzki Alton Jones 


Muriel Kerr 


Beula Duffey Harris 


Arthur Newstead 


Guy Maier 
Frank Sheridan 


Lois Maier 
Marion Morrey 


Voice 


Coenraad V. Bos 
Lucia Dunham 
Fraser Gange 


Carl Gutekunst 
Charles Hackett 
Besle Julie Soudant 


Ruth Harris Stewart 
Bernard Taylor 
Ella E. Toedt 


Violin and ’Cello 


Louis J. Bostelmann 
Samuel Gardner 


Organ 
Hugh Porter 


Two-Piano Ensemble 


Vera Brodsky 
Harold Triggs 


Sascha Jacobsen 


Accompanying 
Coenraad V. Bos 


Memorization 
Winslow Cheney 


Charles Krane 
Kathleen Parlow 


Harp 
Marie Miller 


Chamber Music 


Sascha Jacobsen 
Hans Letz 


Music Education 


Mabelle Glenn 
William Holdridge 
Harriet Johnson 


Mortimer Browning 
Irving Cheyette 
Lucia Dunham 
Marybelle Eubank 


Hazel Kinscella 
Adolf Schmid 
Thomas Tapper 


Bernard Taylor 
George Wedge 

Peter Wilhousky 
Blanche Witherspoon 


Theory 


Howard Brockway 
Roy Harris 


Ward Lewis 
A. Madeley Richardson 


Adolf Schmid 
Helen Whiley 


Orchestra 


Henry Christmann 
Ernest Clarke 
Fred Geib 

Simon Kovar 
Arthur Lora 


Edward Montray 
Michel Nazzi 


Trumpet 
Double Bass 


For information address 


130 Claremont Avenue 


Room 221T 


New York, N. Y. 


FRANK BIBB 
WILMER: BARTHOLOMEW 
FRANK GITTELSON 


branches may be offered toward its B. 


Circulars Mailed 


Peabody Conservatory 


OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Recognized as the leading endowed musical conservatory of the country 


Summer Session 


Staff of eminent European and American Masters including: 


CARLOTTA HELLER 
LOUIS ROBERT 


Credits may be offered toward both the Peabody Teacher’s Certificate and the B. Mus. Degree. 
By special arrangement with the pee mS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, credits in certain 
. Degree. 


Tuition $20 to $35, 


Practice Pianos and Organs Available 


Arrangements for classes now being made 


June 28th 
August 7th 


PASQUALE TALLARICO 
HOWARD R. THATCHER 
MABEL THOMAS 


according to study 


FREDERICK R. HUBER, Manager 


CONVERSE COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC FOR WOMEN 
SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 


An Endowed Professional School, Nationally 
Accredited. Full B. Mus. Degree and Diploma 


Courses. College Environment. Teachers of 
National Reputation. Artists’ Concerts. 
Summer Session. Moderate Tuition Fees. 


For Catalogues 
Address; N. Irving Hyatt, Dean 


Answering Etude Adver- 
tisements always pays 
and delights the reader. 


———— 
PerVUeer lee ePPUPerePeEe BPP 


MR. AND MRS. CROSBY ADAMS 
CLASSES 
for 
TEACHERS OF PIANO 
in the study of — 
TEACHING REPERTOIRE 


1937 
Coltinbigg S71Cl ce ian eine ee June 2-9 
Atiaate,, Gah ie i acivinis eb. cea June 16-23 
Madison; | Wisesa< 2. duibeicn aan teens July 5-10 
Montredt, Ne craters erent July 15-21 


For information address 
MR. AND MRS. CROSBY ADAMS 
Montreat, North Carolina 


ROLLINS COLLEGE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


‘ Winter Park, Florida 
Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 


Complete courses leading to the Bachelor of 
Music degree, Bachelor of Arts degree, and 
Bachelor of Arts with major in music. 


Thorough professional training in all branches 
of theoretical and applied music. Chamber 
music, choral and orchestral training. 


For catalog and other tnformation, address 


George C. Holt, Director of Admissions 
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VIOLIN QUESTIONS 


Answered 


By Robert Braine 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


(Much of the mail addressed to the Violinist’s Etude consists of written 


descriptions, photographs and labels of old violins. 


On the basis of these, the 


writers ask us to tell them if the violins are genuine, and their value. We regret 


to say that this is impossible. 


The actual violin must be examined. The great 


majority of labels in violins are counterfeit and no indication of the real maker. 
We advise the owner of a supposed valuable old violin to take or send it to a 
reputable expert or dealer in such instruments. The addresses of such dealers can 
be obtained from the advertising columns of The Etude and other musical pub- 


lications.) 


An Unknown Maker. 

R. W.—I can find no information on the 
violin you name, in any of the lists of well 
known violin makers. You might get the 
information from dealers, whose names and 
addresses you will find in musical magazines 
and periodicals. Some makers are so obscure, 
that their names are difficult to find in any 
published lists. 


Violin Measurements, 

G. R. M.—I think you will find the informa- 
tion concerning the scale used in making the 
Stradivarius model violin in the work, *‘The 
Violin and How to Make it, by a Master of 
the Instrument.” This contains full measure- 
ments, and instructions in violin making. It 
can be ordered from the publishers of THE 
ETUDE. 


Violin Solos with a Band. 

M. F.—The best accompaniment for & violin 
solo is the piano, harp, string, quartet, or 
similar string combination. Elaborate solo 
pieces, such as concertos or other difficult com- 
positions, are best accompanied by an orches- 
tra. You will note that in symphony concerts 
the solo artist, if a violinist, is invariably ac- 
companied by the orchestra. You ask about a 
reed band accompaniment. This is not so good, 
but is sometimes heard. When used, the brass 
and reeds have to keep ‘down to a whisper,” 
so as not to overbalance the tones of the violin. 
The late John Philip Sousa was fond of using 


-| this combination, when on tour with his band. 


I heard the late Maud Powell, famous Amer- 
ican violinist, play a concerto in Chicago, with 
Sousa’s Band doing the accompanying. Talking 
with Miss Powell after the concert, I remarked 
that I was surprised that she had not used 
the piano for accompaniment. “‘Well,’”’ she 
said, “don’t you think it remarkable how the 
brass and wind ‘kept down?” I had to admit 
that it was; but I was still of the opinion that 
the piano would have been better. 

Other band leaders, who have carried solo 
violinists on tour, have sometimes used their 
bands for accompaniment, with considerable 
success. 

As you are an experienced band leader, and 
are interested in experimenting with band ac- 
companiments for string instruments, I would 
advise you to go ahead and try it. You will 
find it important to have the band accompani- 
ments skilfully arranged, so that they will not 
overbalance the strings. 


A Recital Program. 

R. W. W.—Your program for your violin re- 
cital is good and well balanced. However I 
would end the recital with the Schergo-Taran- 
telle. by Wieniawski, instead of the “Sonata, 
No. 2, in G,” by Grieg. The Grieg sonata could 
be placed next to the last number. The 
Wieniawski number is remarkably brilliant, 
and would result in bringing your recital to 
a-close “in a blaze of glory.” 


Of Modern Make. 

G. L. M.—I am not familiar with the violins 
made in Prague by a maker named John Fuzeh. 
As the violin you recently purchased by this 
maker is dated 1910, it is a very modern violin, 
and his name is not listed in any of the cata- 
logs of famous makers. It may be an excellent 
violin for all that. Some of the large dealers 
in violins in this country may know something 
of this maker. 


SUMMER MASTER 
CLASSES 


World Famous Artist—Teachers 


@ Lillian Boguslawski—Piano 
@ Ludwig Becker—Violin 
@ Moissaye Boguslawski—Piano 


@ Magnus Schutz—Voice 
@ Sigvart Hofland—Theory 
@ Lillian Rosedale Goodman—Voice 
@ Herman Shapiro—Piano 


PRIVATE AND CLASS LESSONS IN 
INTERPRETATION AND NORMAL 


Bocustawsk! Cottece of Music 
$23 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 


The Number of Old Violins, PF 
SL. P.—No. class of questions is more fre- 
quently asked in this department than this; 
How many violins did Stradivarius, Guar- * 
nerius, Nicola Amati, and other famous makers 
make during their lifetime? Also the question, 
how many violins of each of the greater makers 
are in existence at the present time? These 
are questions which cannot be answered with 
any degree of accuracy, as there is no reliable 
information on the subject. These great makers 
were not business men, nor manufacturers, 
who kept records of the violins they made, 
how many, or how few; so the matter is one 
of pure guess work, and one musical historian’s 
guess is as good as another’s. It is probable 
that Stradivarius made the greatest number 
of violins of any of the great makers of 
Cremona. He began to work for himself in 
1666, and he kept at it until 1730; that is, 
for sixty-four years. He was a man of wonder- 
ful industry—never idle. He did not use ma- 
chinery for making any part of the violins; 
they were hand made to the smallest detail. 


Whistling and Singing. 

R. W. A.—The fact that your daughter, 
who isa teacher of music, when whistling in 
the home, whistles the melody a fifth below 
the singing pitch, is interesting, but of no 
musical importance. It is no reflection on her 
talent or musical hearing. This is proved by 
the fact that you say if she concentrates on 
using the same pitch in singing and whistling, 
she has no difficulty in doing it. I have known 
others to change the pitch in the same way. 
This habit of dropping a fifth can easily be 
overcome if she concentrates on keeping the 
same pitch. 2—If you have already secured 
a competent director for your amateur sym- 
phony orchestra of forty pieces, he should at- 
tend to all the details you mention, passing 
on the applications for membership, selecting 
the concertmaster, arranging the programs, 
setting the time for rehearsals and so on. His 
word should be law in all matters pertaining 
to the orchestra and its members. 

3—The French pitch, adopted in France in 
1859, gives the A at 435 double vibrations per 
second. The German congress at Stuttgart 
adopted the pitch of A at 440. In this country 
the Universal Pitch of 440 is used by leading 
orchestras, and it has been adopted by the 
National Tuners’ Association. 


Violin Vibrato. 

J. K. P.—The vibrato in violin playing is 
not used as a “pitch finder,” as your letter 
surmises. It is used to impart a_ resonant, 
sympathetic quality to the tone, imitating the 
tones of the human voice, when under the in- 
fluence of some strong emotion, such as sorrow, 
rage, love or pity. The voice trembles under’ 
the influence of emotion, and the violin vibrato 
reproduces somewhat this same effect. 

2—You can use the vibrato effectively on 
slow scales, but not on rapid ones. 3—When 
you wish to make a vibrato note, press the 
finger on the string, and impart a to and fro 
motion to the hand from the wrist. Do not 
make it by shaking the whole arm, as so many 
do. Wateh good violinists do the vibrato, if 
you have no violin teacher in your town to 
show you how. You can learn much by watch- 
ing others. 


Lookout for Swindlers 


We again warn our musical friends in the 
United States and Canada against “maga- 
zine swindlers,’ men and women, who offer 
Tue Ervupe, either alone or in combination 
with other publications, at ridiculously low 
prices. Pay no money to a stranger unless 
you are assured of his responsibility. We 
especially warn Canadian music lovers against 
men who present a printed receipt supposedly 
issued by the Curtis Publishing Company of 
Philadelphia. This company has no connec- 
tion with Tue Erupe Music Macazine. The 
receipt is usually printed on blue paper and 
is numbered. It is-not issued by the Curtis 
Publishing Company. 

Many fine men and women earn their liveli- 
hood by securing subscriptions to magazines. 
Representatives of Tur Erupe invariably 
carry the official receipt of the THropore 
Presser Co., publishers of Tar Erupr Music 
Macazine. Swindlers in Canada are now 
using the names of Lee, Gilbert, Drayton and 
other aliases. Please co-operate with us to 
protect you. We cannot be responsible for 
the work of frauds. 


THE ETUDE 


Piano Accorpion Department 


ARE YOU COMING TO HOLLYWOOD? 


The Hollywood Little Theatre and School of Drama 
offers to the student of talent, the most complete 
course for stage, screen, radio and _ television. 


Are you vitally interested in Are you talented? 
drama? 


Do you want to become an actor? 


Do you want a screen test of your- Do you want a future in the 
self? theatrical profession? 


Facts about Playing the Piano Accordion 
| By Pietro Deiro 


Are you ambitious? 


, 
FAMED ACCORDION VIRTUOSO, “THE DADDY OF THE PIANO ACCORDION” 


_ Pietro Deiro, known professionally as 
“Pietro,” has had a most interesting and 
colorful career. His many years of concert, 


Student applications are now being accepted. Let our experience and knowledge 
guide you in the development of your talent. The following courses’ are the founda- 
tion and fundamentals of the Hollywood Little Theatre and School of Drama: 


vaudeville and radio playing, as well as the 
making of Victor records, have established Students Are Expected to Take All Courses 
him as an accordion. authority. His text Physical Culture Technique of the Drama 
books, compositions and arrangements are Creative Fantasy Fencing & Body Movement 
used throughout the world. This article is Practical Experience in Make-Up Radio Technique 
the beginning of a series to be written by Stage Deportment Audience Psychology 
Pietro for ErupeE readers. Instructions and Petey ot the Theatre Maton Picuare Tcchniqué 
paggestions ee ge Pe cover every Voice and Tone Color Psychology of Tragedy and Comedy 


| phase of accordion playing—EnprrortaL 
Nore. 


Rehearsals are on our mammoth stage, all students being cast in original plays. 
PLay PRODUCTIONS Set DESIGNING Costume DEsIcNING 


Lectures twice a week by famous motion picture actors. and prominent members 
of the motion picture industry. 


* OK K K 


i OR MANY YEARS the writer has 
5) i grasped every opportunity to present 

articles on the subject of the ac- 
cordion, feeling confident that if the real 
potentialities of the instrument were known 
‘ to the musician, as well as to’ the layman, 
| the accordion would eventually be recog- 
nized as a standard musical instrument. 
Barriers of prejudice needed to be sur- 
mounted. Interest had to be aroused. 

During the past ten years, the piano PIETRO DEIRO 
accordion has been rapidly gaining in popu- , 

larity. This is particularly true of the last now obsolete. Modern instruments are con- 
three years. No longer is it necessary to seryative and of artistic design. As to ap- 
® defend it. Due to the vast improvement in pearance, they have acquired the same 
| the construction of the instrument, as well dignity as other classical instruments 
‘as to the ever increasing number of fine possess. 


Personnel and Faculty consisting of America’s foremost teachers. 


If you are coming to Hollywood, and are interested in motion picture screen tests 
and actual playing on the stage of our theatre, write us for full information. 


Free Scholarship to the most talented pupil this summer and winter. 


Hottywoop LittLeE TEREATRE 
AND 
ScHOOL oF DRAMA 


1643 No. Las Palmas 
Hollywood, California 


Dormitory Arrangements 


From Factory to you at 
the price you want to pay 


players, the accordion is at last being recog- The quality of tone is of paramount im- 
nized as a standard musical instrument for portance when purchasing any musical in- There Is A Reason Why!! PIANO ACCORDIONS 
BS solo, orchestral and even symphony playing. strument, particularly the accordion. If the | Permastine Artists choose 


That this statement is no exaggeration, buyer does not have complete confidence in 
is shown by the fact that the Minneapolis js own judgment as to the quality of 
Symphony Orchestra has already included tone, it would be well to seek the advice 
an accordion in its instrumentation; and it of an accordionist who can discriminate 


Write for Catalog 
Standard Accordion Mfg. Co. 


_ is hoped that other symphony organizations fetween models with a harsh, shrill sound 1250-69th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
will follow this fine example. and those with a desirable mellow tone. ee : Finer tonal quality ! 
_ The general attitude of mind regarding g oe Greater Satisfaction ! 
the piano accordion, is one of inquiry. This And Of We Go 2 1 ‘ y vr dependability ! 
|p MAs forcibly brought to our attention dur- E SHALL ASSUME that now you | Semsmpate 4, Bite fer, ony of 
ing a recent concert tour of the principal have the accordion and are ready to tow Strap Patent No. 2,065,574. 


Send only $] 
for 15 magic lessons guaranteed to teach you to play 


cities. Before and after each performance begin the study of it. At this point it seems 
we were besieged with questions both from apropos to give a definite word of warning 


accordion students and from others perhaps ep UN : ; fo 
to pianists in particular, who have a dis HOLLYWOOD SCHOOL of MODERN PIANO 


interested in the instrument for the first tinct advantage, due to the knowledge al- “School of the Film Stars” (18th year) 
time. The majority of questions asked per- ready gained from study of the pianoforte. Dept. 182-B, 6842 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood, Calif. 


tained to various difficulties the players had The mastery of the accordion should be i se a ee 
encountered. Authentic information and ad- easy for pianists, but they should not make MUSIC KINDERGARTEN — TOY SYMPHONY { Etude Advertisements are I 


R. GALANTI & BRo., INC. 
783 Broadway New York 


popular music by ear or money back. No notes. No 
exercises. Postage extra on C. O. D. orders. Transpos- 
ing chart incl. FREE for limited time only. Act today! 


; _ : : nee d ourse by America’s foremost children’s 7 i 
iis sought. It iS therefore, a greatly the mistake of endeavoring to learn it in a ee aoa wibdern saetitaney Only $30 now. BRUCE Bulletins of Splendid Buy- 
ing Opportunities - - = 


_ appreciated privilege to be allowed to an- haphazard way. SCHOOL, Inc., 624 E, 63rd, Kansas City, Mo. 


_swer some of these queries and to advise There is more to accordion playing than 
accordionists through the columns of THE merely finding the bass buttons and learn- 
‘ ETUupE. ; ; ‘ . ing to combine the bellows manipulation > Used and endorsed exclusively by such 
; In this article, as well as in those which with right and left hand playing. A very ® masters as Bauer, Gieseking, Iturbi, 
' are to follow, we shall “Tell How” to play definite technic is required for each phase a w in @ Lhevinne, and scores of others. Hear 
the accordion. Common handicaps that beset of playing. It is advisable to take the time aad plars eggs LRT OH 
the beginner, as well as the advanced stu- to learn to play properly in the beginning, = marvel at its tone. 
dent, will be discussed. Specific advice will rather than to be ever aiter, either a TODAY’S GREAT PIANO BALDWIN PIANOS @ CINCINNATI 
} be given to pianists in particular. Perhaps mediocre accordionist, or to have to go back 
/ in this way, some of the problems may be to the beginning, unlearn mistakes and then 
; anticipated and thereby avoided. learn the proper method. “Hit or miss” 
j F study is no more applicable to the accordion © 
: Selecting the Instrument than to any other musical instrument. The 
[ET US BEGIN with the purchase of number of fine accordionists would be more 
. the instrument. This is no longer a than tripled if more real musicians had 
‘ difficuit problem because the prospective seriously studied the instrument. 
purchaser now has a wide range from A complete library of study material, 
_ which to make his selection, There are covering every phase of accordion playing, 
| many fine makes of accordions being manu- is now available for the student. Famous 
factured to-day, both here and abroad. The classics from the greatest composers have 
adult beginner never should consider pur- been adapted for the accordion. Modern 
4 chasing anything but a standard full size works from our leading contemporary com- 


3 ast Ort ras 
"piano accordion which has one hundred and posers, also, are arranged. Numerous com- : Write to us about anything in this line 
| twenty bass buttons and forty-one piano positions of merit have been written espe- an SEND FOR ITEMIZED PRICE LIST 


f keys. The flashy looking, bizarre accordion, cially for the accordion. 
with elaborate color stone decorations, is The natural tendency for a pianist, when 
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AMERICAN 


CONSER VATORY 
OF MUSIC 


CHICAGO Silst SEASON 


Offers Accredited Courses in piano, vocal, violin, organ and all 
other branches of Music and Dramatic Art leading to 


DEGREE—MASTER OF MUSIC 
DEGREE—BACHELOR OF MUSIC 
DIPLOMAS—TEACHER’S CERTIFICATES 


Under Authority State of Illinois 


Thorough preparation for concert, radio, opera and teaching posi- 
tions. Many special features, weekly recitals, concerts with full 
orchestra, lectures, school of opera, training in students’ symphony 
orchestra, bureau for securing positions. 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


Three Summer Sessions—May 13 to June 23, 
June 24 to August 4 and August 5 to September 15 


One Hundred Twenty Artist-Teachers 
Special Summer Courses in Public School Music, School of Opera, School 


of Acting, Children’s Musical Training, Oxford Piano Course, 
Theatre Organ Playing 


Send for free catalog. Address John R. Hattstaedt, Manager 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
575 Kimball Hall, Chicago, III. 


SUMMER COURSES 
at LOW COST! 


Sherwood offers ambitious students and 
teachers thorough, professional training 
in special summer courses at exception- 
ally low tuition cost. Faculty of 75 
teachers. Private instruction in Piano, 
Voice, Violin, Organ, Cello, Wind In- 
struments, Theory, Composition, Dramatic Art and Dancing. 

Special short-term classes in 50 subjects, including Piano Master Class, Piano Normal 
Class, Teaching Repertoire, Class Piano, Violin Master Class, Voice Master Class, Organ 
Master Class, Public School Music, Band, Orchestra and Choral Conducting, Theory, Com- 
position, Play Production, Microphone Technique, and many others. 

Dormitory accommodations, Certificates, diplomas and degrees. Write for catalog and ask 
for all-expense estimate. 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 


410 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Provisional Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 


XK 


Airplane view of Grant Park 
opposite Sherwood Music School 


BAY VIEW 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Bay View, Mich. 

JULY 12TH TO AUGUST 20TH, 1937 
Faculty of 15 includes: 


Frep PAatTon 
Voice 


JAN CHIAPUSSO 
Piano 


MIcHAEL PREss 
Violin 

Other courses: Organ, Violoncello, Viola, Harp, Clarinet, Brass Instruments, Theoretical 

Subjects, Public School Music. CREDITS ACCEPTED BY LEADING COLLEGES. 


Concerts, Lectures, Plays, Movies—every evening in Auditorium seating 3000. Chorus 
of 100. Orchestra. All outdoor sports. 


Tuition and living costs are low. 
Send for Catalogue 


FRED PATTON, DEAN, 


P. O. Box 287 East Lansing, Mich. 
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he begins the study of the accordion, is to 
endeavor to adapt, without delay, his entire 
piano repertoire to the accordion, before he 
has even a vague idea of the proper manipu- 
lation of the instrument. Discouragement 
often follows, because the results are not 
on a par with his piano playing. The most 
rapid progress is made by beginning slowly 
and correctly. Years of study were prob- 
ably required to perfect the piano repertoire 
the player may have at his fingers’ tips; 
so it is not logical to presume that it could 
be immediately adapted to the accordion. 
Later we shall discuss the combination 
of reeds within an accordion and show 


Resuming Music Study at Sixty 
By Haidee P. Michie “ 


NE DAY last week I found, among 
some old music books, a copy of 


Tue Erupe, published in 1898, and 
it recalled those days when, as a child, I 
took music lessons from my Aunt. I 
thought of our delightful associations dur- 
ing those lessons of the many important 
musical points that she impressed upon me, 
the interest she awakened in me, of her own 
beautiful playing and the look of her hands 
on the keyboard, soft, supple, strong, quiet, 
and able to draw from the piano, such 
magic melodies. 

She always took Tur Erupe and loved 
it. She attended the summer music schools 
held in Philadelphia at that time, and came 
home full of delightful enthusiasm over the 
wonderful music she had heard and the 
many helps that had come to her as a 
teacher. She never tired of talking of Mr. 
Theodore Presser and his methods, his in- 
spiring talks to the music lovers assembled 
there, the charm of his personality and the 
dignity of his presence. Her appreciation 
of Mr. Presser instilled into me a great 
reverence for him and for THE Erupe. 

I studied with my Aunt from the age of 
nine to nineteen, and then taught under her 
for several years. My music was always a 
pleasure; but after my marriage I neglected 
it, being absorbed by household cares and 
the training of a large family. 

After my six daughters were grown, and 
most of them married, some of them pro- 
posed that I take up my music again. My 
husband was so much pleased with the 
idea that he bought me a magnificent 
piano. And so, at the age of sixty, I re- 
sumed my musical. studies. I began with a 
fine teacher, whose tact was exquisite. No 


Bands and 


(Continued from Page 339) 


” 


of meaning “a dandy.” The form closest 
to the spelling, dude, is duda (bag-pipe) 
of the Hungarian and Polish, which the 
Czecho-slovaks call dudy. 

The peep sound made in. playing the 
instrument inspired the names for the 
doublets fife and pipe. The Latin pipare 
(to chirp), the German Pfeife (pipe or 
fife), the Italian piffero (fife) and the 
word peep (sound made by young birds) 
are bird language words. The Chinese 
ching (bell) and chung (bell; clock) are 
Oriental interpretations of the sounds. ding 
and dong. The process of imitation is often 
infantile and marks the speech of primitive 
people. A child is apt to call a bell “ding- 
dong” before it acquires the correct word. 
It frequently happens that words arrive 
at similar sounds and meanings in widely 
separately linguistic groups. Such a word 


* * * * 


“There is no life so hard that music does not enter into it as a mild and 
healing agency. There is no intellect so beclouded that music cannot bring 
a ray of light into the darkened mental corners.”’—John F. Hylan. 


why it is advisable to play arrangements 
and compositions specifically made for and 
especially suited to the instrument. Certain 
tones are automatically combined and 
doubled within the accordion. In attempting 
to play piano music as written for the right 
hand, the same tones are often combined 
and doubled a second time. The effect may 
distort the entire theme. Not only that, 
but the player thereby makes an exhaust- 
ing task of the manipulation of the bellows, 
for he is consuming several times the 
amount of air that is actually required. 
Too many valves are being opened. This 
makes shading of tone impossible. 


practice for forty. years had developed 
faults of which I was utterly unaware. 
These she so cleverly corrected that I was 
scarcely conscious that she was doing it. 
I have, for the last two years, accomplished 
from one and a half to two hours a day 
of intensive practice, and some measure of 
my youthful technic has. returned. I am 
memorizing, which I never did when a girl. . 
It was not so much the vogue then; and 
my time was absorbed with new music, in 
order that I might become a proficient 
reader. I find memorizing very difficult, but 
have managed, in two years, to master 
Grieg’s March of the. Dwarfs, Chopin’s 
Sixth Waltz, Mozart’s First Sonata, and a 
Waltz, by Brahms. I spend much time on 
Czerny’s “Studies,” which are invaluable; 
and now [ am studying a Little Prelude 
in D by Bach, found in an old Erune. 

This work fills me with an absorbing de- 
light, which, while I am at the piano, ban- 
ishes any of the daily annoyances of life. 
I heartily recommend the study of music 
for women who, like myself, have accom- 
plished the work of their lives and are ~— 
enjoying some well earned leisure. They 
will find it more interesting than the 
movies, more satisfying than bridge. 

All of my friends seem astonished at my 
undertaking. “How wonderful!” they ex- 
claim. Even my teacher has confessed that 
when I began she looked upon it as a 
transient fancy which, at most, would not ; 
last over a month. Why such amazement 
and incredulity? There is one good reason; 
for they never knew my Aunt, nor the 
foundation she laid over a half century ago 
with the help of THE Etupr and its won- 
derful publisher, Mr. Theodore Presser. 


Orchestras 


is cuckoo, powerfully pulling toward uni- 
versal usage, called cowcou by the French, 
koekoek by the Dutch and kukuschka by 
the Russians. A sane, neutral spelling 
emerges from the Persian which in Latin- 
ized letters renders it unmistakably pho- 
netical kiski. 

How bewitchingly musical are the 
primitive, imitative words inspired by the 
calls of birds. “Whip-poor-will, whip-poor- 
will,” is the shrill call heard coming out 
of the silence of night, and “Bob-white, 
bob-white,” from the partridge or quail 
as it scurries through the underbrush in 
the open country. And then there is the 
plaintive cry of the lapwing, “Pewit! 
Pewit!” the inspiration for a word from 
a little feathered mother who cries when 
she has lost her nest. And so the songs 
of nature run through our music. 
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Tempo of a Bach Chorale. 

Q. Please tell me the metronome marking 
for the Bach Chorale, Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, as arranged for the piano by Walter 
Rummel. My copy is marked Andante Maestoso. 
The melody is about right at J=126, but this 


rate adds such difficulty when playing the big 


chords, that I am hoping the mark is wrong. 


Miss P. M. H. 
A. The metronome marking is correct but 
you are justified in slowing down the tempo 
through this chord passage. 


‘Rhythm in Schumann’s Novelette. 
" In Schumann’s Novelette in F major, 
_ , Op. 21, how does one play the triplet on count 
two of measure 22? Does the G come on the 
/ ‘last note ef the triplet or not?—J. G. H., Jr. 


A. The G is not played with the last note 
of the triplet; it follows it. Measure 22 is 
played the same as measure 34. This measure 
would not be such a problem to so many if 
Schumann had written it like this: 


CG. 


Position in Pedaling. 

Q. 1.—Should not both feet be on the 
pedals when about to use the soft pedal, in- 
stead of having the left foot somewhat tilted 
on the toe under the piano stool? I am told 
this is bad manners. Have I been misinformed? 

2.—Is it right in phrasing an upward pas- 
sage to let both arms swing outward at the 
close. It seems to me more a mannerism than 
 @ necessity.—M. M. 

A. 1.—To sit on the piano stool with only 
two heels planted on a polished floor makes 
it difficult to keep one’s balance while playing 
a difficult passage. This is the reason so many 
players draw their left foot back; it forms a 
_ tripod so to speak; and it is not bad manners. 
Many of the older pianists, who have been 
_ trained differently, never take their left foot 

from the pedal. Of course this should not be 
_ done when the soft pedal is to be used; and 
_ when this pedal is to be used the technic is 

usually of such a nature that it is not neces- 
_ gary to draw the foot back to maintain balance. 
_ 2.—Yes, you are correct. It is purely a man- 
nerism. It is never necessary to throw tlie 
hands more than a few inches from the key- 
board. I have noticed that the artists with the 
greatest technic are the ones who stick closest 
the keyboard. 


Rhythm in Schumann’s Papillons. 

I shall be pleased to know how to play 
count this measure from Schumann’s 
illons Op. 2.—F. D. N. 
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legato 


A. In the example below I have divided 
each beat into four parts. This no doubt will 
clear up the rhythm for you. 


fiz and fz. 
Q. 1—When the mark ffz occurs 


ina 

musical score, does it signify a forzando, or 

does it specify a more powerful fortissimo ? 
2—What is the function of the curved line 


extending from the left hand part to the 
right hand part in the opening phrases of 
Valse Triste by Sibelius? 
3—How should one play these eiceetrver 
e iM, 


A. 1.—An ffz would be louder than an fz, 
provided both marks were in the same com- 
osition and written by the same composer. 
Feadever, an ff marked by one composer 
might not mean more than an f by another. 
Some composers never mark more than_two 
f’s; others will mark ‘three or four. It is 
difficult to define such signs of themselves. 


Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


Their application is always relative and 
must be guided to a great extent by the 
character of the composition in which they 
occur. A dim. after an ff2 would simply mean 
less loud; after piano it would mean pianis- 
simo. On the other hand, erescendo marked 
after pp would mean about p, while if marked 
after f it would mean fortissimo. 

2.—This is simply a legato line; since the 
two chords are connected by the pedal the 
legato line is a superfluous marking. 

3.—In the Ditson Edition of this work the 
right hand is supposed to play the chord on 
the second beat; in other editions this chord 
is written on. the bass staff, so it can be 
played by either hand, 


Simplifying Trills in Chopin. 

Q. 1—What is the tempo for the Prelude 
in F, Op. 28, No. 23, by Chopin? (2) How do 
you play the trills?—Miss A. N. M. 


A. 1—The tempo of this Prelude is about 
M. M. J-116. 2—Theoretically, the trill is 
played as written below (Ex. 1). According 
to the metronome mark this would be four 
thirty-second notes to the quarter note. This 
might be too fast for you. If it is, you may 
play it as in Hx. 2 or Ex. 3 


Repeats. 

. 1—In playing the 
Beethoven’s “Sonata, Op. 2 No. 3,” 
tomary to observe all the repeats? 

2.—If the repeats are observed in the first 
section, should they also be observed in the 
repetition of the Scherzo after the Trio ? 

3.—In the Shirmer edition of this sonata, 
a footnote gives this, 


= > 
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Ts there any reason for accenting the second 
chord? 

j.—Am I right in pedaling as I have it 
marked?—M. B. 

A. 1—This movement is so short and 
varied that it would seem best to use the re- 
peats in the first section. 


Scherzo from 
is it cus- 


have a scheme like the “movable do,” 
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2.—No. It is customary not to use repeats 
the second time. 

3.—These chords should be about equal in 
tone. There could be a slight impulse given 
to the second chord, but certainly not an 
accent. 

4.—The pedaling you have marked might 
do for Chopin or Debussy, but it is too “muddy” 
for Beethoven ; besides, you would lose the 
delicate phrasing in the left hand. These chords 
can be connected very legato without the use 
of the pedal. Of course a break can be made 
between each pair of chords. 


Fixed Do vs. Movable Do. 
Q. Will you please tell me if there are two 
systems of teaching solfeggio.—C. S. H. 


_ A. Various systems for teaching sight sing- 
ing have been devised, but the two that are 
most commonly used are the “fixed do” or 
Continental system ; and the “movable do” or 
English system. In the ‘‘fixed do” system any 
C is sung as do whether it is C-flat, C-natural, 
or C-sharp. Likewise any D is sung as re, B 
as mi, F as fa, and so on, the singer being 
compelled to analyze the notation so as to as- 
certain just what pitch to sing. For the tal- 
ented pupil this is easy enough, and the dis- 
cipline of having to learn the actual pitches 
for which the notes stand is an excellent 
device for improving his musicianship. But 
for the average pupil, who is not seriously in- 
terested in music and who has only moderate 
musical and general intelligence, the system 
is so difficult as to be practically impossible. 
So long as the music is in the key of C, with 
few accidentals and no modulations, such a 
pupil is ‘tin clover.” But, when he attempts 
to read music in keys having several sharps 
or flats, he is like a lost soul wandering about 
in an alien and inhospitable land, 

The “movable do” scheme is based on tonal- 
ity feeling or key feeling. The tonic of the 
major key is designated do, and the pupil sings 
in the keys of A-flat or F-sharp as readily as 
in C, for he does not usually think at all what 
the pitches are for which the notes stand. 
This is an advantage for the young child 
just beginning to read music and for the per- 
son who in general does not have occasion to 
sing anything except simple music baged on 
tonality scales. But it is often a disadvantage 
for the serious student of music who must 
come to have an exact knowledge of pitches 
and intervals; and it is of no use at all to the 
instrumentalist. 

In the public schools it is an advantage to 
which 
enables all pupils to acquire the ability to read 
musie of average difficulty. But for the pro- 
fessional musician it may be an advantage to 
use a scheme that is difficult to learn and 
which never becomes automatic, but which, 
because of its very difficulty, induces a specific 
and definite knowledge of music notation so 
desirable for a musician to have. 
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How to Lessen the Mortality Rate 


Among Music Pupils 


By Stella Whitson-Holmes 


Many teachers, no doubt, have had 
experiences in their teaching careers, 
similar to this. Billy, let us say, has come 


first inte, 
St p 


into the studio for his first music lesson. 
It is a new experience and he is enthu- 
siastic to commence. At the close of the 
lesson, he has justified all expectations ; has 
given strict attention, has grasped ideas 
rapidly and has reacted on the instant to 
all that has been said about hand and body 
positions. The experienced teacher knows 
to expect a perfect lesson from him when 
he returns and she gets it; perhaps some- 
thing additional over the assignment, as 
well, Billy goes on this way learning rap- 
idly, and acquiring many little pieces—when 
suddenly something befalls his interest. 
His fingers lag; his attention is out the 
window. Very soon his mother reports that 
he is not interested any more, and what 
shall she do? This has all happened at the 
end of a mere dozen lessons. 

What has happened to Billy? Why noth- 
ing serious. It happens in the experience of 
all children who are learning music or any 
other subject. The mind demands a rest 
to balance the stress caused by the first 
glow of enthusiasm and strenuous effort. 
It cannot go on at such breakneck speed; 
so it lags a trifle till the effort has been 
balanced, when it will rise again to a nor- 
mal if not superior interest and effort. 

Educators in universities everywhere 
talk about what is called “the learning 
curve” which should be interesting to all 
music teachers and should provide the key 
as to what to do with “Billy” and others 


like him. Here is an illustration of many 
a mind’s reaction to the stimulus of a sub- 
ject, at first intensely interesting: 


when rested 
continues steady. 


If the teacher understands that the lag 
of interest following a first spurt of en- 
thusiasm and labor is but normal and is 
nature’s way of protecting and conserving 
the mind’s energy, she can then explain 
this to the parent. When the parent is made 
to see that the lagging period is but tem- 
porary, she will realize the mistake in dis- 
continuing lessons, and rest in patience with 
the thought that interest will rise again 
in a short time, to its previous level; it 
may go even higher. 

Usually the teacher may expect the in- 
terest to lag in proportion to the time it 
raced at fever heat. And in many cases, 
the higher the interest at first, the sooner 
depression follows, usually lasting for an 
equal period. But let it be remembered that 
few pupils escape this period of lagging 
interest. The few who keep to an even keel 
may fall into two minority groupings: (1), 
those who will make very creditable musi- 
cians, and (2), those who are good stu- 
dents generally, learning music to a rea- 
sonable degree only, just as they learn 
other subjects. 

Teachers should consider well the learn- 
ing curve taken by the mind in such a great 
majority of cases and see if they cannot 
cut down the high mortality rate among 
music students by proving themselves in- 
telligent guides to parents at such a dis- 
couraging period. The resourceful teacher 
will suit this to her environment. 


The Harp: Beautiful in Its Limitations 


When writing on “Accentuation in Piano 
Playing,” in THe Erupe for April, 1887, 
the knowledgeous John S. Van Cleve made 
the following interesting comments on this 
so poetic instrument: 

“Why is not this instrument more culti- 
vated in our day? Its thick, rushing swarms 
of tones remind one of that fanciful pas- 
sage in Jean Paul Richter’s ‘Titan,’ where 
he speaks of tones rushing forth like 
swarms of silver bees. The sound of the 
harp is tremulously sweet and its aerial 
tones melt delicately as whispers in a 
dream. The harp was the instrument which 
made Allesandro Scarlatti famous; it was 


the immemorial accompaniment for the 
chanting poet; it was the grandfather of 
the piano. 


“The answer is to be sought in one 
thing: The range of its intensity is small, 


hence two things are lacking to it—grad- 
uations of power great enough to express 
that vast fluctuation of emotion which 
characterizes all modern life since the 
French Revolution, and secondly, it cannot 
attain that variety and pointedness of accent 
which make the musical form stand out in 
high relief.” 

While there is still something of truth 
in the foregoing statements, yet it must be 
borne in mind that since this writing there 
have been such improvements in the mech- 
anism of the harp as to make a great in- 
crease in its powers of expression. Though 
it probably will continue to lack some of 
the resources, for instance, of the piano, 
still there will be always in its poetic tone 
something which will awaken a fond, ro- 
mantic and reminiscent pleasure reminiscent 
of a glamorous past. 


* * * K * 


“Almost every music lover only reaches the point of adequate appreciation 
of Mozart’s work, when his judgment has become mature.’—Charles Villiers 
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Music for the Marionette Theater 


(Continued from Page 333) 


Cincinnatt Cons 
>*OR THE Teatro dei Piccoli of Rome, gaillard and the segwidilla. Stravinsky once IICINNa l OI erbatory 


Respighi wrote a delightful score called said that “El Retablo” is one work in ; 
“Ta Bella Dormente nel Bosco (The which De Falla had deliberately freed him- of 4 

| Sleeping Beauty in the ,Woods).” It is self from the folklorist influence under u It 
|| a charmingly orchestrated fairy opera in which he was “in danger of stultifying 

‘| three acts, dainty, impressionistic and himself.” 

|” graceful. It is said to restore dignity to This miniature opera, less than a half |} Under Auspices Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 
| 


the marionette form, while not being hour in length, was commissioned by the 
hampered by its limitations. It was pro- Princess de Polignac for her puppet theater. 
duced in 1921. Casella also wrote music It is based on an adventure of Don 
for this Marionette Theater, as did Mali- Quijote in the second part of Cervantes’ 
piero. The latter’s composition was a little tale, when the chivalrous adventurer and 
, humourous puppet ballet called “The Sav- Sancho Panza rest at an inn to view a 

ages.” In it he tried to achieve new effects traveling puppet show. There are three 


Affiliated with University of Cincinnati 


Institutional Member National Association Schools of Music 


Tist Anniversary Summer Session 


| 

| despite a much reduced orchestra. singers and twenty-three players in the 

_ Respighi’s response to the grotesqueness orchestra. All the instruments (strings, 

| and the quality of caricature inherent in woodwinds and harpsichord) are muted to : pas 

\ " marionettes was immediate. “A marionette,’ suggest the idea of puppets. 8 weeks session June 21 to August 14 
| wrote he, “is a stylized actor. Therefore, There are puppets of two sizes in the 66 66 
| a stylized art (that is, opera in its tra- production: small puppets belonging to 6 June 21 to July 31 

14 ditional Italian form) is adapted to it. The Maese Pedro and large puppets to repre- 5 6s 66 July 12 to August 14. 

| grotesque nature of the puppet is accentu- sent the real persons in the drama. Thus, 

i ated when it dances. Those who see the according to J. B. Trend, De Falla accu- 6G 66 August 1 to August 14 


dance as a cerebral phenomenon will find rately judged and pleased the taste of the 
| interesting and charming motifs in the sophisticated audience for which he was 
|| marionettes’ angular gestures.” Respighi writing. 
| himself saw the dance as a passive -art, At the first sound of “El Retablo” one 
| entirely dependent on music, which it makes knows it is music that belongs to mechan- 
| visible. He felt that it could be expressed ical actors—the slow, monotonous, strongly 
_ only by means of the human form. Thus accented bass with the “rusty” melody sur- 
| the resources of the marionette theater are mounting it. The words of Maese Pedro 
| limited. It does not offer a wide field for are sung in free, declamatory fashion, with- 
experiment, in Respighi’s opinion. out accompaniment. When, later, some of 
/__‘The puppet music in Stravinsky’s “Pe- the song is accompanied, most of the mel- 
| trouchka” and in Lord Berners’ “Luna odies are confined to a very small com- 
ie 2 Park” can scarcely be termed pure puppet pass—in fact, often to a single note. There 
| music, since the puppets themselves turn is a section that is classic in feeling. Trump- 
| out to be more than mere mechanisms, and ets blow for the court of Charlemagne. 
'. the music to be more articulate and emo- Later on comes an instrumental section 
ih tional than is customary in such cases. As definitely reminiscent of the Spanish (or 
a matter of fact, Berners’ actors are desig- Gypsy) dance, with its rapid heel work. 


; nated as freaks, not puppets, and the music The fuga (escape) is truly contrapuntal, Madame Karin Dayas, Finnish Howard Colf, Concert Violinist 
| of each one characterizes his peculiar de- or fugal, in style. At the end, the classic Concert Pianist and Teacher. and Teacher, head of Violin 
| formity, Berners has put to good musical and the Spanish blend in marked music eee bid On Cre of De pesee ene pesisrant cone 
use his knowledge of human psychology. that grows slower, louder and heavier, and all schools, including works of oe ees See 
' De Falla’s brilliant “El Retablo de Maese ends on a prolonged FFF long after the dite -dupine iis Cy acks! wes: experience as soloist and en- 
_ Pedro” is perhaps the cleverest of all curtain has descended on Don Quijote's ey ee. eal lass ae Ee eae 
| puppet music. It is at once ultramodern last outburst. De Falla has not written a limited number of private Privatenneiraction: 


' tains various old dances, such as the masterpiece of the marionette theater. 
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Ht and archaic Castilian in flavor, and con- merely puppet music. He has created a pupils. 


Normal methods and stimulating courses for private teachers 


What do you do to encourage good les- counting both gold and red stars, the pupil 
sons from your pupils? Do you give the receives a prize. This prize has nothing SPECIAL SUMMER FEATURES 
promise of a new piece—or do'you, per- to do with music—and it does not exceed 
) @ haps, grade your pupils for perfect lessons? twenty cents. It can be an autograph book, 
_\ Or are you one of the many teachers who crayons, clay set, or perhaps a children’s Musicology—F or graduate students 

find the star system most effective? And book or even a game. Lately I have formed 
if you use the star system, giving gold the habit of asking the pupil what I should 
ostars, red stars, blue stars, any color stars, buy. Usually they decide long before the 
7 


Master Classes—Piano, Voice, Organ and Violin 


Gregorian Chant—An accredited course offering complete knowl- 

edge of the principles of Plain Chant, its interpretation, rendition, 

do you wait until the pupil has earned ten twentieth star is reached what the reward conducting and pedagogy. A fundamental study of value to all 
stars of one color and then give a larger will be. - students of music. 

star of a different color—and perhaps after It is surprising how eager they are for 

twenty such stars you probably give a gold the stars, because they know the prize will 

star or several gold stars—and then what? be something which they like. There is no 


’ 


For Music Supervisors and Educators 


_ Does the pupil really feel large gold stars competition’ Every pupil will at some time Band Department under direction of FRANK SIMON, Past 
_ are adequate rewards for perfect lessons? earn a prize—some may win several prizes, President, American Bandmasters Association and director of 
I have found the following method most because after the first set of twenty stars nationally famous Armco Broadcasting Band, offering 6 weeks 
i geecive in pee aces good Sie from we begin mae The pupil awe begins course with daily outdoor rehearsals and weekly concerts. Also 
my pupils and in sustaining their interest. to count “Eighteen more stars—fourteen . ; . 
ee as8 the star Pada The pupil can more—and finally the glad remark “if I Band Conducting course under Frank Simon. 
: earn two stars at every lesson; a gold star get two stars next week I'll have my Band Formation Course—5 weeks, under direction of MERRILL 


for a perfect lesson and a red star for a twenty.” Perhaps the pupil will get only B. VAN PELT, conductor of University of Cincinnati Band. 
_ perfect review piece. (Pupils should have one star that week—then a week longer spre. : ae ot : 
a repertoire of from four to six pieces before the prize is earned. The money Complete Course in Public School Music given m affiliation with 
at their command at all times.) spent for prizes is certainly worth the University of Cincinnati. 

When twenty stars have been earned, results obtained in good lessons. 


Write For Bulletin to— 
iy IR ak 


“When a student, whether adult or child, goes away from his first lesson Cincinnati Conserv atorp of Music 


able to express on the piano a musical thought before he reads notes, he is So ee * : 
paralleling in his musical life the procedure followed in his learning to talk Dept. E. Cincinnati, Ohio 


i 


when a baby.”—Florence Graybill Faust. ) 
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CLIFF HAVEN 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Catholic Summer School of America 
(Est. 1891) 


CLIFF HAVEN, ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN, N. Y. 
W. Kenneth Bailey, Director 


+ 


Summer in the Adirondacks. Ideal for study. 325 
miles from New York City. 67 miles from Montreal. 


ALBERTO JONAS, world-famous pianist and pedagogue, 


author of “Master School of Piano Playing and 


Virtuosity.” 


MARIE VON ESSEN, contralto, formerly of Metropolitan 


Opera Co., Berlin Opera Co., assistant to Florence 


Easton. 


ALEXANDER McDERMOTT, popular Lyric-Tenor. 


CARL BLOOM, Mus.B. 


organ. 


(Yale). Harmony, composition, 


Pius X School of Liturgical Music—Chant and School Music 
Special Course for Teachers (piano) given by Alberto Jonas 
Courses of 8 weeks—6 weeks—4 weeks, June 30 to Aug. 30 


Social events. Sports 


eS 


Register now. Address W. KENNETH BatLey, Director 


CLIFF HAVEN SCHOOL of Music 
Catholic Summer School Office 
501 Madison Ave., New York City 


IX Weeks Summer 

Course in Harmony and 

Elementary Composition 
Beginning July 6th 

Taught by a modern, simple 


and interesting method. Tui- 
tion fee for the entire course 


S30 


This course is valuable to all lovers of 
Music who desire a better understand- 
ing of the Theory of Music. Also to 
Music Teachers or Students, who cannot 
devote the winter months to this subject. 
THADDEUS RICH, Mus. Doc., Dean 
E. F. ULRICH, B. M., Associate Dean 


Phone: Poplar 0640 


for Particulars, or write to 


CHOOL of MUSIC 


of TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
1812 Spring Garden Street, Phila. 


JUNIATA COLLEGE, Huntingdon, Pa. 


Tour year curriculum in Public School Music— 


ORCHESTRA 


| 
B. S. Degree. Approved by State Department. 
Four year curriculum with specialization in Piano, 
Violin, Voice, Theory—B. M. Degree. 
A CAPPELLA CHOIR AND SYMPHONY 


filviene = Theatre 


43rd Year) 3 in 1 Course—BStage, Screen, Radio—A solid foundation 
in the technical essentials of acting in conjuncuon with professinoa 
stock theatre training while learning. 
Studenta appear in full length plays, a week in each. Drama, Dance, Vocal 


Opera. For Acting. Teaching, Directing. Graduates: Fred Astaire, John 
Byanr, Una Merkel, Lee Tracy_ Louise Latimer. 


For Catalog write Sec'y T. Schubert, ‘66. West 85th St., N.Y. 


TRINITY PRINCIPLE 
PEDAGOGY 


The only Scientific Pedagogy based 
on Feeling, and practically 
applied to Music. 

Send for P M B circular. 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
103 East 86th St., New York, N. Y 
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SUMMER STUDY IN 
NEW YORK 


RicHarp McCLaNnAHAN 


Director, Riverdale School of Music 
Instructor at Vassar College 
Representative of Tobias Matthay 


Available through June and July 
for lessons and classes 


12 morning lecture-classes 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday of each week 


(June 21 to July 17) 


“Applying the Matthay Analysis to a 
Standard Syllabus of Material” 
Details from 806 Steinway Building 


New York City 


College of Fine Arts 
Syracuse University 
. Bachelor of Music 
Degrees: Master of Music 
Piano, Piano Teacher Training, Voice, 
Violin, Organ, Cello, Harp, Composition, 
Public School Music 


All the advantages of a large University. Special 
dormitory, with 35 practice pianos for women 
music students, 5 pipe organs 


SUMMER SESSION- July 5 toAug. 13 
For bulletin address 
Dean H. L. BUTLER 
Room 35, College of Fine Arts 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
IN MUSIC TEACHING TO-DAY 
by LOUISE WEIGESTER 


(A timely treatise brim full of splendid 
ideas which no..teacher should miss) 


Price $1.00 


LOUISE WEIGESTER SCHOOL 
160 W. 73d St. New York City 


For the Delinquent Left Hand 


By Mary E. Williams 


Many pianists, especially amateurs who 
have studied more or less spasmodically, 
wonder why they do not “get farther” with 
their playing; and frequently it is because 
of a poorly trained left hand. For such, 
a systematic training of the offender will 
work wonders. A half hour, at least, should 
be devoted daily to left hand practice. 

First, play the left hand part, alone, of 
one Or more pieces. 

Second, practice technical exercises with 
the left hand only; then with both hands, 
but always with the attention on the left 
hand. 

Third, do left hand, wrist, and finger 


exercises away from the piano. Use the left 
hand at every opportunity so as to become 
ambidextrous; and also to strengthen the 
left hand. 

Fourth, seek every opportunity to play 
compositions for the left hand alone. 

In short, train the brain in reading the 
left hand score; and train the hand in 
physical exercises so that it may have the 
ability and the agility to obey the com- 
mands of the brain. Three months, six 
months or even more, as the case may 
require, of strict attention to the left hand, 
will greatly improve the playing and will 
add much to the individual interpretation. 


All That Was Left 


By Marie Dickoré 


They had just finished paying for the 
fine new piano. They were proud of it, so 
handsome in its shiny new mahogany case, 
so beautiful in its mellow tone. It just 
fitted into their home in the Ohio Valley. 

Father and Mother Smith were happy 
in their efforts to provide this new piano. 
All the seven children were taking lessons 
of Miss West, the local teacher, and were 
really enjoying their practicing. Then came 
the flood of early February. 

Its threatening waters might reach the 


town. The damp air would harm the pre- 
cious piano. Mr. Smith telephoned the 
firm from whom he had purchased the in- 
strument and asked if they could care for 
it; and they obligingly sent a truck and 
stored the piano till the waters should 
recede. 

To-day the piano is the only possession 
of the Smith family. 

Even the house disappeared with the 
flood. 

This is a true storv. 


The Why and How of Memorizing Music 


(Continued from Page 298) 


that their talents are generally unsatisfac- 
torily developed; and, excepting the rare 
one who becomes at least somewhere near 
a genius, they are apt to drift into the 
ranks of popular music and activities con- 
nected therewith. 


Eye Memory 


HE NEXT form to be considered is 

what may be appropriately termed 
vision, or eye, memory. This is accom- 
plished through forming a mental picture 
of the printed page, measure by measure, 
so that, if called to do so, the student could 
dictate the names and time values of the 
notes in each measure. 

To a certain stage, this method is very 
satisfactory. Vision, or eye, memory, does 
however, have its drawbacks in actual per- 
formance. For instance, in a_ brightly 
illuminated recital hall, where there is apt 
to be unavoidable confusion of a nature to 
distract both eye and attention, it often 
becomes quite impossible to retain a clear 
mental picture of the printed page. Under 
such conditions, the eyes may be closed 
while playing, to aid the memory; but this 
is impracticable in the case of a piece of 
considerable technical difficulty, when the 
attentive eye is necessary to the insuring 
of accuracy in keyboard performance. 
Nevertheless, this constant consciousness of 
notes may become an elusive safeguard 
against slips of memory. 


Knowledge Memory 

ITH KNOWLEDGE MEMORY 

we arrive at a method upon which 
we can look as the most reliable of all. It 
has its birth in the vision and auditory 
types of memory. After the preliminary 
stages have been completed by these means, 
and the music played very slowly for a day 
or two; the measures, say the first eight 
or sixteen, should be numbered. The test 
consists of disciplining one’s self to be able 


to start at the beginning of any one of these 
measures. It is best to make a first test of 
the odd measures (1, 3, 5, 7, 9), and then 
to follow these with the even measures. 
This piecemeal method may seem a bit 
slow and tedious, and it may not appeal to 
the pupil who likes to work on two or 
three pages during one practice period, but 
it assures positive results. 

Whenever it is found necessary to im- 
press upon a pupil the value of this short 
bit method of practice, it will be wise to 
present a few tangible figures. This power 
of figures sometimes proves quite a revela- 
tion, even to professional musicians who 
have not taken the time to consider the 
daily practice and study problem from such 
an angle. 

Few realize that four measures worked 
out each day, with a view toward the im- 
mediate disposal of all details, including 
correct fingering, phrasing and rhythmic 
problems, and allowing for six practice days 
each week, will amount to nine hundred and 
sixty measures for a school season of forty 
weeks. Considering that at least one-third 
of each selection consists of an exact repe- 
tition of former measures, this would make 
a grand total of one thousand, two hundred 
and eighty measures. Inasmuch as the 
length of the usual teaching selection is 
approximately seventy-two measures, that 
would mean that the student pursuing such 
a course would be able to work out at 
least eighteen pieces during the school year. 
How many does the average pupil master 
with the usual method, if trying to practice 
at least one half of a piece during one 
practice period? Experience has shown that 
such pupils rarely can account for more 
than eight or ten selections each year, in 
addition to the usual etudes and technical 
exercises. The value of such a method of 
procedure as here advised proves still more 
impressive, when a systematic course of 
memorizing must be adopted. 


THE ETUDE 


and address of the inquirer. 


Throat Troubles. 


Q. 1.—I have received a great deal of help 
from Tue Ervpn, I have studied eighteen 
months, and my vocal teacher predicts a great 
future for me. For periods oj three or four 
wecks my voice is clear as a bell, and strong, 
even after a concert of eight or twelve numbers. 
Then out of a clear sky I get a sore throat, 
which renders my singing voice useless. My 
tonsils have been removed. Nose and throat 
specialists say the cause is a “run-down” sys- 
tem; that nose and throat are in good shape. 
have tried various methods of building up 
my reserve energy; but, when I think things 
are sailing on again, on comes another siege 
1 the same trouble, Can my case be remedicd? 
Am in a Department that contains hot, dry 
air, and a number of employees complain of 
dry throats, and a burning sensation in the 
nasal passages. 
2.—Although I sing quite difficult numbers 
in German and English, and know note and 
rest values, I am unable to sight-read un- 
familiay mausie, Aim soloist in a fine church. 
Are there schools that teach the thing I have 
mentioned?—l. J. Kk. 

A. 1.—PBetter change your working environ- 
ment as soon as possible. We see no reason 
why you cannot expect a cure of your trouble. 
The doctors have given you good advice. Per- 
sist in following it. Your teacher is right in 
not having you sing when the so-called “cold” 
is on. We suspect overwork of the voice as 
having to do with your difficulty. Dr. Irving 
W. Voorhees, in “Ilygiene of the Voice,’ says, 
on page 55 of his chapter on Phonasthenia 
(Voice Fatigue): “The fundamental cause of 
this difficulty is, in many cases, faulty voice- 
_ placement.” Again, on page 57, “anemia and 
chlorosis, through insufficient nourishment of 
the muscles and improper removal of waste, 
are not uncommon causes.’ You would do well 
to read and reread Dr. Voorhees’ chapter on 
this topic. Dr. Kurt Singer (‘Diseases of the 
- Musical Profession’’) says: “Wrong breathing, 
false intonation, weakness of voice, lack of 
quality, sometimes are occasioned by organic 
_ disorders. The singer is especially sensitive to 
colds, certain kinds of food, tobacco and alco- 
hol.” This also is a valuable book for study 
_ by an intelligent vocalist. 

» 2.—There should be in your city in con- 
nection with a school of music, or working 
rivately, an instructor who could teach you 
iow to sing at sight. An excellent series of 
books which you could use in this study is 
that by I'rederic W. Root, to be had from the 
publishers of Tur Erupn. It takes much prac- 
tice in singing new music to enable one to 
sing readily at sight. Singing over and over 
again the same musie will not do as much 
for you as will constant tackling of new 
material and doing the best you can with it. 


Medium Tones First. 


Q. 1—I am sirteen. Until seven weeks ago 
I had not had a voice lesson. My goal is opera 
and radio, My teacher is of the finest kind but 
does not seem to realize the one great trouble 
awith my voice. He has been coaching me more 
on attack and expression than on tone, and 
this tone is what I need more than anything 
else. I have very good tone on the lower notes, 
but when I reach the higher notes (my range 
is up to F above high C) T have little or no 
volume. It seems to go from a pure tone to a 
nasal, and nothing I have tried has helped to 
rid me of this nasal tone. Do you know of 
any exercises which should help me to increase 
my volume? A - 
_2.—Nome people have recommended such 
physical exercises as rolling the head from 
one side to the other, and bending the body 
from one side to the other, but they seem so 
foolish that I have not done much with them. 
P Are they of any use? 
3—I am supposed to practice one hour 
every day, dividing the time, or practicing 
three-quarters of an hour all at one time. 
I often do this, since I go to school during 
the day, and it is easier to practice all at one 
time, But when I do, my voice gets tired, and 
TI can scarcely sing. What is wrong? 
 4.—Do you think I should go on practicing, 
whether my voice is tired or not, so that I 
might get over it?—B. S. 
_ A. 1.—Get your tones on the range, say 
‘om Middle C up to F, fifth line, treble clef, 
na right basis of controlled breath and free- 
m from rigidity throughout the whole vocal 
strument, especially at the back tongue and 

jaw, and in course of time, with careful 
actice, the higher notes will come into the 
ld and have satisfactory relative volume. 
2.—Such practices, during singing, have 
ped some people to come to know what it 
‘ly feels like to sing with freedom from 
ular rigidity, especially about the neck. 
— Surely you must appreciate that a way 
racticing which makes your voice ‘get 
” should be abandoned. 
-—No. Divide your practice hour into three 
ds of sixteen to twenty minutes each, with 
few minutes of silence between them. It 
ms fo us that you have not had sufficient 
rience to be able to criticise your teacher's 
of dealing with your yoice. Do not listen 
-Thuch to common “gossip” among singers 
vocal matters. 


4, 
pratic Qualifications. 
Tam fifteen and a junior in high school; 
0; been told my voice is above the 
Can sing to high A without straining, 
) a scale can go higher. My parents can 
voice teacher, but none is to be found 
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VOICE QUESTIONS 


Answered 


By Frederick W. Wodell 


No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


in the small town where I live. My greatest 
ambition is to become a professional singer, 
and to sing in grand opera. Have studied piano 
for siz years and can accompany myself. My 
parents wish me to have a college education, 
Do you think that I should go to a larger 
city now and study voice, or should I wait 
until I go to college? My decision will be left 
entirely to your advice.—G. G. 

A. Are you of grand opera material, vocally, 
musically, temperamentally? Are you of ma- 
terial even good enough to show possibilities 
for success in oratorio and concert singing? 
Have you a strong body, a warm heart goy- 
erned by a cool head? Have you a gift for 
languages and for acting? On these points 
take the opinions of more than one noted 
teacher of voice production and the art of 
singing. If it turns out that you really have 
the gifts for singing in grand opera, or other 
professional fields, finish your high school 
course, and then look about you for a school 
where you can obtain first class vocal instruc- 
tion, and as well needed work in piano and 
other branches of music, and in languages, par- 
ticularly French, Italian and German. A pro- 
fessional singer is always better off for skill 
in sight singing, and some knowledge of har- 
mony and musical form; of poetry, dramatic 
art, painting and sculpture. 


A Careful Beg :nning. 


Q. Have been told that I have a fine speak- 
ing voice and should take singing lessons. 
My husband has been taking lessons for two 
years jrom a professor in this city. 1. Do you 
think he can teach me? 2. Do you think the 
voice should be trained before I start singing 
notes?—S. M. 

A, As a rule, it is better for one to take 
lessons from a nonmember of the family. Our 
“relations’’ sometimes expect rather too much 
from us, you know. We know of a very emi- 
nent teacher of voice who was unable to teach 
a young member of his own family and had to 
entrust the work to one of his mature pupils. 
The sight singing and voice culture work could 
be carried on at the same time by a competent 
teacher of both subjects. Do not entrust your 
voice work to anyone who does not well under- 
stand the singing voice. 


The False Teeth Problem. 


Q. Am a college student; one degree, and 
working now for law degree. Am twenty-three, 
and have been taking voice for a year and a 
half. Have swung in glee clubs, choirs and so 
on. Am five foot seven and one-half inches 
tall, considered of good appearance ; have act- 
ing ability and appeared in many plays; ex- 
cellent health, athletically inclined. I feel my 
college training will be of no use to me later, 
in a specialization as I wish it to be. Know 
the tremendous odds facing every artist, at 
least in the beginning. Have an even range 
from © below Middle C to High C; thus have 
unusual ability to sing the average tenor and 
baritone range. Teacher is enthusiastic over my 
prospects. Worried because last month dentist 
told me all my upper teeth would have to be 
extracted. Music teacher says this will have 
no effect? Am financially settled for a while. 
I know. French, have good knowledge of Span- 
ish and\can speak Greek and English fluently. 

1—Is\my age one in which it will be too 
late to start on a musical career? 

2—Should I go ahead and plan a musical 
earcer? I love music more than anything else. 

3.—I have a very strong voice, with lots of 
depth, and “carrying power.’ Will I qualify 
for opera? 

4—Should I keep on taking voice after 
teeth are extracted and plates put in? 

5.—I play the violin; want to play my own 
accompaniments. Is it advisable for me to 
take piano lessons?—H. J. C. 

A. 1.—In a sense you have already made a 
start. Considering your ambition, it would 
have been better had you begun the serious 
study of voice earlier. 

2.—You seem to understand that the road 
to a successful career as a vocal artist is a 
long and hard one. Better get an expert opinion 
on this question from at least two really em- 
iuent teachers of voice and the art of singing, 
who can judge you from a personal interview 
and from hearing you sing. You know that 
voice quality is a very important item (we 
note that yow say your voice is “improving in 
quality, shading and roundness’). Neverthe- 
less. get the opinions of experts, as we have 
suggested. 

3.—See answer to No. 2. 

4—If your dentist does a good job, you 
should have no difficulty in continuing to sing 
after he is through with you. 

5.—Most assuredly. 


Emotion in Song. 

Q. Iam fourteen; been studying voice four 
months; light, high soprano; teacher says my 
voice is as mature as that of a sixteen year old 
girl. Am planning to study for opera, being 
very careful not to strain my voice. When I 
sing a song all emotion is absent. Am told I 
must get expression to make my audience 
understand my song. Tones are resonant, rich 
and full. Is there anything to help me to 
develop emotional qualities ?—M. E, N. 

A. Do not worry about the point you men- 
tion. Time will bring you experience to bring 
out your powers of expression. You may read 
imaginative poetry by good writers. Confer 
with your teacher of English literature as to 
authors for your use at this stage. 


This is an endowed institution of 
national scope offering courses in 
all branches of music. The recog- 
nized University degrees, B.M., 


M.A. in Music, M.M. and Ph.D. 


in Music are granted. 


Library facilities, physical equip- 
ment and University affiliation af- 
ford unusual opportunities for 
graduate study. 


Several yearly concerts enable 
composers to hear own works per- 
formed. 


Summer Session June 28-July 31 


e Diller-Quaile 
School of Music 


—=—Jjne.~ 


49 East Olst Street, Mew Work 


SUMMER SESSION 
FOR 


TEACHERS 


June 24th thru July 15th 


Announcement sent on request 


administrator. 


HERMANN R. MAIER, M.A., Manager 


18 EAST 16th STREET 


EASTMAN SCH 


O 


O0L OF MUSIC 


The University of Rochester 


Howard Hanson, Director 
Raymond Wilson, Assistant Director 


For Information and Catalogs Address: 


Arthur H. Larson, Secretary-Registrar 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


Music Tracuers PLACEMENT SERVICE 


As we specialize exclusively in vocal and instrumental music teaching 
positions and vacancies, we are better able to assist both teacher and 


The orchestra of 110 students, 
band, ensembles and chorus broad- 


cast over NBC system, Thursdays, 
alo PaMa Es. L. 


Due to limited enrollment early 
registration is advisable both for 
summer and winter sessions. 


The Placement Bureau has avail- 
able candidates for professional 
positions and for teaching in col- 
leges, public and private schools. 


Fall Session Opens September 21 


THE ROUSSEAU 
MUSIC STUDY COLONY 


Louis Rousseau 
Director, 

Lyric tenor de l’Opéra Comique, 
Member of the Singing Masters 
of France 
Vocal lessons 
Recitals Opera repertoire 


PIANO FRENCH ITALIAN | 


July Ist to August 22nd 
Eagle Springs Lake. P. O. 
Eagle Wisconsin. 

Eight acre campus. Golf, Swimming, 
Riding 
Folder upon request 

Address: Secretary— 
RoussEAu’s STUDIO 
605 Auditorium Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


est artists, 


HAROLD HURLBUT 


PARIS — ROME — NICE — NEW YORK 


Voice Teacher of Singing Stars 
Screen, Radio (NBC-CBS) Opera 


SUMMER COURSES FOR 
SINGERS AND TEACHERS 


(based on the results of 25 years of teaching 
experience and association with the world’s great- 


DE RESZKE—MAUREL—CAMPA- 
NARI—CLEMENT—ETC.) 


SPECIAL SHORT EFFICIENCY COURSE 
FOR QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


2150 Beachwood Dr., Hollywood, Calif. 
(Fall Season Opens October First) 


ELLISON-WHITE CONSERVATORY 


ETHEL MILLER BRADLEY 
Director of Music 


ELSIE KRAUS BOGARDUS 


Business Manager 


Summer Sessions in All Departments Beginning June 15, 1937 


a 
ALFRED MIROVITCH 


Eminent Pianist in Master Class Session—July 15 to August 15 
® 


Further details on request 
1539 N.E. 10th Avenue 


Portland, Oregon 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


of the 
JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ERNEST HUTCHESON, Dean OSCAR WAGNER, Asst. Dean 


Thorough instruction in all branches of musical education. Private lessons 
in all standard instruments, courses in theory and composition, normal 
ourses for teachers, methods of group training for children, preparatory 
ourses for children, extension courses, and many others. 

Public School Music course leading to degree of Bachelor of Science with 
Major in Music. 

Catalog on request. 


120 Claremont Avenue, New York 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS 


310 West 92nd Street, New York City (At Riverside Drive) 
RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 
Special Summer Courses 
Lowest rates for tuition and board Enter any day 
— Vocal and All Instruments — 
Diplomas and teachers’ certificates 


36th year 


COURTRIGHT SYSTEM OF MUSICAL KiNDERGARTEN 
NEW PRE-SCHOOL and KINDERGARTEN COURSE 
Special Low Terms—Write to 
LILLIAN COURTRIGHT CARD 
116 Edna Ave. i Bridgeport, Conn, 


KATHERINE CAREY 
Successor to Mrs. BABCOCK’S 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 
and EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and School Positions Assured Answering Etude Advertisements al- 
Carnegie Hall, New York Tel. Circle 7-2634 ways pays and delights the reader. 


The Revised and Enlarged 
DUNNING COURSE of MUSIC STUDY 
(Creative Approach) Mrs. Carrie Louise DuNNING, Originator 


Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, International Dean by appointment of Mrs. Dunning 
Address until June 25, 940 S. E. 68 Ave., Portland, Ore., Then 76 E. 79th St., New York 


Normal Classes for Teachers and Advanced Students announced by the following Normal Teachers: 


MISS ALLIE E. BARCUS MISS ADDA EDDY 
1006 College Ave., Bors Worth, Texas 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Be eto Ohio 
Chi cago Ill Ci neinnati, Oh 
MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, Dean MRS. HAZEL FLETONER, all 
New York City—July 5th 125 Main St., Massina 
Other Classes Upon Agancernent New Yor! 
MISS MINNIE COGBILL MRS. LAND GERMAN PHIPPEN 
2727 Richmond, Virginia 3508 Potomac Ave., Dallas, Texas 
MRS. BEATRICE EIKEL Bee Ce, Colorado 
Sherman, Texas MRS. R. TKINS 
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RS. JESSIE WOOLFEND 
543 vinewond Road. Birmune nae Mich. 


Piano Folios 


San Francisco, Calif. 
MRS. VIRGINIA RYAN 
76 E. 79th St., New York City 


Jacobs’ 


A Veritable Treasure Store of Melodious [5° volume } 
ene 2 i the volume 
Compositions for the Recreational Period Lpostpaip 


Over 100 volumes, each containing 6 delightful lyric pieces 
—tuneful, interesting, and colorful—exclusively by American 
composers well known in the field of light music, classified as 


TONE-POEMS — REVERIES — BALLETS — NOVEL- 
ETTES — ORIENTAL — INDIAN — SPANISH — 
MARCHES — GALOPS — WALTZES —— ETC. 

Every Number An Original Copyright Found In No Other Collection 


Send for classified booklet of Contents and Thematics 


IF YOU ARE A PIANO TEACHER send your professional 
card for a GIFT of great practical value. Refer to this ad. 


2 ON ST. 
Walter Jacobs, Inc. Bee oye 
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From Woods and Fields 


(Continued from Page 300) 


Sunshine Valley (2%4)....J. Ellis 
(Bows and retires.) 
Sixth Child (recites) : 
To a Wild Rose 
When June spring’s early prophecy 
fulfills, 
With myriad beauties trailing in her 
wake, 
Then roses wild, 
on hills, 
Distill their scent to waft o’er rippling 
lake. 


in fields, in woods, 


Then lightest touch of Nature’s brush 
is seen, 

And perfume on each tenderest zephyr 
blows; 

While soft against the wall of velvet 
green 

Repose the blushes of the sweet wild 
rose. 
(Goes to the piano and plays one of 

the following) : 
Little Wildflowers (1) 

M. L. Preston 

Briar Rose #2). sae. G. F. Hamer 
Among the Wild-Flowers (2) 


W. A. Johnson 

Little Wild Flower (2%) 
Laie eth 
Wild Roses (3)...J. W. Bischoff 


Wild Rose (3).. 
: (Bows and retires.) 
Seventh Child (recites) : 

The Little Brooklet 
I found a little brooklet 
As it sprang from out the ferns, 
And it led me laughing, dancing, 
Over rocks, ’round sudden turns. 


.E. F. Christiani 


How it babbled as it wandered, 
Sometimes sang to happy me, 

Once in waterfall it murmured, 
Changed to mellow minor key. 


Thus it made the dearest playmate 
Till it smiled farewell to me, 
As it joined the rushing river 
On its journey to the sea. 
(Goes to the piano and plays one of 
the following) : 
Babbling Brooklet (2%) 
‘ Fob, Parrar 


Brook in the Forest (2) .H. Wenzel 
Brooklet’s Song (1)...W. Baines 
The Brooklet (4).H. A. Matthews 
Merry Brook (2)...A. P. Risher 
Rippling Water (2%) 
B. R. Anthony 
Meadow Brook (4)...C. Huerter 
(Bows and retires.) 
Eighth Child (recites) : 
In The Boat 
Out on the lake, in the sunset glow, 
I dip my oars and sing as I row; 
The water is cool and deep and clear 
And nature’s beauty is mirrored here. 


Far from the noise of the busy street, 
Far from all rush and the city’s heat, 
Try dipping the oars in a lake as fair, 
And yours will be joy beyond compare. 
(Goes to the piano and plays one of 
the following) : 
A Lily Pad Boat (1%).M. Adair 
Boat Song (3%)..E. L. Ashford 
In the Boat (2)....H. A. Norris 


Little Boat Song (2%)..1 Philipp 
Boat “Sone Gg). ry. er V. Bishop 
In: ap BOatenten weark.canis E. Ketterer 
A Boat Ride (3)...... L. C. Rebe 


(Bows and retires.) 
Ninth Child (recites) : 

The Meadow Lark 
O, the Meadow Lark is here again, 
He’s calling, calling me; 
I’m so sure he must be happy 
For his voice is full of glee. 


‘what we found in the garden!” * 


O many days I’ve looked for him 
And longed to hear him sing; 
And now at last I’ve heard him, 
And I’ve seen him on the wing. ‘ 
(Goes to the piano and plays one of 4 
the following) : 
The Meadow Lark (3) 
E. L. Ashford ‘ 
On the Wing. (2%4)...... J. Ellis 
Hark! Hark! The Lark! (234) : 
Schubert-Harthen _ ; 
(A commotion is heard outside. All the 4 
children spring to their fect. The first, sec- 
ond, and third child run out on the stage. — 
The tenth child, dressed as Tumble Weed, R 
enters in a series of somersaults. When he © 
reaches the center of the stage he sits down 
im a huddle with his arms over his eyes. He 
is followed by the children who had re- 
cently gone out.) 
First Child (in excited tones) : 


“= 


“Look 


All the children: “What is it?? a | 
Tumble Weed rises to his feet, and 
folds his arms. 2 
Second Child: “Why, it’s Tumble Weed!” 
All the children (in chorus) : “Why, it’s | 
Tumble Weed, of course!” 
All the Children: 
Tumble Weed, Tumble Weed, 
You're nature’s little clown. 
Sometimes bobbing lightly up 
And sometimes rolling down. 


We watch you ride the breezes, 
And, although you’re but a weed, 
We think you're really clever, 
To scatter thus your seed. 
* * x 
Additional 
If more numbers are desired, another 
child may add Schumann’s Happy Farmer. 
The Happy Farmer 
Farmer Brown brings in his hay, 
His face aglow with honest pride; 
His good wife meets him at the gate, 
And throws it open wide. 


He smiles at her, and she at him, 
Both thankful for fair weather; 
And, feeling full of hope and joy, 
They sing this song together. 


(Goes to the piano and plays one of — 
the following) : 
The Happy Farmer (2) 
R. Schumann 
Farmer John (2)...M. Greenwald 
Or one may recite: 
Trees Upon the Hillside 
Trees upon the hillside, 
You stand so straight and tall, 
Brave in the face of ruthless winds, 
And heavy rains that fall. 


“Be always bold!” you seem to say, 
“Stand firm when storms come nigh; 
Look up, unbending, unafraid, 

God soon will clear the sky.” 


A tiny spark, a raging flame, 
Would take you from our sight; 
And you, green trees, so fair to see, 
Would stand in black and white. 


We'll never let such fate befall, 
But carry out His will; 
And all will love and guard you well, 
Dear friends upon the hill. 
(He then may play one of the fol- 
lowing) : 
Song of the Pines (11%4).M. Adair 
’Neath Shady Trees (3) 
C. Huerter 
The Weeping Willow (4) 
H. L. Brainard 
Beneath the Elms (5).G. B. Nevin 
Music Among the Pines (6) 
A. P. Wyman 
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The Cover for This Month 


So striking a pho- 
tograph as appears on 
the cover of Tuer 
Erupe this month is 
of interest to practi- 
eally everyone. The 
fact that it depicts a 
great organist at a 
great organ makes it 
of intense interest to 
all lovers of music 
and matters musical. 

a The Organist — By 
reputation, Dr. Charles Marie Courboin 
needs no introduction. The name of Courboin 

is as quickly identified with the organ by 
the average layman as the name of Pader- 
~-ewski with the piano, the name of Paga- 
nini with the violin, the name of Casals with 
the cello, and so on, as other artists might 
be named in like manner. However, a little 
biographical data on this famous organist 

‘and composer is not amiss as supplementary 

to this month’s cover. He was born April 2, 

1886, in Antwerp, Belgium. He studied at 

the Brussels Conservatory. He came to the 

United States in 1904, becoming the organ- 

ist and choirmaster of St. Paul’s Church in 

Oswego, New York, and moving from there 

in 1915 to the First Baptist Church at Syra- 
* ‘cuse. He also held the post of municipal 
organist of Springfield, Mass. His concert 

- tours of Europe and the United States al- 

ways have been significantly successful. 

“The Organ—The nucleus of this organ, 

which is the largest in the world, was the 
organ built by a Los Angeles company in 

1904 for the convention held in Kansas City. 

That organ, which was a five-manual organ, 

with 140 stops and 10,059 pipes, was the 

largest pipe organ in the United States and 
the fourth largest in the world at the time 
~ it was exhibited at the St. Louis Exposition 
in 1905. Later, the Kansas City authorities 
_ did not consummate their contract and the 


~ When it was installed in the Grand Court 
of the Wanamaker Store in 1912, it was en- 
tirely rebuilt and there were additions made 
- which brought it to a stage of being the 
_ largest organ in the world. 

How the staff of organ experts constantly 
; have been enlarging and improving this organ 
‘may be appreciated by noting that in 1919 


whereas at the present time it has a six- 
- manual console, over 30,000 pipes, 451 stops, 
and 964 stop controls. The ten divisions of 
this organ are Choir, Great, Swell, Solo, 
Ethereal, Stentor, String, Orchestral, Echo, 
and the Pedal. : 
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Thousands of visitors to Philadelphia are 
thrilled when they have an opportunity to 
hear this organ played at one of the regu- 
lar daily periods, and many Philadelphians 
take advantage of every opportunity they 
can find to hear these concerts. 

The Photographer—Harry Shelley Hood, 
the guiding genius of the Hood Illustration 
Studios in Philadelphia, is the man who pho- 
tographically created the dramatic composi- 
tion presented on this cover. A graduate 
chemical engineer, Mr. Hood is able to lay 
claim to being one of the pioneers in the 
technical development of color photography, 
and his research work in the science of pho- 
tographie chemistry has been notable. 


An Opportunity to Obtain a 
Musical Bargain 


During June, July and August, we offer 
to music lovers, not subscribers to Tan Erupn, 
a special three months introductory subscrip- 
tion at a price of 35 cents for the three num- 
bers. Every music lover is given the oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with our fine 
publication, Tar Erupe Music Macazine. 
This offer is good only for the months of June, 
July and August. Orders will be filled as re- 
ceived. When the summer editions are ex- 
hausted, no more of these special subscriptions 
will be accepted. Remit 35 cents in cash, 
money order or stamps now and enjoy three 
fine copies of THe Erupr. Present some musi- 
cal friend with a summer subscription. 

Canadian subscribers will please add 10 
cents to their remittance to cover Canadian 


postage. 


O Spirit as 


Hie Month wide May” 


® Here is a glad line from Shakespeare’s “Henry IV” 
which, despite its three centuries, is as fresh in 1937 as 
in 1597. May is the month when one wants to start 
with new energies to accomplish new and finer purposes. 


In the hour of blossoming, we hope that all our 
musical friends are spreading out in their musical lives. 
Look over the advertising pages of this issue with care. 
You will find many items that deserve your enthusiastic 
investigation. Filled with the natural initiative and spirit 
of May, we are sure that you will discover in this man- 
ner, many ways to add profitably to your artistic and 


A suggestion for teachers of young pianists is a season- 
able and novel pupils’ recital offering which will intensify 
pupil and parent interest in music study, and also serve 
as a splendid means of professional publicity in the 
community. Here is a planned recital: — 


BIRDS OF ALL FEATHERS 
Musical Playlet 
By Mildred Adair 
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Twelve Negro Spirituals 


Arranged for Men’s Voices 
By F. A. Clark 


Even some of the greatest men of the 
ages have made mistakes. The dynamic and 
beloved Theodore Roosevelt once got himself 
into a peculiar position when he gave a 
speech in ‘which he ran the Puritans and Pil- 
grims together as one and the same. There 
have been some music arranging and music 
publishing mishandlings of the Negro spiri- 
tuals, but there is no mistake in the Turo- 
porE Presser Co. decision to publish this 
book of arrangements of Negro spirituals for 
a quartet or chorus of men’s voices. 

Mr. Clark, with his special musical gifts 
plus his intimate acquaintanceship over a 
long span of years with the spontaneity and 
sincere simplicity of the religious singing of 
the people of his race, has made these ar- 
rangements in a proper manner. He has not 
attempted to “gild the lily” with any dis- 
play of musical idioms; rather he has taken 
some lilies in their natural beauty and pro- 
vided them with a setting and background 
which will enable many to see and enjoy 
their real beauties all the more. 

The twelve spirituals which are presented 
in this collection are: Deep River; Goin’ to 
Shout; I Couldn’t Hear Nobody Pray; Go 
Down, Moses; I Know the Lord’s Laid His 
Hand on Me; Swing Low, Sweet Chariot; 
Rise, Shine; Steal Away; Bye and Bye; This 
Little Light of Mine; Got a Home in That 
Rock; King Jesus Is A-Lis’enin’. 

In advance of publication a single copy 
may be ordered at the special low price of 
15 cents, postpaid. 
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Graduation Awards and Gifts 
for Music Students 


In most parts of 
this country the an- 
nual graduation ex- 
ercises are held in 
June. Music stu- 
dents who have 
completed a pre- 
scribed course of 
study appreciate an 
acknowledgment in 
the form of an ap- 
propriate certificate 
or diploma; teachers 
will want to present 
to the honor students 
an award of merit. 

To enable its thousands of friends in the 
music profession, everywhere, to satisfy these 
expectations of their pupils, the Turoporr 
Presser Co. carries in stock a fine assortment 
of awards suitable for presentation to music 
students—diploma and _ certificate forms, 
medals, brooches and clasp pins. These are 
illustrated and described in The Music 
Teacher's Hand Book, a copy of which will 
be sent gratis upon request. 

Incidentally, a special service is available 
to our patrons in engrossing diplomas and 
certificates and engraving medals and pins. 
Through arrangements with local artists and 
engravers you may have this work done at 
reasonable prices. It is advisable to allow 
ample time for the completion of engrossing 
or engraving when ordering it, or in writing 
for information concerning prices, etc.; say 
from ten days to two weeks. 

Parents, relatives and friends of music stu- 
dents often seek appropriate gifts for gradua- 
tion or promotion day. Space forbids giving 
here a comprehensive list, but following are 
some suggestions in music books that should 
prove interesting: 

Music as an Educational and Social Asset 

(Barnes) ($1.50) 

Musical Progress (Finck) ($2.00) 

Musical Travelogues (Cooke) ($3.00) 

Notturno—A Musical Novel (Schmidt) 

($1.50) 

American Opera and Its Composers (Hip- 

sher) ($3.50) 

Music and Morals (Haweis) ($2.25) 

Great Men and Famous Musicians on the 

Art of Music (Cooke) ($2.25) 


Two-V oice Inventions 


Three-V oice Inventions 
(Bach-Busoni) 
English Translation by Lois and Guy Maier 

The work of preparing for 
publication this new transla- 
tion of the noted Bach-Busoni 
Inventions is progressing nicely 
and we hope to have ready, 
in the near future, copies for 
those who order them in ad- 
vance of publication at the 
special price, 30 cents each, 
postpaid. 

Experienced piano teachers well know the 
value of Ferruccio Busoni’s masterly editing 
of Johann Sebastian Bach’s works, they 
always employ these Inventions with serious 
piano students. Many American teachers are 
not satisfied, however, with previously pub- 
lished English translations of Busoni’s an- 
notations, and Mr. Maier, knowing of this, 
has collaborated with Mrs. 
Maier in a new English ver- 
sion that we believe will 
prove most helpful. 

In ordering be. sure to 
state whether the Two-Voice 
Inventions or the Three- 
Voice Inventions are desired. 
These books will be sold only 
in the U. S. A. and Its 
Possessions. 


(Continued on Page 352) 
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Ada Richter’s Kindergarten 
Class Book 
A Piano Approach for Little Tots 


Correct procedures in the 
education of the pre-school 
child are exceedingly import- 
ant. In introducing the early 
study of music, one effective 
way to capture and retain the 
interest of the young begin- 
ner at the piano is through 
the appeal of story-telling. 

Mrs. Ada Richter, a prom- 
inent child educator in the 
music field, in her latest 
work, makes practical use of this element by 
employing the story of Goldilocks and the 
Three Bears, while at the same time giving 
the child a knowledge of music fundamentals. 
This favorite childhood story lends itself most 
appropriately in making the young piano 
pupil’s training interesting and _ instructive. 
It was the success enjoyed by Mrs. Richter, 
herself, in definitely accomplishing quick re- 
sults with pre-school pupils that prompted 
her to have this method published. If you 
are a teacher seeking suitable material with 
which to enter this important field of educa- 
tion, this book will prove itself a worthy 
guide for your work. If you already are teach- 
ing pre-school children, using other methods, 
Mrs. Richter’s new book will be valuable as 
supplementary material, because it contains 
interesting helps for varied class activities— 
coloring pictures, writing notes and copying 
music. A single copy may be ordered at this 
time, in advance of publication, at the spe- 
cial price of 30 cents, postpaid—surely a small 
outlay for the many benefits to be derived 
through the use of this helpful work with 
pupils of pre-school age. 


Fourth Year at the Piano 
By John M. Williams 


Those teachers and pupils who have re- 
cently received their copies of Third Year at 
the Piano ($1.00) by John M. Williams, pre- 
viously announced in these pages, will know 
what fine things to expect in the final volume 
of this series. 

This distinguished teacher, lecturer, and 
author has an uncanny ability to choose the 
right study to meet the needs of the pro- 
gressive teacher. In the selection of music for 
this volume, Mr. Williams has examined 
thousands of musical compositions and 
studies. By a process of careful elimination, 
only those works which illustrate a definite 
technical point and which measure up to his 
high musical standards are given a place in 
his book. He wisely realizes that the printed 
word carries more weight than that which is 
spoken and hence presents technical matters 
“in the book,” so to speak, so as to reinforce 
the teacher’s spoken admonitions. 

Single copies of Fourth Year at the Piano 
may now be ordered at 50 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


The Etude Historical Musical 
Portrait Series 


In its over half a century of progress, THE 
Erupe has conceived, developed and _pre- 
sented in its pages many unique and valu- 
able features. A number of our readers, we 
are sure, will recall the introduction of the 
“Music Extension Study Course,” the “Music 
Supervisors’ Forum,” the “Band and Orches- 
tra Section,” the “Records and Radio Depart- 
ment,” and “The Etude Historical Musical 
Portrait Series”—one of the newest. 

First introduced a little over five years ago, 
this latter feature, which to date, has pre- 
sented more than 2800 pictures and_ brief 
biographies of the world’s best known musi- 
cians, composers, conductors, teachers, artists, 
and musical personalities, is now one of the 
most interesting and generally appreciated 
of Erupr features. This month’s instalment 
of 44 picture-biographies appears on page 288. 
Presented in alphabetical sequence, the series 
proposes to include everyone deserving of 
recognition in the field of music. When com- 
pleted, those who have followed “all the way” 
will have the most comprehensive and, there- 
fore, most valuable, biographical-portrait ref- 
erence library available in any form. 

Active music workers, teachers and students 
who want extra copies of this “picture page” 
for scrap book purposes, or as “fill-ins” for 
incomplete collections, may obtain separate 
sheets of any instalment to date at the nom- 
imal cost of 5 cents each. 
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Musical Visits with the Masters 


Easy Piano Solos Arranged from the 
Classics 


For the young pianist who has gotten well 
into the first year of music study, this unique 
collection supplies practical and simple ar- 
rangements of compositions by the master 
composers of the world. The selections do not 
include those pieces commonly given to young 
players. Rather, care has been taken to choose 
melodic bits, characteristic of their composer, 
which are unhackneyed and generally not 
heretofore available in such simple form. 

Composers represented include Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Chopin, Handel, Haydn, Mendels- 
sohn, Mozart, Schubert, Schumann, and 
others. Some of the gems found in this book 
are Chasing Butterflies, adapted from Cho- 
pin’s Etude in E-flat; Sleepy Time, from Mo- 
zart’s Concerto in E-flat; On Tiptoe, a theme 
from Sonata, Op. 49, No. 2, by Beethoven; 
and Reverie, an adaptation from Mendels- 
sohn’s Children’s Pieces, Op. 72, No. 2, to 
mention just a few. Only one composition 
from each composer is given and all arrange- 
ments have been made especially for this 
book. 

A noteworthy feature is that this album 
contains interesting biographical sketches of 
each composer, together with a page of por- 
traits which may be cut out for pasting in 
places provided throughout the book. Hence, 
when the pupil finishes this book, he is pro- 
vided with historical data, a photograph, and 
a representative composition for each of the 
world’s greatest composers. 

Advance copies of this interesting book 
may now be ordered at the special price of 
20 cents per copy, postpaid. 


The Art of Interweaving 
Melodies 


A First Method of Counterpoint for 
Students of All Ages 


By Preston Ware Orem 
Mus.Doc. 


One reason for the out- 
standing success of text 
books by Preston Ware 
Orem is the entertaining 
and lucid style of the au- 
thor. Dr. Orem _ presents 
complex phases of advanced 
music study in a way which 
is easily understood and 
pleasant to read. Bound 
by no formal rules, with 
their confusing exceptions, the .author ap- 
proaches his subject with a fine enthusiasm. 

To undertake the study of counterpoint, a 
practical working knowledge of harmony is 
assumed, such as is contained in the author’s 
Harmony Book for Beginners ($1.25). Later 
on, the exigencies of Modern Part Writing, 
as developed in the latter part of this present 
work, may require a reference to the same 
writer’s Theory and Composition of Music 
($1.25) . 

Eight lessons are given to the five species 
of strict counterpoint in two parts, with many 
original examples in both major and minor 
keys. The author does not believe in writing 
exercises that will not bear the test of Sound. 
His advice to students is to test everything; 
let nothing stand that is not satisfying to the 
ear. A “quiz” on the essential points closes 
each lesson. Eight more chapters cover three- 
part counterpoint; the remaining chapters, 
four-part and five-part counterpoint. Discus- 
sion is given to modern part writing, applied 
counterpoint, contrapuntal devices, the Choral 
Prelude, and the Invention. 

Orders are now being taken for a single 
copy of this work at the special advance of 
publication price, 60 cents, postpaid. 


Presser’s Two-Staff Organ Book 


With Registration Prepared Especially for 
the Small Organ 


There is a nice balance between present- 
day compositions and arrangements from the 
masters in the thirty-two organ compositions 
making up this noteworthy collection. 

Of the former there are such pieces as 
Chanson Pastoral by Harris, Festival Post- 
lude by Kohlmann, Sabbath Calm by Schuler, 
Withered Roses by Ritter, Starry Night by 
Hopkins, To a Lone Flower by Paridon, and 
Festive Episode by Scarmelin. Classic ar- 
rangements include the Andante from Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata, Opus 26, Brahms’ Cradle 
Song, Minuet in E-flat by Boccherini, two 
Chopin Preludes, None But the Lonely Heart 


by Tschaikowsky, Mozart’s Pastoral, and the 
Theme from Schubert’s Impromptu in B-flat. 

The Foreword supplies an authoritative 
treatise on registration as adapted to the aver- 
age small organ, together with helpful sug- 
gestions to the pianist who takes up organ 
playing for the first time. Subjects discussed 
are the Manual and Pedal Keyboards, Ex- 
pression Pedals, Classification of Stops, Gen- 
eral Suggestions for Registration, and a 
comprehensive Table of Stops derived from 
specifications of numerous small organs. 

As the title suggests, the notation is on the 
usual two staves used in piano music, with 
the part ‘or pedal included on the same staff 
as the notes for the left hand. 

A last chance is offered this month to re- 
ceive a copy of this book at the low advance 
of publication cash price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Golden Key Orchestra Series 


Compiled and Arranged by 
Bruno Reibold 


Edited and Annotated by 
Peter W. Dykema 


With Recordings by the 
RCA Victor Co. 


The response to our initial announcement 
of the forthcoming publication of this series 
was immediate. Leading educators, every- 
where, acclaim the idea of having available 
records of pieces included in orchestra books 
for high school students, and approve of this 
collection. 

The work of preparing this sterling pub- 
lication has progressed to the point where we 
can offer patrons an opportunity to order 
copies in advance of publication at the spe- 
cial cash postpaid price of 20 cents for each 
Instrument part, 40 cents for the Piano 
(Conductor’s Score). It is expected that in 
due time the RCA Victor Co. will announce 
the recordings, which are being made only 
after careful selection and rehearsing of the 
high school groups chosen to play them. 

For convenience in ordering we give here 
the instrumentation: First Violin, Second 
Violin, Violin Obbligato A, Violin Obbligato 
B, Viola, Cello, Bass, Flute, Oboe, First B- 
flat Clarinet, Second B-flat Clarimet, Bas- 
soon, First E-flat Saxophone, Second E-flat 
Saxophone, B-flat Tenor Saxophone, First 
and Second Horns in F, Third and Fourth 
Horns in F, First B-flat Trumpet, Second and 
Third B-flat Trumpets, First Trombone (Bass 
Clef), Second and Third Trombones (Bass 
Clef), Tuba, Tympani, Drums and Piano 
(Conductor’s Score). 

The Golden Key Orchestra Series will be 
sold only in U. S. A. and Its Possessions. 


Advance of Publication Offers 
Withdrawn 


Two novel, yet decidedly practical, books 
for use in piano teaching are released for 
publication this month. Copies will be mailed 
as soon as possible to all who subscribed for 
them in advance of publication. According 
to the policy of the Publishers, the special 
advance cash price is now withdrawn and 
anyone interested may obtain the books for 
examination on the usual terms. 

Pianoscript Book for Beginners by Alberto 
Jonas supplies a medium for ambitious young 
students to keep an orderly, comprehensive, 
permanent record of their progress. It is based 
on the same principles as the author’s popular 
Pianoseript Book, ($1.50) employed by many 
more advanced students in their work, and it 
contains many interesting new features that 
will appeal both to the student and _ his 
teacher. Price, 75 cents. 

Recreational Album for Piano Duet Players 
is a large book of entertaining material that 
will delight pianists able to play third and 
fourth grade music. Most of the compositions 
are modern, copyrighted pieces, obtainable 
only in this book. There is always a steady 
demand for books of this kind which supply 
material for many a happy evening at the 
keyboard. Price, $1.00. 


Changes of Address 


When changing your address, invariably 
advise us at least four weeks in advance of 
the publication date of Tue Erupe, which is 
the first of the month, giving both old and 
new addresses. Your request to change an 
address will have prompt attention and your 
co-operation will avoid the loss of any copies. 


(Continued on Page 353) 


ADVERTISEMENT 


World of Music 
(Continued from Page 290) 


MRS. HENRIETTA MEYER, of Carlin- 
ville, Illinois, recently began the celebra- 
tion of her ninety-second birthday by play- 
ing the organ for the ten o’clock Mass at 
St. Joseph’s Church, where she has been 
organist for fifty-four years. 


<¢——__________-> 


THE CONCERTGEBOUW ORCHESTRA 
of Amsterdam, Holland, has been giving a 
series of subscription concerts at Brussels, 
with Bruno Walter conducting the first 
wee and Willem Mengelberg leading the 
second. 


CN eee 


ITALO PICCHI, known to three conti- 
nents as an operatic basso, died January, 
4, at Cincinnati, at the age of sixty. After 
a successful career at the La Scala of Milan, 
he was for nine years with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company; and for eleven years he 
had been director of the department of 
opera in the Cincinnati College of Music. 


CSS 


“THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE,” an 
English translation of “Il Matrimonio 
Segreto,” the gay opera buffa of Domenico 
Cimarosa, brought to the Metropolitan Opera 
House of New York its first performance of 
this classic, when given there on February 25. 
It had been heard in New York in 1834 and 
for a few seasons thereafter; and then, after 
almost a century of neglect, was revived, with 
the present English translation, with a per- 
formance in April, 1933, at the Juilliard School 
of Music. 

“¢ 


FREE BACH CANTATA CONCERTS, by . 


selected soloists and the City Orchestra of 
Eisenach, are given under supervision of the 
city fathers of the birthplace of the great 
Leipzig cantor. Thousands of tourists will 
find these events adding greatly to the pleasure 
of their visit to this musical shrine which 
nestles safely in the famous Black Forest. 


———— re 


RAY HASTINGS has celebrated his 
twenty-fifth anniversary as organist of the 
Temple Baptist Church of Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia. A special service of music was offered 
in honor of the event. 


———S See 


“ATLANTIC CITY BY THE SEA,” which 
won the one thousand dollar prize in a con- 
test held last summer for an official song 
for this celebrated resort, was adopted on 
January 14, by the City Commission, as the 
official anthem of this vacation place. The 
words were written by Alma E. Price, and 
the musical setting is by Vincent E. Speciale. 


i 
COMPETITIONS 


THREE PRIZES are offered by the Rich- 
ard Wagner Society of New York, for the 
best essays of not more than twenty-five hun- 
dred words, on any phase of the master’s 
life or works. Full information may be had 
from Helen Dike, 528 West 111th Street, New 
York City. 

«¢¢§ ———__—_———__ 

AMERICAN BORN WOMEN COMPOS- 
ERS are offered prizes for a large choral work 
for women’s voices, an a cappella work for 
women’s voices, a short work for women’s 
voices with accompaniment, and for a Sigma 
Alpha Iota Hymn. The competition is spon- 
sored by the Sigma Alpha Iota Sorority; it 
closes January 1, 1938; and further informa- 
tion may be had from Helen Bickel, 833 Salem 
Avenue, Hillsdale, New Jersey. 


«@ ————______——___-__ f- 


A KIMBALL PRIZE of one hundred dol- 
lars is offered by The Chicago Council of 
Teachers of Singing, for a composition for 
solo voice with piano accompaniment. Entries 
close July first; and full information may be 
had by addressing D. A. Clippinger, 617 Kim- 
ball Hall, 306 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

+<¢ ——___—_————__) 

THE PRIZE OF ROME is announced as 
open for competition by American com- 
posers. It provides two years of study in 
Rome, with travelling expenses. Particulars 
may be had from Roscoe Guernsey, Execu- 
tive Secretary, American Academy in Rome, 
101 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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Predictions Are Difficult 


In the Spring 
of the year no one 
can, with surety, 

' predict the qual- 
ity and the quan- 
tity of the harvest 
to come. The best 

-— of agricultural 

knowledge and ex- 
perience, and the 
finest of seed may 
be utilized. These 

_ things are impor- 

tant to the full- 
ness of the har- 
vest, but there are 
other tine which must be conducive to 
the securing of prolific crops. 

_ Music publishing starts with the seed of 

‘melodic inspiration transcribed to notes and 
supported by harmonic structure made pos- 
sible through musicianship which has been 
acquired, and then the publishers come into 

» the picture with checking and refining work 

of the editorial staff, the practical producing 
procedures of the part of the organization 
which brings into existence the printed copy. 

After this comes the sales and publicity at- 

tention, but even up to this point no one 
can predict results, because it is never pos- 
sible to foresee whether the “winds” of dis- 

( criminating music buyers’ decisions, the 

“rains” of musical activities or the “sunshine” 

‘of musical fancy all will help or hinder the 
success of a publication. What cannot be 
foretold, however, at the issuance of the 
work becomes known when the stock of 
copies which have been printed runs down 
and new editions must be published. 

_ That is why there is a story in the list 

published here each month of some of those 
numbers which are to be found on the pub- 

_lisher’s printing orders of the previous 

‘month, Active music workers who want to 

make first-hand acquaintance with any of 
these publications may secure them for ex- 
amination. 
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a SHEET MUSIC—PIANO SOLOS 
Cat. No. 


Title and Composer Grade Price 
6631 Just a Bunch of Flowers— 
Sawada cairn las we ses wins 1 $0.25 
23955 Priscilla on Friday—Bilbro. . a! 30 
24010 Waltz With Me—Kerr......... 1 25 
25049 Little Betty Blue—Peery...... af 25 
i) i 26092 Soldiers at ee Vide ee sce 1 25 
24876 Dream Tune—Rolfe........... 1% 25 
9629 Dance of the Fairy Queen— 
OGUCRLoA. Re ty ae le Sein oc v2 25 
"26095 In a Chinese Garden—Overholt 2 25 
6533 An Autumn Afternoon—Lindsay rd 35 
26023 Indian Sunset—Klemm ........ 28 30 
22618 In Schubert’s Day—Krentzlin. . 35 
6616 Valse Episode—Kern.......... t -50 
18566 Tango in D—Albeniz.......... 4 25 
4251 Shower of Stars—Wachs...... 5 -50 
14271 At the Donnybrook Fair—Scott 5 35 
1962 Menuet 4 l’Antique—Paderewski 6 -40 
SHEET MUSIC—PIANO DUETS 
18105 Salute to the Colors—Anthony 3 $0.60 
24122 In a Rose Garden—Ewing .... 3% -50 
26077 Dark Eyes—Peery...........+. 4 -70 


p SHEET MUSIC—PIANO, 6 HANDS 
9943 Under the Mistletoe—Engelman (2-3) $0.75 


SHEET MUSIC—PIANO, 8 sae ea 
11552 Galop-Marche—Lavignac $1.00 


SHEET MUSIC—2 PIANOS, 4 NDS 
30245 Pizzicati—Delibes $0.80 


' SHEET MUSIC—2 PIANOS, 8 HANDS 
30590 Norwegian Bridal Procession— 
Grieg-Webb $1.25 


PIANO INSTRUCTORS 
' Making Progress in the Piano Class (Piano 
Mites Book: NOm2 Sere cicalele se aieeie e's ss 
Student’s Book . (School “for the Pianoforte, 
BOL. TT) =F 7COSeTm cotisileteicietsis > <)215°%) 3 ma E00 


PIANO COLLECTION—SOLO 
Sunday Piano Music $1.00 


a PIANO COLLECTION—FOUR HANDS 
Miniature Melodies for Two (For Two 


) 30245 Pizzicati—Delibes ............ 
} 


Pepils)—Gaynor Geis des acliece cles oases 0.75 
PIPE ORGAN COLLECTION 
“ss ‘Organ Repertoire—Orem ..............-- $2.00 
SHEET MUSIC—VOCAL SOLOS 
y 8094 Close to Thee (High)—Briggs .... $0.50 
80469 The Dream Maker Man—Nevin ... -60 
OCTAVO—MIXED VOICES, SACRED 
- 18 The Heavens Are Telling—Haydn.. $0.15 
0313 When Thou Comest—Rossini....... EZ, 
GA8 More Love to Thee, O Christ— Re 
56 "Grieve Not the Holy Spirit of God— ce 
Wein. Have telat aeay My Lok 
OT iil Riel AERC co's 1G) OR CE -08 
85 Through Love to Light—Douty..... 10 
‘a Nearer the Cross—Diee NO eS pale 


4 Biche Divine (Barearolle) —Ofen- 
_bach-Blis 


OCTAVO—WOMEN’S VOICES 
10155 Come, Let Us All Rejoicing (Sacred) 


(Two-Part)—Warhurst ........0..008- 10 
20347 Come Where the Lilies Bloom (Two- 

Part School Chorus)—Thompson-Bliss. . 10 
20589 When Michael Comes Along (Three- 

EME GLEE, Yoo eatels(eis Biot saF Suis. c see anja AZ 
20757 Sanshine in Rainbow Vailey (Two- 

OTC) EA QMUOLON fons isc sic sven sn vuseeiviee «2 
21220 The Rose of Tralee (Three-Part)— 

GLOUCT=COTICLOR co wencscvisvicrsvnvese 08 
20272 Moon of the Springtime (Two-Part) 

PICO eerste. ts vee tales i eve etiee -08 
35298 When Love is Kind (Three-Part) 

Sr CL MMP Tee ci kwGaresa' tars <''s! wef soa als Via w ie 12 

OCTAVO—MEN’S VOICES, SECULAR 

21103 My Benediction—Strickland........ $0.12 
21185 That Quartet in Our Old Barn— 

FRED) hehe eacvcn Reet CIRCLE ORC Rete Eee 12 
35119 Stars and Stripes Forever—Sousa.. “12 

CHURCH MUSIC 

Organ Score Anthem Book, No. 1—Sweney 

ONO PBATIEDALTICI «019 x'a\0'x. Salo sivisi s)2 6 0 2%.) 0 -75 
Sacred Two-Part Choruses for Junior Choir 

21 ae God DEB COURSES LOGE Ee ane 50 

SHEET MUSIC—PIPE ORGAN 
Berceuse, No. 2—Kinder .........0400000. $0.50 
Da win—S Weldon oie oc sie Spe v ine es eee ween .60 
SHEET MUSIC—VIOLIN AND PIANO 

30394 Venetian Love Song, Op. 25, No. 3— 

INAS ERO OOOLD OOD Sogn DOS arc ork $0.60 


WIND INSTRUMENT SOLOS AND DUETS 
Ten Famous Solos (For B-flat Clarinet; 

Cornet or Trumpet; Alto Saxophone; 

Trombone or Baritone Solo)—Gordon 


Solo Books, each........ 0.50 
Duet Parts, each -50 
Piano Accompaniment. . -60 
TRUMPET OR CORNET 
Beginner’s Method icz the Cornet or Trum- 
ApotMaaAas © sake si = gist 3 ake $1.25 
THEORETICAL WORK 
Harmony Book for Beginners—Orem..... $1.25 


Summer Music Study 


For years it has been the practice of many 
young music teachers each summer to journey 
to some large city, or to an outstanding col- 
lege or conservatory of music, and there take 
a special course in some phase of music study 
that might prove helpful. This practice has 
grown to such an extent that many of our 
leading institutions of learning report a sur- 
prisingly large registration for summer study 
courses in music. Many music students, who 
have not as yet entered the teaching pro- 
fession, also find summer study helpful. 

But there is another form of summer study 
that appeals to the average music teacher, 
especially the private teacher of piano, violin 
or voice, or the public school teacher in the 
grades and high school. This is the formation 
of summer study classes of young pupils to 
take up subjects that cannot be thoroughly 
covered during the regular teaching season. 
Classes in Music History, Harmony, Theory 
and such subjects are most helpful, and in- 
teresting too, to students, and they not only 
supply the teacher with better-equipped 
scholars for the regular courses but also pro- 
vide a source of income that may come in 
handy for,a vacation trip later in the summer, 
or for some added convenience that one wishes 
to purchase for the studio. 

Young Folks’ Picture History of Music 
(Cooke) ($1.00) and the Child’s Own Book 
series of biographies by Thomas Tapper (13 
books—20 cents each) supply good text book 
material for classes of juveniles. The average 
summer study class will be well served by 
Baltzell’s Complete History of Music ($2.25) 
or Cooke’s Standard History of Music ($1.50) 
as texts for that subject, and Orem’s Harmony 
Book for Beginners ($1.25) and the same au- 
thor’s Theory and Composition of Music 
($1.25) are for those who aspire to be com- 
posers or who wish to know how “music is 
made.” The latter ambition is also well satis- 
fied in Goetschius’ The Structure of Music 
($2.00) . 

Some music folk have not the opportunity 
for class study, or even for study with a 
teacher. These can do a bit of self-study dur- 
ing the vacation period with such books as 
Descriptive Analyses of Piano Works ($2.00) 
and Stories of Standard Teaching Pieces 
($2.00) by Edw. Baxter Perry, Well-Known 
Piano Solos and How to Play Them by C. W. 
Wilkinson ($2.00) and Possibilities of Tone 
Color by Artistic Use of the Pedal by Teresa 
Carreno ($1.00) if they are pianists; How to 
Sing (Tetrazzini) ($2.00), How to Succeed 
in Singing (Buzzi-Peccia) ($1.50) or Great 
Sinyers on the Art of Singing (Cooke) 
($2.25) if they are vocalists; and Practical 
Violin Study (Hahn) ($2.50) if they are in- 
terested in the violin. 

Write to the Publisher for suggestive ma- 
terial on any classification of music in which 
you may be interested for summer study. 


Each month we propose in the Publisher's Monthly Letter to 
give mention of a composer who, by reason of the marked 
favor in which music buyers of today hold his compositions, 
is entitled to designation as a favorite composer of piano music. 


A FAVORITE 
COMPOSER 


oO 


Mrs. M. L. Preston 


A goodly number of successful com- 
positions published with the name of 
Matilee Loeb-Evans as composer are 
known to piano teachers and piano stu- 
dents throughout this country, as are a 
fine lot of compositions published with 
her later married name, Matilee Loeb 
Preston, as the composer. 

Mrs. Preston is a resident of San 
Bernardino, California, but her birth- 
place was Toledo, Ohio. She was but 
three when her family moved to Los 
Angeles, California. Her mother guided i 
her through the study of the piano when as a 
little girl she early showed an ability to impro- 
vise. In pre-school years she quickly learned the 
rudiments and demonstrated unusual sight read- 
ing ability. 

Her father was a graduate of the Conservatory 
of Leipzig. He was a very busy music teacher, 
and the exacting regularity of lesson schedules 


with other pupils made the lesson periods 
he eventually began to give little Matilee 
rather irregular. Despite this,» she per- 
sisted in her musical endeavors, and 
among other things learned to play the 
cornet. 

She was only twelve when she first 
appeared in concert as a cornet soloist, 
and as she grew to maturity, newspaper 
and magazine notes on her concert ap- 
pearances frequently referred to her as 
the greatest lady cornetist in America. 
é With several hundred published com- 
positions to her credit, it is amazing that in 
harmony, theory, and composition she was self- 
taught. Teachers desiring to make the acquaint- 
ance of any of this composer’s interesting and 
melodious compositions for the study, recital, 
and recreational needs of pupils may request 
wo examination any in the selected list given 

elow. 


Compositions of Mrs. M. L. ES 


PIANO SOLOS 


Cat. No. Title Grade Price Cat. No. Title Grade Price 
23735 Apple Blossoms .............- 2 $0.25 24779 The Jolly Clown .............. .25 
19024 At Close of Day. Lullaby....... 314 .85 23660 Jolly Little Clown. Rondo...... 2% -50 
13ize The Auto Race ....ccees cece 2% 2b Zb0e6 AY foyful Days i. .sseie ene eu lee 21% 25 
16778 Autumn Glory. Rei .25 17181 The June Bug Brigade ....... 21% .25 
PATS LY INA 153357) 0 rn Oh eae 225) (6987 Ay June Morning 5.38 <a. caine 3 40 
24778 The Bear on Skates .......... 1 .25 18724 Lakeside Reverie. Barcarolle... 3 -40 
24438 Before the Footlights ......... 3% 50 24772 The Little Red Soldier ....... 125 
18303 Blue Bird’s Lullaby ........... 214  .25 28540 Little Swing Song ........... 35 
24100 A Breath of Lavender.Romance 3% 135 24773 Little Wildflowers ............ 25 
23541 The Broomstick Parade ....... 135 23185 Love’s Romance ........... ~40 
24756 The Blumblebee ..........--.. 125 22602 March of the Classes ...... 25 
a 9 PATO A Merry) DayPe iat. 3s i xceanuce 50 
PO2NS" Butterfly: Dances viva. eco cies sisi 25 = f 
23191 By the Gypsy Campfire ....... Ag 25063 Merry Frolic ...-.1.1...+.++-- 40 
7 * s 19654 Moonlight Dance ............ 40 
24776 The ‘Chariot. Race’ J. ...5.8...« 25 . : 
ter sh : x 16938 Moonlight Fancies. Waltz...... -50 
24774 The Circus Arrives ........... 25 “ . 
i 16997 Morning Glory. Reverie....... 3 -40 
25468 Comspirators ..\. 6 oss-0lc aaa on 85 EONS A 
7 19345 Night Entrancing. Valse...... 3 40 
24744 Dance of the Bubbles ..... -50 16791 The N h. Wal 
19529 Dreaming in the Twilight . -40 SESS EA ACU oR ae 3 35 
17125 Old Lavender. Reverie......... 3 -40 
18900 Dream of Yesterday’.......... 35 94775 The Parade 25 
17246 Dreams by the Fireside. Reverie 3 -35 18861 The Pigmies’” Ea Tae Le ae “40 
23817 Drifting Along. Waltz......... 14% 25 94439 Purple Pansies “40 
19220 Elves’ Midnight Parade ...... 2% 25 19833 Pygmies’ Midnight Frolic .1... ‘35 
24934 Eventide. Reverie............. 3y, 35 24959 Rippling Waters. Caprice 3 "35 
17167 Faded Roses. Reverie.......... 3 -40 93818 Sand Man’s Song ............. 1% “95 
18301 Fairy Whispers. Waltz........ 3 40 94575 Silver Slippers ............... . "50 
23361 Fields in May. Waltz.......... 250: <79958 Rilver ‘Wares’ .....-.. flee 31, “40 
18624 Fireside Lullaby ....... Soe "3D: BOATS Sleepys Time .......eohlo sees 1% "25 
19025 Frolic of the Ghosts .. 22D | SSTSe TMheuSlaeheRide: .. ln: ae = “40 
17294 Golden Dreams. Reverie. 85 18299 Song of the Spinner .......... 3 ‘40 
13699 Her Wirst Waltz: e165. sea te -25 18305 The Squirrels’ Race .......... 2% 25 
23242 Here Comes the Parade f -50 22590 Thistledown. Waltz............ Sag wane 
19219 Humming Birds’ Lullaby ..... 2% 25 19781 Tiger Lily. Waltz............. 3 35 
TORUS in Camp: sMarcl ss vero. te sates 3 25 24777 The Tight Rope Walker ...... 1 .25 
17216 In Sweet Accord ............. 2u 25 24405 Tommy’s New Drum. March... 144 30 
18794 In the Old Barn. Dance....... 24% 25 24757 The Unwelcome Visitor ....... 1% 25 
DSS u pO ICrMLRGYa NT, erate sis's s sle:ss awieintsie's 2% -25 24732 Young Knighthood. March..... 214 35 
PIANO, FOUR HANDS 
19907 Blue Bird’s Lullaby ...-....... 2 $0.40 
25205 Dance of the Bubbles ......... 3 15 24278 March of the Classes ......... 3144 40 
23777 Here Comes the Parade ...... 2% 50 25499 Tommy’s New Drum ......... 1% 30 
PIANO, SIX HANDS 
2A GAM eres Comes) The, Parade sc cche)s sige rel oije eis sis. eiaie cide 's, nfatetin'e ett oaieie Mis bom ule Welerse oes wee 2 15 
* TWO PIANOS, EIGHT HANDS 
ZESOo Lom Dave News LEU Lacvercsesore esate ay einraao x's «eke aPc Pao at elaietal she noc apeietsteiole ee © o.a.ere «» 14% $0.50 
PIPE ORGAN 
24733 Breath of Lavender........... 3 $0.40 18006 Autumn Glory. Reverie...... + 3 40 
VIOLIN AND PIANO 
18384 Autumn Glory. Reverie........ 3 $0.59 47 eae as 
HIS{OG Candoee Dori cin Gram comics aL 3 “50 «1 7610 Song of Spring. Reverie...... 3 -60 


Compositions Published Under the Name of Matilee Loeb-Evans 


PIANO SOLOS 


Cat. No. Title Grade Price Cat. No. Title Grade Price 
15058 At Eventide. Reverie.......... 3 $0.35 9751 Mandoline. Spanish Serenade... 344 40 
11803 Bunch of Pansy Blossoms. 11462 Merry Imps. Caprice 3 .50 
LC Se ae Aer ae ee 35 9645 My Little Valentine na: 35 

12965 Canterbury Bells . -50 16596 Old Rose Leaves ... 7ae 85 
14065 Chinese March ...,.........-. 25: 15465 On, Patrol. March: cusic ni c0se os 3 -40 
14702 Conchita. Danza -40 9757 Over the Waves. Rondoletto.... 3 40 
T6633) Dhe Cricket svitereqom enna sts ss/s -35 11807 Parade of the dlowers. March. 2 +35 
8424 Dance of the Goblins ......... 5 -60 110638 Queen of the Elves. Waltz...... 3 40 

16597 Fairies’ Moonlight Frolic ..... 2% 50 19109 Soldiers’ Parade. March....... 24 35 
16473 Fairy Prince. March.......... 2% 35 16602 Sweet Clover. Waltz.......... 50 
19103 Fragrant Violets. Waltz....... 3 40 9442 Trumpet Call. March.......... 3 -40 
13129 Gayety. Scherzo-Rondo........ 3 ‘86° 16410: Under the Lattice ......:..... 21% -35 
16482 Gliding Swans. Waltz.......... 216 85 12072 Twilight Seene. Reveric....... 3 -40 
12968 Happy Holidays. March....... 2, 40 16130 With Colors Waving. March... 3 .85 
13949 June Flowers. Waltz.......... 2% .85 14996 Yellow Butterflies. Waltz...... 3 -40 
12928 Little Major. March........... 214 385 16120 Young Sentinel. March........ 21% 40 

PIANO, FOUR HANDS 
MESSER MR NST A P LEON Ih EEO ence la Sica mola oie) sie) tial dia sia ica oie’ sw RISLVIOle «Hsia le wistaug) a 8 Sie.e be Baler erp.s $0.50 
PROS AN am che Calle Nec ei aria etamisie a leieveiaieiereple vie wielereySicig ehealeiw ble +leye eieic se =alsle/b/walaleinia a nia 21% -40 
MSD CELIO WE DTOR ELC) UY CUE 2 orci catuiote, bye nb sa) yh; nls, svete, 905) ale Sao, 0: pigheernihce © .a(v!e. 8 v, wipis sehen iors 3 50 
PIANO, SIX HANDS 
SOTA Ceuta et oN eT aaa «0 tals, alate, avleia yeia t's) depinlsis aa do}s,o,0, 0 ele ajele win; winie sino iais, wala wna 214 $0.70 


Music Lovers to earn LIBERAL COMMISSIONS 
securing meeenetions for THE ETUDE. Part or 
full time. No Cost or Obligation. Write for 
Address: 


complete details TODAY! 
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Signs in Music 
By Aletha M. Bonner 


Five LINES, four SPACES, form the 
STAFF, Notation’s happy home; Short 
lines are drawn across the staff as notes 
in MEASURES roam. Small signs, called 
NOTES, hold valued place upon the 
music-staff; the WHOLE-NOTE is an 
open disk, a stem makes it a HALF. The 
RESTS are rhythmic silence-marks, quite 
varied in design; and when a note is to 
be raised, a SHARP will be the sign. A 
dot, beneath a wee short curve, is called 
a pause, or HOLD; an ACCENT mark 
quite clearly says, “Please make the note- 
stress bold.” When DOT is placed be- 
side a note, note-value is increased; but 
placed above or underneath, note instantly 
released. Two dots before a DOUBLE 
BAR will give REPEAT advice; a pass- 
age marked with BIS will mean that it 
must be done twice. So read your signs 
with care each day and find out what 
they mean, for many players make mistakes 
because signs were not seen. 


Jumping Rope 
By Alberta Stoyer 


“WHat brings you girls here at this 
: F ae irc Miss C - 
time of the evening?” inquired Miss Camp: 
bell, just as she was closing the studio. 

“Oh, we just came down to show you 
our new jumping ropes and to ask if you 
would help us a little with our school 
music,’ answered Shirley. 


A > A 
{tort rhtee 
> A 
ot cer |2P p 
S| ie aan ge ee 


“Certainly, what is it you wish to know?” 

“Well,” began Doris, “our teacher told 
us to find out where the primary and sec- 
ondary accents occur in two, three, four, 
six and nine beat measures.” 

“T understand the primary (strong) ac- 
cents, but I am not sure about the sec- 
ondary (weak) ones,” added Ethel. 

“T’ll write out a diagram for you in a 
jiffy, and then you can jump your new 
ropes in primary and secondary accents,” 
said Miss Campbell. 

“What does that mean?” asked Doris. 

“Tf you jump a two-beat measure,” ex- 
plained Miss Campbell, “count ONE, two, 
ONE, two, and on the accent jump over 
the rope. Do you see?” 

“That will be fun,” said Shirley, 
knew you would help us.” 

“Let’s make a game of it. Shirley, you 
begin to jump in rhythm to the two-four 
measure. Complete ten measures without 
a mistake, then try the three-four measure, 
and so on. The first mistake you make you 
are out and Ethel tries. See who can win. 
I'll go upstairs and see if I can find a 
prize.” 

The next day in school they were so 
good at accents they were asked to dem- 
onstrate to the rest of the class. 
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The Music Queen’s Court 
Playlet 


By Mazie Matthews 


Characters 
Court Crier Rest 
Queen Dot 
Pianists Sharp 
Bass Clef Double Sharp 
Treble Clef Flat 
Prime Minister Natural 


(Each one rises when addressing the Queen) 

Scene: Interior with piano, throne for 
queen, chairs or cushions for Prime 
Minister and others. 

Costumes: May be white with black sym- 
bols; or no special costumes need be 
worn. 

Court Crier: Hear ye, hear ye! The Queen 
of Music Land is about to open her court. 
Her Majesty is to hear reports from her 
Prime Minister and his assistants. 

(Queen enters, sits on throne; others enter, 
bow toward Queen, sit on chairs or 
cushions.) 

Queen: I have summoned court because my. 
Prime Minister, “Practice Hour,” has 
been telling me sad things about condi- 
tions in the realm. He says some of you 
are being shamefully treated and I wish 
to hear how your work is progressing. 
Bass Clef, we will call on you first. 

Bass Clef: I show the position of F on 
the staff, and I have had no trouble with 
my charge. 

Queen: Good. Treble Clef, next please. 

Treble Clef: Your Majesty, I show the 
place of G above above Middle C on the 
staff; and I am glad to say that more 
and more of my followers are calling 
me G Clef instead of Treble Clef. 

Bass Clef (excitedly): Well, more and 
more of my followers are calling me 
F Clef, too. 

Queen: But I did not call on you again; 
you should have included that in your 
first report. Sharp, have you a report? 


Sharp: Just a short one, Your Majesty. 
I raise a tone one half step, but I do 
have some trouble with my younger sub- 
jects. 

Queen: (smiling) : Double Sharp, I’m sure 
you have a report. 

Double Sharp: Yes, Your Majesty, I have. 
My duty is to raise a tone a whole step, 
and many times I have a great deal of 
trouble. My subjects often ignore me, 
or merely raise the pitch a half step. 
It makes me sad. 

Queen: Flat, I hope your report is better 
than that. 

Flat: Thank you, Your Majesty. I have 
very little trouble, except with the very 
youngest beginners. 

Queen: And Natural, what about you? 

Natural: Life is pleasant for me, Your 
Majesty, I have no trouble whatever. 
I do not even know what trouble is like! 

Prime Minister: Imagine such a thing. Life 
without trouble! 

Queen: (smiling) : How pleasant. But Dot, 
what about you? I am sure you know 
what trouble is! 

Dot: Alas, Your Majesty, I do; and I 
seem to have so many kinds, and yet 
I am so small. Above or below a note, 
I call for Staccato. At the right side of 
a note or rest I call for extra time for 
the note or rest. Two of us placed before 
the double bar help to make the repeat 
sign. Also, I have to help Bass Clef 
mark his position on the F line. Yet lots 
of our followers overlook me entirely. 

Queen: I do feel sorry for all you have 
to bear. But let us hear from Rest. Rest, 
you should have a pleasant report, be- 
cause your work is light. 

Rest: Oh, with Your Majesty’s permission, 
I report that I am tired to death. I 
scarcely ever get right treatment. My 


(Continued on Next Page) 


Music Garden 


By Frances Gorman Risser 


I know that this is garden time, 
The time to sow the seeds, 

And then, when tiny plants grow up 
They must be saved from weeds. 


And insects too, and harmful worms 

That wander here and there; 

Then, soon the plants will bud and bloom 
With flowers, sweet and fair. 


My “Music Garden” I must plant 
With love-of-music seeds, 

And tend it with my scales and chords, 
And pull up wrong note weeds. 
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The insects, “carelessness” and “haste,” 
Must all be chased away; 

With practice slow I'll tend my plants 
Quite patiently, each day. 


My “Music Plants” will thrive and grow, 
And strong and fine they’ll be, 

With perfect buds and lovely blooms 

Of sweetest melody. 
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How Smooth Are Your 
Scales? ; 


By Gladys Hutchinson 


Pray the scale of C major, very slowly, 
hands separately, and see if your wrist 
gives a little twist when you pass .the 
thumb under. 

If it does, then hold that position for a 
moment and look at it carefully. That is 
the position you should have started your 
scale with, and then the extra twisting 
would not have been necessary. 

Try it again now, starting out with this 
position, and see if you can play it through 
the octave without changing its new posi- 
tion. 


a 2 
ews Shift 
Sto Sto 
When you play the scales of C, G, D, A, 
E, use your thumb twice in the octave, or 
in other words, do not use your little finger 
at all. This gives your thumb twice as 
much practice, and the little finger really 
does not need this practice that should go 
to the thumb. ; 
As soon as your thumb has played its 
key, it should immediately turn under, to 
be ready for its next key. Or, of course, if 
you are going the other direction, the hand 
should immediately turn over the thumb. 
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Here 


is another good way to practice 
scales, playing all the fingers at once, and 
the thumb separately. 


Bouncing Measures 
By Daisy Lee 

A small rubber ball and a metronome are 
required to play this active music game. 
Set the metronome where all the players 
can easily see and hear it, and then start 
it ticking at a slow rate of speed. 

The leader begins the game by calling 
out the name of a time signature, such as 
“four-four,” and then pointing to a player. 
This person steps to the center of the room, 
picks up the ball, and after counting one 
measure aloud, to get in rhythm with the 
metronome, starts bouncing the ball on the 
floor. 


The ball must strike the floor exactly — 


with each metronome tick. 

The player who can keep bouncing the 
ball in perfect time for the most measures 
wins the game. 
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followers miss me altogether. Often I 
am played as a note, or cheated out of 
my time. Really, I get very little rest! 
Queen: This is terrible. Many years ago, 
one of my greatest composers, Mozart, 
told his Grchestra players that the rests 
are just as important as the notes. Now, 
- what shall we do? Most of these reports 
__ are bad ones. 
Prime Minister: Yes, what shall we do? 
Something must be done! 


5, | ee Yes, something must be done. Sup- 
"pose we begin by taking all the beautiful 


music out of the world. 

All: Oh, that would never, never do. 
Please, Your Majesty, think what that 
would mean! 

en plays, with all rests, dots, and so 

— on, carefully observed. All listen and 
i applaud at end of piece.) 

Your Majesty, Queen of Music 


Anniversaries of the following musicians 
occur this month: 
DVORAK, Bohemian com- 


-poser, died in Prague, MAY FIRST, 


7 1904; having lived for some years ia 


New York. His great symphony, “From 
the New World,” may be heard recorded 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra on Victor 
' records, Numbers 6565 to 6509 and 7097 

to 7101. There is a not too difficult ar- 
“rangement of the Largo from this sym- 
‘phony for piano solo. His Slavonic 
Dance, Op. 46, No. 1, is arranged for 
piano, four hands, and a Valse Gracieuse, 
is arranged for piano solo. 


PETER ILYITCH TSCHAIKOWSKY 


was born in Russia) MAY SEVENTH, 


"1840, His “Symphony No. 4” is recorded 


by the Philadelphia Orchestra on Victor 
records, Numbers 6929 to 6933; the “Nut 
Cracker Suite” on Numbers 6615 to 6617 
and 7072 to 7074 (also the Philadelphia 
Orchestra). Chanson Triste is a simple 
- four-hand piano number; and the fol- 
‘owing piano solos are easy for less ad- 
vanced players—German Song, Itahan 
Song, Dolly’s Funeral, In the Church and 
— March of the Toy Soldiers. 
JOHANNES BRAHMS was born in 
Hamburg, Germany, MAY SEVENTH, 
1833. His name appeared in this column 
‘last month, April, the anniversary of his 
s death. 
FRANCIS HOPKINSON, the first 
American composer, died MAY NINTH, 
1791. He is credited with being the com- 
poser of the first original piece of music 
‘written in America, the song, My Days 
Have Been So Wondrous Free. 
composer of the 
operas, “Thais,” “Manon” amd: + lee 
Jongleur de Notre Dame,” was born in 
France, MAY TWELFTH, 1842. (His 
‘name is pronounced mahssa-nay). 
RICHARD WAGNER was born in 
Leipzig, Germany, MAY TWENTY- 
SECOND, 1813. There is very little that 
is ‘suitable to play in simple piano ar- 
-rangements, and the recordings of his 
operas are too numerous to mention. 
- Some of the finest, however, are the 
- Philadelphia Orchestra recordings on 
Victor records of portions of “Die 
: .: No. 6245; “Tannhauser,”’ 


aa called the Spanish Chopin, died 
in Spain, MAY NINETEENTH, 1909. 


JUNIOR E TUDE —(Continuea) 


Music Queen’s Court 
(Continued) 


Land, please do not take music away 
from us. We could not bear it. I will 
tell all my friends about these reports 
and we will all be very careful about 
the rests and dots and sharps and every- 
thing. I promise you there will be a big 
improvement. | am very glad I attended 
court. : 

Queen: Very well, child. Of course we do 
not want to take music away. And we 
hope you will tell your friends about our 
affairs. 

Prime Minister: Exactly! And now, if 
there are any more pianists present, the 
Queen would like to hear some music. 

Rest: Don’t forget me! 

Dot: Don’t forget me! 

Queen: Some good music would be de- 
lightful after our heavy day. So let us 
hear some. 

(Solos and duets follow as desired.) 


Curtain. 


May Anniversaries 


The well known Tango is arranged for 
piano solo, grade four; the Serenade from 
Granada is about grade four. His “Fes- 
tival at Seville’ and other pieces have 
been recorded by the Madrid Symphony 
Orchestra on Columbia records, 67708D 
to 67710D. 

FRANZ JOSEF HAYDN died MAY 
THIRTY-FIRST, 1809, in Vienna. The 
Andante from his “Surprise Symphony” 
is arranged for piano solo, grade three; 
the Gypsy Rondo may be had in a four- 
hand arrangement; and each of you 
should play at least one movement of 
one of his sonatas. His “Clock Sym- 
phony” (so-called because a part of it 
sounds like a clock ticking) may be 
heard played by the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra on Victor records, 7077 to 7080. 
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Dear JuNton Ervuper: 

We have a very active class of fourteen 
pupils and we, call ourselves the Mozart 
Midgets. We meet once a month at our teach- 
er’s “studio and play each other's pieces and 
read each other’s music news items and have 
a very good time. Eight of us are in the 
Rhythm Orchestra and we are sending you a 
kodak picture of it. 

From your friend, 
Bernice TUCKER, 
Kentucky. 


Dear Junior Ervupe: 

I have been taking music for six winters 
and one summer. My brother won the music 
medal this year, which seemed to impress my 
mother very deeply. He can play flute and 
clarinet and wants to have an orchestra some 
day ; and I hope he will, because he is very 
musical. My other brother plays the piano 
some, but he is much better on the trumpet. 
My sister plays the violin and my youngest 
brother sings. Don’t you think we have a 
very musical family? With me at the piano 
we have quite a little band. We all like 
classical music. 

From your friend, 
Levia Swink Grapy (Age 12), 
North Carolina. 


Junior Etude Contest 


The Junior Erupe will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original stories or essays, and for 
answers to puzzles. 

Any boy or girl, under the age of six- 
teen, may compete, whether a subscriber 
or not; and whether belonging to any Junior 
Club or not. Class A, fourteen to sixteen 
years of age; Class B, eleven to under 


fourteen years; Class C, under eleven years. 

Subject for story or essay this month, 
“A Pleasant Musical Experience.’ Must 
contain not over one hundred and fifty 
words and must be received at the JuNror 
Erube Office, 1712 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, by May eighteenth, 
1937. Names of prize winners and their 
contributions will appear in October issue. 


RULES 


Put your name, age and class in which 
you enter on upper left corner of your 
paper, and put your address on upper right 
corner. If your contribution takes more 
than one sheet of paper, do this on each 
sheet. Write on one side of paper only. 

Do not use typewriters and do not have 


any one copy your work for you. 

When schools or clubs compete, please 
have a preliminary contest and send in no 
more than two contributions in each class. 

Competitors who do not comply with all 
of the above rules and conditions will not 
be considered. 


The Music I Like Best 
and Why 
(Prize Winner) 


I like band music best because the band 
always has a lot of expression and life. I do 
not think the band would be good without 
these. One other reason why I like the band 
is that I take clarinet lessons at school and 
am in the school band. I like to watch the 
other instruments play. When I get older I 
may want to take up some other instruments 
and I will know more about how they are 
played. 

Mary Margaret New in (Age 11), ‘Class B, 
Indiana. 


The Music I Like Best 
and Why 
(Prize Winner) 


In the field of music there are many types, 
but that which appeals to me more than any 
other is symphonic music, masterpieces of the 
great composers. Why? Because in the mighty 
orchestral music of Bach, Beethoven and 
Brahms, the composers who represent three 
periods ‘of musical history, there is a quality 
which can not be equalled in other types of 
music. To me, such music possesses a beauty 
of supreme power; it is uplifting and in- 
spiring. Music of this type has an intrinsic 
value, which enables me to enjoy the com- 
position from its true merit. It- stirs my 
soul—it is not merely notes to me, but a 
language of beautiful tones. I am inspired to 
greater efforts by this truly great music of 
the masters. It lingers long in my memory. 
The exquisite melodies are never to be for- 


gotten. I am, indeed, passionately fond of 
symphonic music. 
CAROLINE Buis (Age 15), Class A, 
North Carolina. 


Letter Box 


Dear JUNIOR ETupE: 

Being a very keen musician, I always look 
forward to the essays and poems sent in by 
many of your enthusiastic readers. 

I ‘play the piano, violoncello and piano ac- 
cordion, and have been very lucky in music. I 
have obtained over thirty diplomas for violon- 
cello playing in our competitions, and have 
passed my senior examination. I play the ac- 
eordion mostly in our concerts, but am second 
leader of the violoncello section of our Hast 
London Symphony Orchestra. 

I have not seen any articles about the violon- 
eello in Tue Hrvupew for a long while. 

From your friend. 
Mavis WnHavrr (Age 13), 
2 Weavers Flats, 
Esplanade, 
Hast London, 
South Africa. 


HonorABLE MENTION 


For Fresruary Essays 

Patricia Breher, Betty Grady, Thelma 
McNamee, Majla Chakour, Marian Rose Finn, 
Josephine Fischer, Mary Kathryn Ihle, Mar- 
gie Hileen King, Catherine Hajdu, Margie 
Ihle, Lucile Vorster, Mable Barnes, Dorothy 
Logsdon, Sarah Louvenia Burd, Wilbur L. 
Motta, Norma Jean Ross, Roberta Monette, 
Charlotte Reed, Elaine Sogard. Helen Rae 
Davis, Lily King, Evelyn Vogt, Elsie Dazier, 
Robert McDonald, Naney Curran, Howard 
Berg, Ernest Leclere, Margie TFHileen 
Marguerite De Fabus. 


HonorasLe MENTION 


For FEBRUARY PUZZLES 

Frances Barber, Margie Ihle, Lucile Vorster, 
Mary Katherine "Thle, Lois Hansen, Hstelle 
Salshutz, Dorothy Orenstein, Phyllis L. 
Kitchenmann, Faith Irish, Vivian Shaw, 
Marilee Giddings, Olga White, Eunice Smith- 
ers, Dorothy Ann Maybee, Muriel Mack, Hen- 
derson Gibbs, Anna Marie Meyers, Helen Britt, 
Annalea Sharp, Edith Sheldon, Mary LaVelle, 
Dorothy Mensch. 


King, 


The Music I Like Best 
and Why 


(Prize Winner) 

The music I like best is the classics. 
you learn a new composition by 
makes you feel that you have accomplished 
something. It makes you feel nearer your 
musical goal, and perhaps your life’s goal. 

Some people like * ‘swing” music, but it has 
no attraction for me. Of course I do not ob- 
ject to some popular music, but these are 
songs of to-day. The classics will live in our 
hearts for ever. 

The classics are like painting, only far more 
beautiful. If people would only interpret the 
meaning of beautiful music! You look at a 
painting and admire it, but if you understand 
its meaning you stop and concentrate on it. 
It is the same with classical music. I feel that 
if everybody wnderstood the classics they 
would never want any other type of music. 

Harry HINKLE (Age 10), Class C, 
Oklahoma, 


When 
a master it 


JUNIORS OF ANACORTES, WASHINGTON 


ANSWERS FOR FEBRUARY PUZZLE: 


C-love, N-ear, O-pine, T-ones, O-pals, 
R-over, E-late, C-rime, CONCERTO. 


PrizE WINNERS FOR FEBRUARY 
PUZZLE: 


Class A, Nancy Sieveright (Age 14), 
Ontario. 

Class B, Lloyd Pinckney (Age 12), New 
York. 

Class C, Fannie Mink (Age 10), Mary- 
land. 


MusicaL LINKS 
PUZZLE: 


By Stella M. Hadden 


CRORES 


Each link is a four letter word, and each 
word begins with the last letter of the 
preceding word. 

A stringed instrument. 

To play the banjo. 

Found on a piano. 

A curved line connecting notes. 
Found on a clarinet. 

For:two performers. 

A musical ornament. 

Found on a violin. 

To render a song. 

A large bronze bell. 
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Letters from Etude 


Friends 


Music Charts for Rural Schools 
To THE Erupve: 

A director of rural schools in California, 
faced with the lack of funds for carrying 
on her work, made music charts of heavy 
brown paper. 

On the first page of each chart she 
pasted pictures of the different musical in- 
struments, which she cut from advertising 
catalogs. Of course there were piccolos, 
oboes, drums, pianos, violins, all of the 
usual members of the musical family, which 
were easy enough to secure. Some of the 
teachers were able to add pictures of 
harpsichords and spinets,-as well as the 
more primitive instruments used by natives 
in remote parts of the world. 

The other pages of the chart were used 
for stencilled portrayals of the different 
notes, musical signs, key signatures, 
rhythm, the major and minor keys. Pic- 
tures of great musicians were placed on 
the last pages. All of the information was 
made vivid by being presented in condensed 
form. —AGNES_ S. THOMPSON. 


Practice Records 


To THE ErupeE: 

Most teachers have some difficulty, I 
suppose, in finding out how much time 
their pupils spend in daily practice. I have 
asked my pupils many times to write down 
their practice records, but have only lately 
found a way that seems likely to secure 
results. We have a bulletin board, with 
all the children’s names on it. After each 
name we put stars, as they are earned. 
Four pieces, four scales, four arpeggios, 
each played without more than one mis- 
take, earn a star, as does also playing at 
four consecutive recitals, and completing 
their scheduled practice each day for a 
week, To be eligible for a practice star, 
the pupil must show me his practice record. 
The first reward for the most stars will 
be a cutout picture. I happen to have only 
five pictures of one of the composers for 
our composer notebook, and the five chil- 
dren who have the most stars by the time 
of next months’ recital will receive the 
five pictures. Children, as well as adults, 
put a higher value on articles which are 
scarce. From time to time we will have 
other rewards. 

—Mrs. Doris FRANKLIN. 


* * * 


BEETHOVEN SPEAKS 


“Believe me that my highest ambition is 
that my art may find access to the noblest 
and most cultured minds. Unfortunately, 
one is dragged down from the non-earthly 
of art only too roughly to the earthy hu- 
man. However, those who belong to us 
must have our care that they will bless our 
memory, since after all we are not grand 
princes who, as is well known, leave the 
welfare of their relatives wholly to the 
future and to God.”—Beethoven. 


Teachers’ Round Table 
(Continued from Page 307) 


sions, and then in Duchin’s own inimitable 
style. They are not difficult. 

And now (once more in fear and trem- 
bling) I await the deluge of letters con- 
demning my continued espousal of the 
cause of popular music. Let them come! 
I'll drown out the protests with my own 
version of Cole Porter’s I’ve Got You 
Under My Skin; or, if that doesn’t stop 
’em, I'll switch to Mickey Mouse’s Birth- 
day Party, evidently such a masterpiece 
that it took three persons to write it—To- 
bias, Rothberg, and Meyer! Any of these 
pieces may be secured through the pub- 
lishers of THe Etunpe. 
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Do We Listen for Tone? 


By Mary Earle Gould 


sons, too much stress is laid on hand 

position. The child becomes so con- 
scious of how he is holding his fingers that 
all music—beauty of tone—is lost. 

Do we explain the piano when first we 
begin lessons? Children are curious and 
eager to explore something new. Show 
them the construction of the wires, dampers, 
pedals, and key action. Let them feel that 
the ivory key is at the end of a long stick, 
which is fastened to another stick, and 
that is fastened to the hammer which hits 
the string. All of this may be done in a 
very short time. 


[: THE BEGINNING of piano les- 


possibly be any tone, when the blow on 
the key is so sharp and has to travel all 
through those joints to the wire string? 
Rather let them think of staccato as touch- 
ing a spot and finding that it is hot. Quickly 
snap back the wrist, after the tone is made. 
The tone is touching the key and the 
staccato is leaving the key. Later experi- 
ence will guide the children in adapting 
staccato to express the kind of tone needed. 
There are many kinds of staccato. No sim- 
ple music that lies within the scope of 
beginners need be brittle staccato. Another 
way to explain the effect of staccato is to 
say a sentence, first very clipped and then 


Next Month 


THE ETUDE for June 1937, brings these vital, instructive and inspiring articles. 


PHILCO TELEVISION CAMERA 


@ "How do you make up each 
issue of THE ETUDE?" writes a 
friend. We answered, ''We have 
only one ideal, Every page must 
be alive with interest, no matter 
who writes the articles: and there 
must be constant variety. The 
thought in the article is first: the 
fame of the writer, second.! 


THE LAST WORD 
IN TELEVISION 


Your editor has been making a 
lengthy survey of this subject 
and has secured from foremost 
authorities opinions of just 
what we may expect in tele- 
vision in the next four or five 
years. This Editorial will settle 
many questions, 


FIFTEEN YEARS 
IN RADIO 


Milton J. Cross, whose voice is known in millions of homes where the Metro- 
politan Opera House performances were heard every Saturday last season, 
has been for fifteen years in Radio as an announcer, and his story is a 


most engaging one. 


ENFANTS TERRIBLES OF THE PIANIST'S HAND 


Dr. Sidney Silber has nosed out two little trouble makers, one on each hand, 
and then gives some very definite directions as to how to bring these under 


control. 


COLOR EFFECTS IN PIANOFORTE PLAYING 


Gustav Ernst, gifted writer and teacher of Berlin, Germany, treats this subject 


in very helpful and interesting manner. 


THE WILD MUSIC OF ARABIA 


Written by Samuel M. Zwemer, one who has lived long in that picturesque 
country, this article opens an original mine of curious lore, which readers 


of THE ETUDE will surely enjoy. 
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OTHER INTERESTING ARTICLES and special features by distinguished teachers 
and musicians, PLUS 24 pages of interesting new music to play and sing. 


But once let the children think of those 
actions when they are playing their first 
little Folk Songs, and watch their tone 
develop. The children—and grown-ups 
too—will feel very differently about their 
touch on the white key. They will con- 
centrate on the quality of the tone and 
can pretend that they are away from the 
piano, listening. This makes the pupil tone 
conscious and not finger conscious. With 
relaxed muscles, they will play the keys 
and listen for the tone which only their 
ewn fingers can produce. Gradually, as the 
many different kinds of tones become nec- 
essary in shading and expression, hand and 
fingers shape themselves into position. 
Later, training can stress position, but only 
after pupils become tone conscious. 

Staccato is badly acquired in the early 
stages at the piano. Tell the children how 
chickens and birds pick up their food— 
pecking at it so very quickly. Can there 


not so much clipped. This makes a rela- 
tionship between music and speech. 

An interesting way to teach a child beau- 
tiful tone in vibration is to press down the 
soft pedal and explain how the hammer 
strikes but one wire (do they know the 
sign una corda?). With the loud pedal and 
the soft pedal both on, play a chord. Re- 
lease the soft pedal, keeping down the loud 
pedal, and the strings of the struck chord 
pick up the vibration because they are free. 
It sounds like another chord although no 
note has been struck. This makes unusual 
vibrations and will stimulate the child’s 
listening to tones. 

Normal childres are ever alert to sounds 
—they are more sensitive, remember, than 
adults. Teach them beauty of tone through 
their Folk Songs and improvised chords 
and do not hinder them with muscular posi- 
tion of the hands. 


Musical Books 


Reviewed 


A Short History of Music 


: By ALFRED EINSTEIN 

A history new to America is the “Short 
History of Music’ by Alfred Einstein, which 
was originally published in Germany as 
“Geschicte der musik.” The musical attain- 
ments of the great scientist, Albert Einstein, 
makes one at first glance confound his name 
with that of the author of this book. The 


original text, in German because of political 
reasons, is now being printed in olland, 


The divisions of the book best describe its 
content. They are Primitive Music, Ancient 
Civilizations, The Gregorian Chant, Polyph- 
ony. The Renaissance, New Forms, Accom- 
panied Monody, Instrumental Music, Protes- 
tant Church Music, Bach, Haydn, and the 
Great Masters, The Romantic Age, Opera in 


‘Latin Countries, The New Romanticism, Wag- 


ner, Brahms and Bruckner, National Music 
Yesterday and To-day. 

The author was born in Munich, in 1880, 
and took his degree of Ph. D. at the University 
of Munich. For many years he was a music 
critic in Munich and in Berlin. Later he edited 
the “Journal of Musical Science.” His ap- 
praisals of historical values are very excel- 
lent. Not designed as a text book after the 
American fashion, it nevertheless has impor- 
taut educational values; and its readability, 
in an excellent translation in which fifteen 
musicians participated is most praiseworthy. 

Pages: 3. 

Price: $2.50. 

Publisher: Alfred A. Knopf. 


The Book of the School Orchestra 
By NEWTON AND YOUNG 

The school orchestra is evidently sweeping 
England as it did the United States; and, as 
a result of this, we have at hand an excellent 
book by G. Newton and T. Campbell 
Young, giving us the picture, as adaptable to 
English purposes, but equally interesting to 
American readers. In separate chapters, all of 
the instruments of the orchestra are discussed 
in very practical and interesting fashion. The 
book should be esnecially valuable to teachers 
of school bands and orchestras. 

Pages: 159. 

Price : $2.25 


20: 
Publishers : Oxford University Press. 


How to Teach Music to Children 


By CLELLA LESTER PERKINS 
Clella Lester Perkins has written what 
seems to us an exceedingly simple and prac- 
tical book upon the elementary instruction 
of children in public schools. It should be of 


especial value to those teachers who have not. 


had the advantage of normal sehool training 
on the subject; but, on the other hand the 
book could be used as a text book in many 
courses designed for teachers. The book is 
two hundred and sixteen pages in length. Part 
One is devoted to the Child’s Voice, Rote Sing- 
ing, Sight Singing, Part Singing. Rhythm 
Singing, the Rhythm Band, the Harmonica 
Band, Music Appreciation, Creative Music, 
School Music and the Community and Rural 
School Music. Part Two concerns itself with 
very useful daily lesson plans for rural schools. 
Part Three, is a section of seventy-eight pages 
of music, indicating the exact nature of the 
material to be used. Just what was the in- 
tention of the author and the publisher, in in- 
eluding this excellent compilation of material, 
is difficult to make out. The copyright law 
prohibits the copying of any such material for 
classroom use. Thus we have a_ section of 
value to students, while two-thirds of the 
book is designed exclusively for the use of the 
teacher. Possibly it is the intention of the 
publisher to issue this section separately at 
some later date, in response to a demand. Part 
Four of the book has to do with the teaching 
of the Fundamentals of Music (Theory). 

Pages: 216. 

Price: $1.50. 

Publishers: Hall & McCreary Company. 


Essays in Musical Analysis 
Volume III, Concertos 
By DoNALp FRANCIS TOVEY 

Many of the critical analyses of great mas- 
terpieces, that have been published, have re- 
sembled musical autopsies. The works are 
pulled limb from limb in such a way that 
the reader has difficulty in synthesizing them. 
Donald Francis Tovey, Reid Professor of 
Music in the University of Edinburgh, in his 
scholarly series of volumes, ‘Essays in 
Musical Analysis,’”’ of which the third volume 
devoted to Concertos has just appeared, gives 
his particular attention to the interpretative 
and artistic values of the great works dis- 
cussed. Fifty-one masterpieces, by twenty- 
seven composers, are considered—concertos 
for piano, violin, flute, clarinet, flute and 
harp, violoncello and viola. Prof. Tovey is 
gifted with a splendidly comprehensive and 
elastic vocabulary, and he uses it to every 
possible advantage in describing the xsthetic 
beauties of the works chosen. 

The works have been very carefully selected, 
more for their real worth than their populat ey: 
For instance, in the case of Chopin he takes 
the “Concerto in F minor,” which is obviously 
superior to the one in E minor, despite many 
of the lovely themes in the latter. The very 
popular “Concerto, Opus 16, in A minor,” by 
Grieg, is omitted, although nineteen pages are 
devoted to concertos by the British composers, 
Sir Arthur Somervell, Sir Charles Villiers 
Stanford, and William Walton. 

The volume includes some of the most mod- 
ern works by Delius, Strauss, Glazounov, 
Sibelius, Schmidt and Respighi. 

Pages: 226. 

Price: $4.00. 

Publishers: Oxford University Press. 
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EXERCISES IN EXTENSION 
FOR THE FINGERS 


The studies in this book are designed to strengthen 
the hand and give excellent opportunity to stretch 
its muscles tightened through inactivity in piano 
practice. Flexibility of fingers is also attained 
through the use of these studies. 


Price, 60 cents 


FINGER GYMNASTICS 


Many teachers have this book in their personal 
music library and refer to it often in keeping 
their own technic up to a good point of proficiency. 
It provides excellent material to overcome deficient 
finger extension work, 


Price, $1.50 


LEFT-HAND TECHNIC 
(Book 1—Cat. No. 8690) 


A remarkable grouping of study material for bring- 
ing the left-hand keyboard work up to satisfying 
PeQuality ..ccis0 ma Pitsiecia ts ae ss Pitta stasis Price, 90 cents 
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RIGHT-HAND TECHNIC 
(Book 2—Cat. No. 8691) 


; In this book the left-hand accompaniment is made so 
dang that all the attention may be concentrated on the 
useful right-hand exercises presented...Price, 90 cents 
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HANDS TOGETHER 
(Book 3—Cat. No. 8692) 
‘Stressing the important principle of contrary mo- 


Soe 


| tion, this book also contains excellent drill 
BEM iele bce Slot fle sais iele Atginis ce! ecciaiais ais « Price, 90 cents 
: i . 
ARPEGGIOS 


(Book 4—Cat. No. 8693) 


_ Perfect handling of the arpeggio forms is a neces- 
¥ ry asset to the player. Here is found a fine variety 

utstanding material from the classics and well- 
wn pedagogic writers............ Price, 90 cents 
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Opportunities 


PIANO TECHNICAL WORKS By ISIDOR PHILIPP 


| M. Philipp is Professor of Pianoforte Playing at the Paris 
Se Conservatoire, and ranks as the foremost writer of technical 
| works since Czerny and Tausig. 


PASSING UNDER OF 
THE THUMB 


An exhaustive treatment of this important subject 
is presented, including plenty of practice both in 
ascending and descending passages. The pianist’s 
thumb can weaken the dexterity of all the fingers 
and this book recommends itself to: the correction 


of faults. 
Price, $1.00 


COMPLETE SCHOOL OF TECHNIC 


Here in one book is a compendium of modern 
technic for the piano. Complete in all details of 
technic, it presents varied material for daily use 
and review in a concise manner. To regain flexibil- 
ity and independence of the fingers, this book 
lends itself most efficiently. 


Price, $2.00 


THE NEW GRADUS aD PARNASSUM 


Academic Edition of Selected Studies for the Piano 
Revised and Compiled by Isidor Philipp 


This is the same material used by M. Philipp at the Paris Conservatoire. Each book covers 
its.own subject carefully and completely. The titles and brief descriptions may suggest a 
definite need you feel to regain technic. 


IN EIGHT BOOKS 


DOUBLE NOTES 


(Book 5—Cat. No. 8694) 


With copious fingering marks, the subject of com- 
plicated double-note work is presented in a manner 
to insure quick mastery.............- Price, 90 cents 


OCTAVES AND CHORDS 


(Book 6—Cat. No. 8695) 


Delving thoroughly into the literature of piano tech- 
nical material, exercises not commonly in use are 
presented to strengthen the hand for bravura play- 
BANE seca cheese aks Hp amazeve. « glares Minion eier mens Price, 90 cents 


THE TRILL 
(Book 7—Cat. No. 8696) 


Attention is given to trilling with both’ the 
left and right hand. An interesting technical de- 
LOD Mia cehns, 6.5 a:6,x lei al ipie ise ete eivus. ohm oe ele 0 Price, 90 cents 


VARIOUS DIFFICULTIES 
(Book 8—Cat. No. 8697)- 
This book includes studies in tremolo, two-hand trill 
in thirds, complicated cross rhythms, wide skips, 


glissando—twenty excellent studies in all to brighten 
NCUMATO UCT Cette oyerii cee ele cals ae se eie Price, 90 cents 


_ for Technic Furbishing 


PIANO TEACHERS who have had to neglect 

their own technic because of other demands 
on their time during the teaching season will 
find listed on this page helpful suggestions to 
regain musical accomplishment. 


Helpful Works by 
Other Able Authors 


EIGHT MELODIOUS STUDIES 
IN MODERN TECHNIC 
By Geza Horvath, Op. 87 
These musical studies by a renowned Hungarian pianist 
and composer furnish splendid technical practice for both 
hands, introducing plenty of chord and octave work. 


This excellent material with appealing melodies makes 
“brushing up” interesting. 


Price, 60 cents 


OCTAVE VELOCITY 
By James H. Rogers 
Twenty-four exercises and etudes possessing great techni- 
cal value. All forms of octave work are introduced for 
both hands. The material is not only helpful in attaining 
desired results but the melodies are tunefully suited for 


recreational use. 
Price, 60 cents 


THEMATIC OCTAVE STUDIES 
By Wilson G. Smith, Op. 68 


The author of this helpful work, in presenting each study, 
has taken a theme and varied it according to the technical 
object to be accomplished. Each variation, therefore, has 
special technical significance. One of the most interesting 
books of octave studies published. 


Price, $1.00 


TRANSPOSITION STUDIES 
By Wilson G. Smith, Op. 70 


A valuable advantage to every teacher is the ability to 
transpose readily. Here is material for interesting work 
to strengthen this useful phase of teaching equipment. 


Price, $1.00 
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FOR ONLY $10 down you can 
now have any Automatic Tun- 
ing Philco installed and playing 
in your home! 

Even the famous 116X De- 
Luxe (illustrated above) can be 
yours for a $10 down payment! 
And with its installation, you 
Start enjoying the convenience 
of Philco Automatic Tuning combined with 
Philco High-Fidelity and the Philco Foreign 
Tuning System. Favorite American stations are 
tuned automatically! 

Philco 116X DeLuxe brings you the thrill- 
ing realism of Philco High-Fidelity reception 
with all the tones and overtones that make 
voices and instruments so thrillingly true to 
life. Acoustic Clarifiers eliminate “boom” from 
the low notes, while every note is brought up 


to ear level by the Philco Inclined Sounding 
Board. Five Spread-Band Tuning Ranges cover 
all that’s interesting in the air. . . with all im- 
poftant Overseas stations named, located, and 
sptead six times farther apart on the Spread- 
Band Dial! — 

See your classified telephone directory for 
your Philco dealer, who makes this easy pay- 
ment offer by special arrangement with the 
Commercial Credit Company. 


PHILCO AUTOMATIC TUNING MODELS - » - $100 and up 
PHILCO TABLE MODELS . . . $20 and up 
PHILCO CONSOLE MODELS... $39.95 and up 
PHILCO AUTO RADIOS. . . $39.95 and up @ All brices less, Aerial 


On every Automatic Tuning Philco, there’s a 
dial like that onan automatic telephone. Around 
it are the call letters of all your favorite stations, 

But with Philco Automatic Tuning you dial 
only once! One glance shows the station you 
want. A flick of your fingers... and CLICK... 
there itis! Tuned énstantly, silently, perfectly! 

One motion is all you make. Back of the 
dial, the invisible fingers of Philco Magnetic 
Tuning complete the job with infallible pre- 
cision. The program comes in more perfectly 
tuned than eye or ear could do it... and stays 
perfectly tuned as long as you choose to listen! 

When you want American stations that you 
listen to less frequently . . . you simply tune the 
ordinary way. Foreign stations are tuned by 
name. Once you have the station, Philco Mag- 
netic Tuning assures the greatest possible ac- 
curacy, the finest possible tone! 


